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COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE: IT'S ROUGHHOUSE, BUT IT’S ART 


by George Freedley 


Complete Play: Colette's Gigi, Dramatized by Anita Loos 





It looks smart and it 7s smart. this 

really portableGray AUpocRAPH. Most 

ed dictating machine it outdis- 
tances all others in performance. mail the discs back to the home office. Your secretary will appreciate 
Executives find the lightweight Result: better and faster reports. AupocrapnH, too. Exclusive illumi 
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tate detailed reports while important think out loud. One flexible plastic dis green light for ends of messages. Tone 
ideas are still fresh in their minds .. . holds over an hour’s dictation . .. can ontrol gives full treble-to-bass range. 


simply soundwrite their thoughts and be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times. Get particulars. Send the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 
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When talk turns to important new books... 


do you hear yourself saying: 


“Tm sorry, I never got around 
to reading that” 


A SELF-CHECK ON YOUR RECENT READING HABITS 


How many of these good new books have you 
failed to read in spite of your intentions? 


The Caine Mutiny—Herman Wouk..... 
Kon-Tiki—Thor Heyerdahl........... 
Closing the Ring—Winston Churchill. . . 
The Sea Around Us—Rachel L. Carson... 
From Here to Eternity—James Jones... . . 


Strange Lands and Friendly People— 
William O. Douglas 


The Cruel Sea—Nicholas Monsarrat 
The Holy Sinner—Thomas Mann 
Requiem for a Nun—William Faulkner. . 
Return to Paradise—James A. Michener. . 
The Troubled Air—Irwin Shaw ‘ 
A Soldier’s Story—Omar N. Bradley... .. 
A King’s Story—The Duke of Windsor. . 
The Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger. . . 
This Is the Hour—Lion Feuchtwanger. . . 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow—Ethel Waters. 
My Six Convicts—Donald Powell Wilson. 
The Magnificent Century— 

Thomas B. Costain 
Boswell’s London Journal— 

Ed. by F. A. Pottle 
The Maugham Reader Xs 
The Mature Mind—H. A. Overstreet. .... 





Begin your membership with any of the books listed above 


Membership in the Book-of-the-Month Clb means 
that you can really keep yourself from missing the particular new 
books you are anxious to read; you may take as few as four books a 
year from among the Club’s selections and special editions, at least 
100 a year; you PAY LESS for them—on the average last year it was 


about 20% less; and, in addition, 
after your first purchase you get 


for every two selections you buy 
a valuable Book-Dividend, FREE. 


Last year these free bocks to members totaled over $11,000,000 


worth, retail value. 


— do not pay any fixed yearly sum, 
as you do in subscribing to 2 maga- 
zine. You simply pay for the particular 
books you decide to take (plus a small 
charge to cover postage and mailing ex- 
penses), and you have a wide choice 
among the important books published 
each year. (The list at the lefr is a striking 
example of the variety of books always 
available to Club members. ) 


The Club’s five judges, every month, 
choose an outstanding book as the Book- 
of-the-Month. In addition, there are Spe- 
cial Members’ Editions of many widely- 
discussed books—making a total of at least 
100 each year from which you may choose. 


More often than not these selections 
are books you fully intend to buy, and 
then neglect to. The Club's unique sys- 
tem—acting always as a reminder of your 
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own good intentions—effectually insures 
you against missing those you are particu- 
larly anxious to read. This appeals to 
many busy persons even more than the 
marked saving 


Since Club selections are, so often, 
important new books you buy anyway 
(when you don't forget to), why not buy 
just these books from the Club itself— 
usually pay less for them—and then share 
in the very valuable Book-Dividends Club 


members earn by their purchases ? 


Remember always, you need buy only 
books you are sure you want; and that you 
are allowed, as a member, to buy as few 
as four a year, tf you wish, 


Hundreds of thousands of book-read- 
ing families now use this sensible service. 
We suggest you try it for a short time, 
and see how advantageous it is. 
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345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 


As a demonstration of the Club’s Book-Dividend 
system BOTH these Indispensable Books will be 


Given to YOU with your first purchase 


Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


A brand-new atlas containing pages 
160 pages of text and charts. Detailed ma 
the United Sfates, individ countries 
illustrated 
more u 
handy size . 


gazetteers, world statistic 


rstandabie, invaluable 


always conve 


AND 
An Encyclopedia of World History 
RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


Covers all of recorded history, from ancient times down 
1946 and World War Ii. Edited by William L. Lange 
fessor of History at Harvard University. Invaluable wher 
you want to know the exact historical background ‘of wha 
you are reading, whether it ts a book of fiction or non-fiction, 
a Magazine or a newspaper article. Over 1200 pages. Over 
16,000 index entries. 


ever 


Club.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND's COMPLETE WORLD 
ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD History with the pur- 
chase of my first book indicated below, and thereafter for 
every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions— 
I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current 
Book-Dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at 
least four mon selections—or Special Members’ Editions 

from the Club during the first year I am a member, and I 
may cancel my membership any time after buying four such 
books from the Club. The price to be charged for each book 
will never be mo than the publisher’s price, and fre- 
quently less. (A small charge is added to cover postage and 
mailing charges.) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
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Manufacturer of Projection Lamps 


Strong has a line of spotlights especially designed for best results under every condition. Strong 
spotlights give you an abundance of light . . . conveniently, economically, without the use of 

heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug a Strong portable spotlight into any 110-volt outlet and 
you have a bright, quiet, flickerless spot with sharp edge from head to flood. 





THE TROUPER TROUPERETTE 
HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT fe SEY SOOTY 
dine: : or small theatres, hotels, night clubs, schools and 
for large theatres, arenas, auditoriums, ice shows. colleges. Projects 614 times brighter headspots. 
Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. Utilizes all the light through most of the spot sizes 
Automatic arc control. A trim of carbons burns as contrasted to spotlights which vary spot size 
80 minutes. solely by irising, thus losing substantial light. 
Now Available 
for Use With the Trouper! ; 
A NEW THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
SLIDE PROJECTOR ATTACHMENT Please send free literature and prices on the 
The intense light of the Trouper projects a clean, { ) Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight, 
sharp, clearly defined picture even on the largest { ) Strong Trouper Arc Spotlight, 
screen, with motion picture brilliancy attained on { ) Strong Slide Projector Attachment. 


screens up to 22 feet wide. 
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IDEAL FOR THEATRES Street 


DRIVE-INS — SCHOOLS — NIGHT CLUBS Gey & State 


for projecting song slides, advertising slides and — a 
visual educational subjects. 
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DEAR SIR 
Miss {Harriet} Van Horn is right [Are 
We a Nation of Morons?” June]. We 
are a nation of Morons as long as we sit 
hypnotized in front of those machines, 
no matter what guff they purvey 
and continue to buy the sponsors’ prod- 
ucts, nstead of demanding better 
[quality 
DANIEL LUNDBERG 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Edwin Burr, in his attack on the teach- 
ing of theatre in our colleges and uni- 
versities “Educational Show Business 
Has No Business,” by Edwin Burr Pettet, 
{whose surname was inadvertently omit- 
ted in April] makes such unjustified gen- 
eralizations that he gives a false picture 
of this curricular activity as it exists in 
most schools. It is possible that there 
are those which give the exclusively 
technical training which he regrets, but 
we who teach theatre at the college level 
know of only a few which do so. Most 
collegiate institutions teach theatre pri- 
marily for its general cultural value, and 
not as professional training. The few in- 
stitutions which do aim at professional 
preparation are notable for the special 
emphasis that they give to drama and 
theatre history 


WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 
President, American Educational 
Theatre Association, 


inn Arbor, Mich 


I have never howled with laughter so 
“Things, McThings and 
ANTA” by George Jean Nathan, May). 

I don’t know what makes the Pro- 


much as at 


fessor so funny [unless it’s] his boring 

facetious narcissism, his compulsive ven- 

om when he is whooping up such third- 

raters as Sean O’Casey, O'Neill, Clare 
Kummer, Shakespeare. . . . 

METEK VOLK 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Your magazine demeans itself when it 
stoops to such vulgar trivialities as the 
article on the Rockettes [“The Rockettes 
Pin-Point Perfectionists” by Doris 
Hering, May). Is Theatre Arts broaden- 
ing the intention of its title to include 
leg shows along with the high art of 
Shakespeare and Ibsen? 
JOHN MC CUSKER 
New York City 


It’s an interesting question. What do 
other readers think? How broad is the 
scope of the word “theatre” ?—Ed. 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Shakespeare's Histories at Stratford 1951 


’ 
4 phot grapl ré rd and textual 
iscussion ; oF 4 I r play 
aone @S @ cyte 


Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORI 
Individual and gr 
act anda director 

The Player's Library 
A bibliography of literature 
in English with production 
on all plays; indexed by title 

1100 page 

Supplement, Player's Library 
An index of pla 
published since the 


ume 


theatre 
details 
and 
author; $7.00 
books 
ortginal ol- 

$2.50 

agull Produced by Stanislavski 

With Stanislavski's pre 


drawings and instructions 


and theatre 


The ’ 
duction notes, 


$5.00 


Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children drama program....$2.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
Angus McBear magnificent pho- 
tograph f ¢t Stratford 


$4.50 


g venty-one 
production 

Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 

Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMONI 
& OTHERS 

An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN 


$5.00 


GILDER 


$5.00 


STANISLAVSKI $3.00 
Building a Character 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK! $3.50 
My Life in Art 

BY CONSTANTIN 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 

BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 
BY SEYLER 
Terry & Bernard Shaw: 
4 Correspondence (lIlilu 


STANISLAVSKI 


AND HAGGARD 


Ellen 


A Method of Lighting the Stag 

BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
Stages of the World 

12 scene design plate 

Broadway Scrapbook 

BY BROOKS 
The Negro in the American 

BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 

BY PAUL MEYERS & ROY STALLINGS 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 
Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 

BY FREEDLEY & BAKER 5 


ATKINSON 


Theatre 


Please send the above 
COD Check 
Money 


. . 
Please send complete 


checked books 


Order 
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prospe ctus 
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ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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124 East 30TH Sr., New Yorx 16,N. Y 


by Richard 
The Shrike 


T HIs YEAR'S Pulitzer Prize award i 
drama having gone to Jos ph 
Kramm’s The Random House 


$2.50), it is perhaps time for a re-exar 


Shrike 


nation of the script on its merits, 


part 
apart 


from its success on Broadway. It 


was 
certainly an impressive 


this 


vehicle for José 


Ferrer, but reviewer remains con- 
vinced that his original reservations were 
justified. The writing was workmanlike 
and uninspired. It must be that the Pulit 
zer Prize went to The 


was no other 


Shrike by default 


there play purporting to 
be serious that was worth a second look 


But the | 


motives of award 
are unpredictable 


committees 
Pulit 
zer board decided to hand out no award 
fact that 
playgoers thought it should have gone to 


Billy Budd. Billy Budd is a 


Last season the 
for a play despite the 


many 


much more 


- 
- 
= 
. 
7 
aa 
> 
= 
. 
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Joseph Kramm 


skillfully 
Kramm’s 


need do is to 


written drama _ than Mr 
thriller. All 
The 


thin and hastily 


psychologic al one 


read Shrike to dis- 
cover how 


of the 
though it 


written some 
scenes are It often reads as 


were a rough first draft; too 


much 


seems to have 


been left to the 
interpretation of the actors 
director. Mr. Kramm fortunate in 
finding actors like Mr. Ferrer and Judith 


Evelyn to make so much 


and the 


was 


little 
Of course the story of a man trapped 


irom so 


in an asylum by a carnivorous wife has 
its grim appeal in a time when social 
tensions make almost all of us potentials 
for the psychiatric ward. But the very 
seriousness of the theme in Mr. Kramm’s 
play leads the reader, as well as the 
playgoer, to expect something more than 
the opportunity for a tour de force by 
Mr. Ferrer 


McLaughlin 


The Lest Yeors of Nijinsky 


ee A Nijinsky’s The Last Years of 
Nijinsky (Simon & Schuster, $3.50 
would be a deeply touching personal 


after Mr 


melodramatics it is 


record at any 
Kramm’s 
an altogether inspired work. Readers fa- 
with Madame Nijinsky’s 
raphy of her husband, Nijinsky 

& Schuster, $3.75 
recall with 
filled in the 

dancer, 


time, but 
contrived 


miliar biog- 


Simon 
published in 1934, 


miay 


what loving detail she 


picture of the famous 
describing his childhood, the 
extraordinary training he received in the 
Ballet, his 
year international career, his remarkable 


skill 


overshadowing influence of that strangely 


Imperial Russian later ten- 


interpretative 


and, above all, the 


diabolical impresario Sergei Diaghilev, 


who eventually 


menaced the career and 


the marriage of the dancer whose 


genius 
he first introduced to the 

In this book 
points cleared up and many fresh details 
that had to be omitted from the 


The Last 


story of Vaslav Nijinsky who, in 


western world 


new there are several 


first 


volume Years continues the 


tragiK 


1919, went insane, and whose wife re- 


mained at his side until he died in 


London in 1950 


Contrary to the advice of physicians, 


the opinions of family and friends, 


Romola Nijinsky refused to commit her 
Romola Nijinsky’s 
of her twenty-seven year vigil has 


husband to an asylum 


story 


with Romola a few 


months before his death. 


Vaslav Nijinsky 


all the elements of heartbreak, misery, 
anguish and an almost meaningless trag- 
edy. In finds himself 
Madame Nijinsky 
did not find the martyr’s role too snug 
a fit. Following the agonizing trek of the 


fact, a reader 


wondering whether 
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Nijinskys in and out of sanitariums, of 
countries occupied first by the Nazis and 
later by the Russians; sharing their hu- 
miliation at having to call on hostile 
relatives and false friends for shelter, 
the reader is almost inclined to feel a 
certain exasperation with a narrator who 
has not allowed her travail to make her 
soured or embittered. It’s all too much 

and the reader keeps waiting for at 
least a little complaining. Such long- 
suffering would be intolerable in a nine- 


tee nth-century romantk novel. 


Half way through the book, however, 
she does begin to question her decisions: 

“Today I know if we had never 
taken him to a nursing home, if I had 
taken him to his native country at the 
beginning of his illness . . . he would 
not have become so ill. In our great 
ignorance of his mental state, we did the 
worst possible thing. We locked him up 
and put him in solitary confinement, and 
slowly we isolated him from the world 


I have never forgiven myself for this.” 
Toward the close of the book Madame 
Nijinsky sharp 


assertions against her husband's foes 


makes some humanly 


“Unbelievable as it may seem there was 
and is a small group of ballet experts 
who made it their business to belittle 
Vaslav as an artist. They have never 
seen him dance. They never knew the 
real Russian ballet. All their knowledge 
about choreographic art is from hearsay 
and from books, although they are con- 


sidered leading authorities on ballet in 
England and the United States. They 
have surrounded themselves with danc- 
ers who still resent my husband’s genius 
They either write about him belittlingly 
or purposely omit his name from the 
ballet books, as though Nijinsky had 
never existed. Although a dancer’s fame 
is ephemeral and he is unable to leave 
proofs of his gifts to future generations, 
and in spite of all these malicious peo- 
cannot be 


pk Vaslav’s greatness 


undone.’ 


These last words of Madame Nijinsky 
cannot be doubted even if we may 
question some of the criticisms which 
precede them. For during those harrow- 
ing periods of hiding or fleeing from one 
war-torn country in Europe to another, 
she met many to whom the mention of 
Nijinsky was a safe-conduct through ene- 
my territory. She indicates that the Rus- 
sians who first occupied Vienna respected 
Nijinsky as an artist and showed him 
more consideration than did the British 
and American officials who took over 
later. After hardship, endless red tape 
and delay, a few welcome balletomanes 
from the allied side finally made things 
more comfortable for the Nijinskys. Then 
followed an interlude in an Austrian 
castle where Nijinsky’s mental outlook 
changed for the better and he learned as 
a result to be on his own more and 
more. But Madame Nijinsky still had 
travails to endure. The couple succeeded 


in getting to Enuland, and after a few 
futile attempts to go to the United 
States the Nijinskys settled down in the 
Madame Nijinsky 
wrote books and worked on films; her 
husband for the most part stared into 


space, made drawings and lived in his 


English countryside 


private world of dreams 
Dress Rehearsal 


H morovus books are scarce and Dress 
Rehearsal by Monica Sterling (Si- 
mon & Schuster, $3.00) came to this 
reviewer as an agreeable surprise. It is 
a novel about children of cosmopolitan 
parents who have to make that fearsome 
tribal which 
boarding schools demand of the young. 


adjustment to customs 
It is about the gay-hearted, ruefully wise 
and pert Jocelyn Melisande Julie Scott, 
whose unconventional, nomadic upbring- 
ing as a daughter of theatrical parents 
clashes with the 
scribed routine of Heath Towers, an 
English school for girls. Although Joce- 


more primly circum- 


lyn has moments of painful tension, her 
predicaments are uproariously funny to 
the reader. 

Miss Sterling belongs to an interna- 
tionally famous theatre family, so we are 
not entirely wrong in suspecting that her 
novel is mainly autobiographical. Here 
are some random samplings of Miss 
Sterling’s wit: 

“One of the qualities that 
Heath Towers threatened to give its 


many 


continued to 87 
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“ENGINEERED FOR THE THEATRE” 


See te 
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Theatre is an art dedicated to Sound. Let our 
staff insure high fidelity sound effects and re- 
inforcement in your theatre. 


Use the coupon below to obtain interesting 
information on our latest developments in 


Sound Engineered For The Theatre. 


F. & D. KURTIS, INC. 


F. & D. KURTIS, INC. 
c/o Theatre Arts, 


130 W. 56 St. 
NYC Box 125 





CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD 
“Best American Play of 1952" 


(am a 


2 new piay by 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


etapted trom the stores of 
CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 


WILLIAM PRINCE 
BARBARA BAXLEY ie 
EMPIRE, B’ woy, 40 St. Evgi 8:40. Mats Wed. & Sat. 2.40 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


EDDIE DOWLING. 


PAINT YOUR WAGON 


Book fig FREDERICK Torwe 
AY Le 

— none by AGNES de ond 

with TONY BAVAAR * a 

Marijane Moric = 

Gemre de Lappe © Mory Burr * aed pared 
Robert Penn * John Randolph * Roip' : 
s OLIVER SMITH Costumes MOTLE 
a | Director FRANZ ALLERS , 
— Orchestrations Ted Royo 


LAWRENCE 
Product wr! wticected bY DANIEL MANN 
: ec, W. 44th St 
€D. & SAT. 2:30 


Light ng Pegoy 


Entire produc 
SAM $. SHUBERT Th 
Evgs. 8:30. Mots w 


Screen stor Barbora Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pen 


Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 
For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks 
Danton Walker —-Vew York Daily News 
“Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York 
Blair Chatzinoff —New York Poss 


“The finest Steak House in America 
Mike O'Shea T V Guide 


3 steak 
" 


+ one 


MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 
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Current yom nee J 
Plays and Musicals 


Guys and Dolls —- 46th St. Theatre. The Drama 
Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam Levene, Vivian 
Blaine, Robert Alda and Isabel Bigley as Run 


yon characters 


I Am a Camera Empire, 1430 B’way. John 
Van Druten’s play based on Christopher Isher- 
wood's Berlin Srories of newspaper people, with 
Barbara Baxley 


Mrs. McThing Morosco, W. 45th. ANTA'’s 
production of Mary Chase's newest fantasy 
with Helen Hayes, Robert Mariotti and Lydia 
Reed 


New Faces Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman 
»roduction of his new revue with sketches by 
eter DeVries, Ronny Graham and Melvin 
Brooks, with Ronny Graham, Eartha Kitt, 
une Carroll, Bill Mullican, Jimmy Russell and 
osemary O'Reilly, Alice Ghostley 


Of Thee I Sing — Ziegfeld, 55th and Sixth 
Ave. Chandler Cowles and Bennett Segal’s 
revival of the musical comedy with book 
by George Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 
music by the late George Gershwin and lyrics 
by Ira Gershwin; choreography by Helen Ta 
miris; sets by Albert Johnson; costumes by 
Irene Sharaff; with Jack Carson, Pau! Hart 
man, Jack Whiting, Florenz Ames, Loring 
Smith, Betty Oakes, Lenore Lonergan, directed 
by George Kaufman 


Paint Your Wagon — Shubert, W. 44th. Frederick 
Loewe and Alan Lerner’s musical with Eddie 
Dowling, Olga San Juan and Tony Bavaar 


Pal Joey Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of the 
Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara musical hit 
with Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Helen Gal 
lagher, Lionel Stander and Patricia Northrup 


South Pacific Majestic, 44th St. W. of B way 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize 
Musical Play with George Britton and Martha 
Wright 


The Fourposter Barrymore, 47th W. of B'way 
Jan de Hartoge’s comedy about marital life wit! 
Betty Field and Burgess Meredith as the only 
characters 


The King and I St. James, 44th W. of B’ way 
A Rodgers and Hammerstein musica! based on 
the book Anna and the King of Siam with 
Celeste Holm and Yul Brynner 


The Male Animal Music Box, W. 45th. Re 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent com 
edy with Elliott Nugent in his original role 
Robert Preston and Martha Scott 


The Moon Is Blue Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F 
Hugh Herbert’s comedy, with Maggie M« 
Namara, Donald Cook and Barry Nelson 


Three Wishes for Jamie Plymouth, W. 45th 
Albert and Arthur Lewis’ production of a new 
musical with Anne Jeffreys, John Raitt, Bert 
Wheeler, Robert Halliday, Ralph Morgan, di- 
rected by Abe Burrows 


Top Banana — Winter Garden, B’way & 50th. A 
musical about America’s number one television 
star, with Jack Carter 


Wish You Were Here Imperial, W. 45th. Le 
land Hayward’s production of a new musical 
based on Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful 
Time with book by Arthur Kober and Joshua 
Logan, lyrics by Harold Rome, with Christine 
Matthews, Jack Cassidy, Sheila Bond, Larry 
Blyden and Paul Valentine, directed by Joshua 
Logan, settings by Jo Mielziner, costumes by 


Robert MacIntosh 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for September must be received by 
the eighteenth of July 


In New York 


Bown Adams Professional Studio 306 W. Bist 
St. July 10-11, 24-25: Queen Lear, adaptation 
from Shakespeare's King Lear, with all-female 
cast 


Irwin Rose Productions—-5 Sheridan Square 
Daniel Polis’ Fortress of Glass, (Pre-Broadway 
run 

Originals Only Playhouse 100 7th Ave. So. June 
30-July 31: Love in Our Time, written and di 
rected by Anita Grannis 

The Living Theatre, Inc 38 Commerce St 
July: Pierre Jarry’s Ubu Roi alternating with 

John Ashbery’s The Heroes 


The Masque and Lyre Light Opera Co Jan 
Hus House, 35 E. 74th. July 3-5: The Gondo- 
liers. July 10-12, 17-19: Ruddigore. July 24-26 
The Yeomen of The Guards. 


Outside New York 


Elmhurst Community Theatre Elmhurst, Ill 
July 10-13: Uncle Tom’s Cabin and How It 
Growed. July 24-27: The Shop At Sly Corner 

Showboat Theatre Univ. of Washington, Se 
attle, Wash. Through July 5: G. B. Shaw's 
Pygmalion 


Southwestern Players — Southwestern College 
Memphis, Tenn. July 11-12: Nimrod From His 
Ashes, Albert Gresham's adaptation of Byron's 
Sardanapalus. 


The University of Miami Theatres — Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla. July 7-19: Maxwell Anderson's Both 
Your Houses 

Tucson Little Theatre, Inc. Tucson, Ariz. July 
1-13: Ten Nights In A Barroom, Wm. Platt’s 
adaptation of T. S. Arthur's novel 


Summer Theatres 


California 


Actor’s Repertory Co Saratoga. Mer. Dir 
Paul Beaudry. July: Meet the Wife 


Greek Theatre Productions, Inc. Griffith Park 
Los Angeles. Prod.: Gene Mann. 10 week sea 
on opens in July 


Millbrae Community Players Millbrae 4th 
annual Peninsula Community Theatre Festival 
July 25-26: Squaring the Circle 


Palo Alito Community Players Palo Alto. (4th 
annual Peninsula Community Theatre Festival 
July 10-12, 16-19: The Gioconda Smile 


Pasadena Playhouse Pasadena. Sup. Dir.: Gil- 
nor Brown. Through July 6: Valley Forge 
July 10-20: Benjamin Franklin. July 24-Aug. 3 
The Patriots 


Canada 


Melody Fair Dufferin Park, Toronto. Mers 
Leighton Brill & Ben Kamsler. Through July 5 
Kiss Me Kate. July 7-12: Great Waltz. July 14- 
19: Red Mill. July 21-26: Carousel. July 28- 

Finian’s Rainbow. 


zara Falls Summer Theatre Niagara Falls 
Ontario. Maer Kenneth Baskette. Through 
July 5: Lo and Behold. July 7-12: Black 
Chiffon 


The Mountain Playhouse Reg’d Beaver Lake, 
Mount Royal, Montreal. Prod.: Norma Spring- 
ford. 12 week season opened June 16 with 
Private Lives. 


Connecticut 


Clinton Playhouse — Clinton. Mers.: Lewis & 
Charlotte Harmon. Through July 5: The Happy 
Time. July 7-12: Kiss Me Kate 


Ivoryton Playhouse — Ivoryton. Prod Milton 
Stiefel. Dir Milton Stiefel. 9 week season 
opens July 2. July 7: Ramshackle Inn with 
Zazu Pitts. July 14: Affairs of State with Haila 
Stoddard and Reginald Owen. July 21: Good- 
bye Again with Vincent Price. July 28: Angel 
in Paris with Ilona Massey 

Norwich Summer Theatre — Norwich. Mer. : 
Herbert L. Kneeter. Through July 5: Kiss Me 
Kate. July 7-12: Remains To Be Seen with 
Marilyn Maxwell. July 14-19: Sextette with 
Mae West. July 21-26: A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn with Lanny Ross. July 28-Aug. 2: Private 
Lives with Alexis Smith and Victor Jory 

Oval in the Grove — Farmington. Mer.: Herbert 
Carlberg. Dir.: Paul Neil de Sole. July 2-6 
Three Men on a Horse. July 16-20: Lady in 
the Dark. 


The Nutmeg Playhouse — Brookfield Center 
Mne. Dir James Elliott & Arden Young 
July 1: Yes, My Darling Daughter. July 8 
Peg O’ My Heart. July 15: Ten Little Indians. 
July 22: To be announced. July 29: Rain. 


Delaware 

Robin Hood Theatre Arden. Mer Windsor 
Lewis. Through July 12: Ladies in Retirement 
July 14-19: Art & Mrs. Bottle. July 21-26: 
Liliom with Barbara Bel Geddes and John 
Drew Devereaux. July 28-Aug. 2: The Road 
To Rome with John Drew Devereaux 











District of Columbia 


Arena Stage — Mer.: Zelda Fichandler. Through 


July 6: The Hasty Heart. July 8-Aug. 3: Arms 
and the Man. 


Carter Barron Amphithcatre—Rock Creek Park 


Dir L. Poe Leggette. 9 week season opens 


July 1. 3rd annual presentation of Faith of Our 
Fathers, 


Florida 


Pelican Players Panama City Beach. Mer 
John Aldrich Newheld. July 1-6: Blithe Spirit 
July 15-20: Bell, Book and Candle. July 22-27 


Outward Bound. July 29-Aug. 3: Affairs of 
Mate 


Illinois 


North Shore Music Theatre — Highland Park 
Pred.: David Tihmar. July 1-6: High Button 
Shoes. July 8-13: Finian’s Rainbow. July 15-20 
Carousel. July 22-27: Annie Get Your Gun. 
July 29-Aug. 3: Mikado. 

Shady Lane Playhouse Marengo. Mer.: Frank 
Bryan. July 1-6: Just Married. July 8-13: You 
Can't Take It With You. July 15-20: Gramercy 
Ghost. July 22-27: Glad Tidings. July 29-Aue 
3: Seventh Heaven 


Kennebunkport Playhouse Kennebunkport 
Mer.: Robert C. Currier. Through July 5: We 
Must Kill Toni (new play). July 7-12: Beauty 
and the Beast. July 14-19: Captain Carvallo. 
July 21-26: Madam Tic Tac (new play July 
26-Aug. 2: Nothing But the Truth. 

Ogunquit Playhouse — Ogunquit. Prod John 
Lane. July 14-19: AH About Mama with cast 
from TV show, I Remember Mama. July 2 
Goodbye, Again with Vincent Price. July 
\ug. 2: Kiss Me Kate. 


Surry Playhouse — Surry. Dir.: Herbert Machiz 


Season opened June 24 with The Glass Me- 
nageric. 


Maryland 


Hilltop Summer Theatre — Emerson's Farm, Lu- 
therville. Pred Don Swann, Jr. July 1-6 
Little Scandal. July 8-13: Pygmalion. July 15- 
20: Jenny Kissed Me. July 22-27: State of the 
Union. July 29-Aug. 3: Ring Round the Moon. 

Olney Theatre — Olney. Producers: Evelyn Frey- 
man & Kenneth Banghart. July 1-6: Premier 
Ballet with Danilova, Mia Slavenska and Fred- 
eric Franklin. July 8-13: Dangerous Corner 
with Jeffrey Linn. July 15-20: The Man with 
Dorothy Gish. July 22-27: I Found April with 
Constance Bennett. July 29-Aug. 3: One Touch 
of Venus with Carol Bruce 


Massachusetts 


Barn Stages Nantucket. Mer.: Vincent Bow- 
ditch. Through July 12: Private Lives. July 
14-26: Dark Victory. July 28-Aug. 9: O Mis- 
tress Mine. 

Cape Cod Music Circus —- Hyannis. Mng. Dir. : 
Richard Aldrich. July 7: Firefly. July 14: 
Mademoiselle Modiste. July 21: Roberta. July 
28: Countess Maritza. 

Cape Playhouse — Denis. Mng. Dir.: Richard 
Aldrich. July 7: The Moon Is Blue with Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes. July 14: The Glass Menagerie 
with Dana Andrews. July 21: Here’s Mama, 
Frank Gabrielson’s new play with Peggy Wood. 
July 28; Slavenska-Franklin-Danilova ballet. 

Falmouth Playhouse — Coonamessett. Mng. Dir. : 
Richard Aldrich. July 7: The Glass Menagerie 
with Dana Andrews. July: Her Cardboard 
Lover with Eva Gabor. July 21: An Evening 
with Beatrice Lillie with Beatrice Lillie and 
Reginald Gardiner. July 28: Biography with 
Luise Rainer 


Lake Whalom Playhouse 


Fitchburg. Mer:: 
Guy Palmerton. Through July 5: Up Pops The 
Devil with Mark Stevens. July 7-12: Ram- 
shackle Inn with Zazu Pitts fh 14-19: The 


Anonymous Lover with Larry Parks and Betty 
Garrett. July 21-26: Kiss Me, Kate with Den- 
nis Harrison. July 28-Aug. 2: The Glass Me- 
nagerie with Dana Andrews 

Playhouse (Worcester Drama Festival) —4 Wor- 
cester. Mer.: Guy Palmerton. July 1-6: Good- 
bye, Again with Vincent Price. July 8-13: The 
Anonymous Lover with Larry Parks and Betty 
Garrett. July 15-20: A Date With April with 
Constance Bennett ee 22-27: Ramshackle 
Inn with Zazu Pitts. July 29-Aug. 3: Kiss Me, 
Kate with Dennis Harrison 


Rice Playhouse — Martha’s Vineyard. Mer.: Basil 
Langton. July 1-5: Arms and The Man. July 8- 
12 a new play). July 15-19: The Devil’s 
Disciple. July 22-26: (a new play). July 29- 


) 


Aug. 2: Androcles and The Lion. 

South Shore Music Circus — Cohasset. Mer., 
Stephan Slane. Through July 5: The Red Mill. 
July 7-12: Roberta. July 14-19: Bloomer Girl. 
July 21-26: Firefly. July 28-Aug. 2: Rosalind 
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Straight Wharf Theatre n 
cent Bowditch, July 1-13: Blind Alley. July 15- 
7: Papa Is All. July 29-Aug. 10: Come Back, 
Little Sheba. 


The Orleans Arena Theatre — Cape Cod. Pro- 
ducer-Directors: Lawrence Wismer & Gordon 
Argo. July 1-5: Saturday to Monday. July 8-12 
Sweet Lavender. July 15-19: The Unattainable. 
July 22-26: Blithe Spirit. July 29-Aug. 2 
Candida. 

The Provincetown Playhouse — Cape Cod. Mgrs 
Virginia Thoms, Catharine Huntington & Denis 

Johnston. Through July 5: S.S. Glencairn. py 

7.12: The Enchanted. July 14-19: Major Bar- 

bara. July 21-26: The Light of Heart. July 28- 


Aug. 2: S.S. Glencairn. 


Tufts Arena Theatre Medford. Mer John 
Woodruff. 7 week season opens July | 

Valley Players Mt. Park Casino, Holyoke 
Mar Jean Guild. Through July 5: Gramercy 
Ghost. July 7-12: The Silver Whistle. July 14- 
19: A Streetcar Named Desire. July 21-26 
Season in the Sun. July 28-Aug. 2: The Luck 
of Caesar (new play 


soos 

Michigan 

Jatema Players Bingham School Auditorium 
Alpena. July 2-6: Harvey. July 9-13: Barretts 
of Wimpole Street. July 16-20: Two Blind Mice 
July 23-27: Life With Father. July 30-Aug. 5 
The Man. 

Ramsdell Theatre (Manistee Drama Festival) 
Manistee. Dir.: Rob Henderson. July 1-6: Clut- 
terbuck. July 8-13: Present Laughter. July 15- 
20: Harvey. July 22-27: The Happy Time. July 
29-Aug. 3: Twentieth Century. 


Minnesota 


Pine Beach Playhouse Pine Beach on Gull 
Lake, Brainerd. Mer Robert Gaus. July 1 
Arsenic and Old Lace. July 3-8: Harvey 


Missouri 


Municipal Opera Forest Park, St. Louis. Mer 
Paul Beisman. Through July 6: Rose Marie. 
July 7-13: The Student Prince. July 14-20: The 
Bartered Bride. July 21-27: Countess Maritza. 
July 28-Aug. 3: Mille. Modiste. 


Montana 

Virginia City Players — Virginia City. Mgr 
Larry Barsness. July 2-23: i Mighty Dollar. 
July 23-Aug. 9: Tell All the Girls to Write, an 


original musical 


Nebraska 


Hayloft Summer Theatre — Lincoln. Mers.: 
Richard Miller & David Andrews. July 1-6 
The Curious Savage. July 8-13: Cradle Snatch- 
ers. July 15-20: Another Part of the Forest. 
July 22-27: Our American Cousin. July 29-Aug 
3: 7 Keys to Baldpate. 


New Hampshire 


Peterborough Players Peterborough. Prod 
Edith Bond Stearns. Opens July 2 with Side By 


Side (new comedy by Wm. McCleery) 
The Hampton Playhouse —— Hampton. Mers.: 


John Vari & Alfred Christie. July 7-12: Blithe | 


Spirit. July 14-19: Come Back, Little Sheba. 


July 21-26: Dracula. July 28-Aug. 2: Summer | 


and Smoke. 


New Jersey 


Gateway Musical Playhouse Somers Point 
Prod.: Jonathan Dwight. 9 week season opens 
July 3 with Brigadoon. 

Ivy Tower Playhouse — Spring Lake. July 7-12 
The Delicate Line (new drama). July 14-19: 


The Bat. July 21-26: Peter Frost (hew comedy | 


by Nicholas Cosentino). July 28-Aug. 2: George 
Washington Slept Here. 

Paper Mill Playhouse 
Highley. Through July 5 
July 7-Aug. 9: Show Boat. 


St. John Terrell’s Music Circus Lambertville, 
N. J. Prod St. John Terrell. July 1-18 
Carousel. July 15-20: Girl Crazy. July 22-Aug 
3: Student Prince. 


The Cape Theatre Cape May. Mar.: T. ¢ 
Upham. Through July 5: Ah, Wilderness! 

The Ocean County Playhouse — Pinewald. Mer 
Cheryl Maxwell. Through July 7: Gramercy 
Ghost. July 8-14: A Streetcar Named Desire. 
July 15-21: Irene. July 22-28: See How They 
Run. July 29-Aug. 34: Gold in the Hills. 


Where's Charley. 


New York 


Famous Artists Country Playhouses 
Glen. Prod.: Famous Artists Series. 8 week 
season opens in July. 


Nantucket. Mgr.: Vin- | 


Millburn. Mer.: Richard | 


Watkins | 
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Finger Lakes Lyric Circus — Skaneateles. Pro- 
ducers: Walter & Virginia Davis. July 1-6 
Finian’s Rainbow. gy 8-13: New Moon. July 
15-20: Kiss Me, Kate. July 22-27: Bloomer 
Girl. July 29-Aug. 3: Annie Get Your Gun. 


i= Drew Memorial Theatre — East Hampton, 

I. Prod.; Phillip Barry, Jr. July 14-19: New 

ad by Clifford Goldsmith with Thomas 
Mitchell 


Piae Bush Playhouse — Pine Bush. Prod: Sam 
Zerinsky & Joseph King. 9 week season opens 


July 1 


Putnam County Playhouse — Lake Mahopac 
Prod.: Jill Miller, Dirs.: Osceola Archer & Jill 
Miller. 6 week season opens July | 


Spa Summer Theatre — Saratoga Springs. Mer 
John Huntingdon. Through July 5: Nina with 
Edward Everett Horton. July 7-12: The Man 
with Dorothy Gish. July 14-19; Kiss Me Kate 
with Dennis Harrison. July 21-26 a 21 
with Ilka Chase. July 28-Aug. 2: The Fi 
new comedy by Norman Brooks aa ta John 
Gerstad 


The Gateway Theatre — Bellport, L.I. Prod 
Sally Pomeran. July 3-5: Major Barbara. July 
17-19: The Little Prince. 

Thousand Island Playhouse — Clayton. Mer.: F. 
Verne Frary. July 2-6: Claudia. July 9-13: The 
Vinegar Tree. July 16-20: The Man. July 23-27 
Here Today. July 3-Aug. 3: The Heiress. 


Triple Cities Playhouse — Binghamton. Mer 
Gail Hillson. Through July 5: Gramercy Ghost. 
july 7-12: Kiss Me Kate. July 14-19: Season 
or Ginger. July 21-26: Her Cardboard Lover. 


North Carolina 


Lake Summit Playhouse — Hendersonville. Mer 
Robroy Farquhar July 1-5: Portrait in Black 
iy 8-12: Miranda. July 15-19: Tons of Money 
uly 22-26; The Corn Is Green. 

Parkway Playhouse Burnsville. Mer 


Gordon 
Bennett. July 18-19: Silver Whistle. 


Ohio 

Antioch Area Theatre Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs. Directors; Arthur Lithgow, Meredith 
Dallas, Paul Treichler. July 2-6, 13, 18, 25 
King John. July 9-13, 20: Richard IL. July 16- 
17, 19-20, 27: Henry IV, part one. July 23-24 


is 27: Henry IV, part two. July 30-31: Henry 


Chagrin Falls Summer Theatre — Chagrin Falls 
Mgrs.: Wm. Van Sleet & Paul Marlin. July 
1-: Personal Appearance. July 8-13: Come 
Back, Little Sheba. July 15-20: Oliver, Oliver. 
July 22-27: Good-bye, Again. July 29-Aug. 3 
Candlelight 

Huron Playhouse 


Huron. Dir Dr. Elden 
Smith 


7 week season opens July 9 


Oregon 


Fir Acres Summer Theatre (Lewis & Clark Col- 
lege Portland. Dir Elizabeth Gardiner 
{37 3-5: Two Blind Mice. July 10-12: Rebecca 

uly 17-19: The Beautiful People. July 24-26 
An Inspector Calls. 


Pennsylvania 
Allenberry Playhouse 
Richard North Gage 


tieth Century. July 7-12: You Can’t Take It 
With You 


Boiling Springs. Dir 
Through July 5: Twen- 


Civic Light +a — Pittsburgh. Mng. Dir.: Wm 
Wymetal. Bus. Mgr.: Jack Schlissel. Through 
uly 5: High Button S! July 7-12: Firefly. 
uly 14-19: Rio Rita. July 21-26: One Touch of 
fenus. July 28-Aug. 2: Annie Get Your Gun. 


Gretna Playhouse — Mt. Gretna. Dir.: Charles 
Coghlan. July 3-9: The Happy Time. July 
10-16: The Silver Whistle. July 17-23: For Love 
or Money. July 2430: Here Today. 


Hedgerow Theatre — Moylan. (Year round) Mg 
Dir.: Jasper Deeter. July 1: Six Characters in 
Search of An Author. uly 2: De Adamses. July 
3: Julius Caesar. July 5 ¢ Imaginary runes 
July 5: Yes Is For A Gury Young Man. July 8 
A Phoenix Too Frequent. July 9: Cycle For 
Concern. July 10: Cherry Orchard. July 
ll: Heartbreak House. July 12: De Adamses. 
July 15 i Invalid. ogg 16: Julius 
Caesar. July 7: De A July 18: Six 
Characters in aa of ~ ey ee July 19: A 
Phoenix Too Frequent. July 22: De Adamses 
July 23: The Cherry Orchard. July 24: Heart- 
break House. {uly 25: Man and Superman in 
its entirety. July 26: Man and Superman 


Pocono Playhouse Mountainhome. Mer.: Ro- 
wena Stevens. Through July 5: The Happy 
Time with Hurd Hatfield. July 7-12: Gramercy 
Ghost with June Lockhart and John Dall 
July 15-19: Angel in Paris with Ilona Massey 


Rhode Island 


Newport Casino Theatre — Newport. Prod 
Sara Stamm. July 7: Goodbye, Again with Vin- 
cent Price. July 14: Theatre with Kay Francis 
July 21: The Glass Menagerie with Dana An- 
drews uly 28: An evening with Beatrice 
Lillie, with Reginald Gardiner 

The Theatre - By - The - Sea —. Matunuck. Prod 
Mer.: Donald Wolin july 7: Affairs of State 
with Reginald Owen, Haila Stoddard. July 14 
The Petrified Forest with Franchot Tone. July 
28: Sextette with Mae West 


Tennessee 


Gateway Summer Theatre Gatlinburg. Mer 
‘ohn Richards. July 1-7: For Love or Money 
uly 8-15: Apron Strings. July 16-22: Meet The 
fife. July 23-29: A Murder Has Been Ar- 

ranged. July 30-Aug. 5: Peg O” My Heart. 


Texas 


State Fair Musicals — State Fair Auditorium 
Dallas. Mer.: Charles Meeker, Jr. Through 
uly 6: A Tree Grows In Brooklyn, with Shirley 
sooth & Ann Crowley. July 7-20: Student 
Prince. July 21-Aug. 3: Carousel, with Brenda 
Lewis. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro Summer Theatre 
Prod.: Harry L 
in July 


Brattleboro 
Young. 7 week season opens 


Virginia 
McLean Summer 


Tommy Brent 
Mother. 


Theatre-go-Round — Virginia Beach. Mgr.: Les- 
ley Savage. Through July 5: Peg O’ My Heart 
uly 7-12: State of the Union. July 14-19: Kiss 
“he Boys Goodbye. July 21-26 orn Yesterday 
July 28-Aug. 3: The Man. 


Theatre — McLean. Maer 
Through July 5: Life With 


West Virginia 
The Summer Players, Inc. — Charleston. Prod 
Dir.: Charles Peters, Jr. 8 week season opens 


July 7 
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Music Festivals 


Aspen Festival Ape, Cc de. 
fus. Dir.: Joseph Rosenstoc 
citals and aaubbe 


Berkshire Festival —- Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass 
July 5-Aug. 10. Mus. Dir.: Charles Munch 
Conds.: Charles Munch, Pierre Monteux, Leon- 
ard Bernstein. Boston Symphony Orch. Pro- 
gram: July 5-6: Bach. July 12-13: Mozart. July 
19-20: Haydn and Schubert. July 24: Beetho- 
ven, Brahms. July 26; Cumarosa, Schubert, 
Stravinsky. July 27 Franck, Bizet, Ravel July 
$1: Beethoven, Schumann, Hindemith, D’Indy 

Carmel Bach Festival — Carmel, Calif. July 14-20 
Cond.: Gastone Usigli 


Central City Opera Festival — Centr.) City, Colo 
aa 28-July 26. Mus. Dir.: Tibor Kozma 
*rograia: July 1-5, 8, 11-12, 15-17, 19-20, 22 
24, 26: La Se 5-6, 8-10, 12-13, 15, 
18-19, 22-23, 25 Marriage of Figaro. 

Chautaugua Institution —-Chautaugua, N.Y. July 
7-Aug. 24. Cond. Symphony Orch.: Franco 
Autori. Dir. opera company: Alfredo Valenti 


Opera Conds Alberto Bimboni, Edward 
Murphy 


Cincinnati Summer Opera — Zoological Garden, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. June 24-July 21. Program 
July | & 4: Carmen. July 2 & 5: La Boheme. 
July 6 & 10: Manon. je! 8 & 11: Aida. July 
9 & 12: Rigoletto. Ju! ts & 18: The Merry 
Widow (English). July 15 & 17: Tosca. July 16 
& 19 Madame Butterfly. July 20 & 24: Faust. 
July 22 & 25: Il Trovatore. July 23 & 26 
Carmen. 


une 30-Aug 31 
Program: Re- 


Esplande Concerts —- Hatch Memorial Shell, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 3 weeks of free concerts and 3 chil- 
dren's concerts. Cond.: Arthur Fiedler 


Grant Park Semmer Concerts — Grant Park 
Band Shell, Chicago, Ill. June 25-Aug. 17. Free 
concerts by the Grant Park Symphony, with 
guest conductors and soloists 


Hollywood Bow! Cencerts — Hollywood, Calif. 8 
weeks beginning in July. Hollywood Bow! Orch 
Los Angeles Philharmonic) with guest con- 
ductors and soloists 


Music Under the Stars — Emil Blatz Temple of 
Music, Washington Park, Milwaukee, Wis 
June-Aug. Cond.: Jerzy Bojanowski. Orchestral 
concerts with soloists 


National Music Camp — Interlochen, Mich. June 
29-Aug. 25. Symphonies, concerto performances, 
band and orchestra concerts, opera, oratorios 
recitals 


New Orleans Summer Pops Concert — Beaure- 
gard Square. New Orleans, La. June-July 
Cond zler Solomon. Three orchestra concerts 
weekly 


Oglebay Institute —- Oglebay Park Amphitheatre 
Wheeling, W. Va. July-Aug. Civic and opera 
productions 


Ravinia Festival — Ravinia Park, Il. June 24- 
Aug. 10. Six weeks of concerts by Chicago 
Symphony with guest conductors and soloists 
one week of chamber music 


Red Rocks Festival — Red Rock Amphitheatre 
Denver, Colo. Cond.: Saul Caston. July and 
August. Denver Symphony with soloists 


Robin Hood Dell Concerts — Fairmount Park 
Philadelphia, Pa. June-Aug. Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra with guest conductors and soloists 


St. Paul Pop Concerts St. Paul, Minn. July 
11-Sept. 1. Cond.: Herman Herz 

Stadium Concerts — Lewisohn Stadium, City Col- 
lege, New York City. June 23-Aug. 2. Program 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra with guest con- 
ductors and soloists. July 1: Pierre Monteux 
conductor. July 2: Pierre Monteux, conductor 
Jeanne Mitchell, soloist. July 3: Alex Smallens 
conductor; Oscar Levant, soloist in Gershwin 
program. July 5: Andre Kostelanetz. July 
Pierre Monteux, conductor; Isaac Stern, solo 
ist. July 8: Pierre Monteux, conductor. July 9 
Pierre Monteux, conductor; Stell Anderson 
soloist. July 10: Pierre Monteux, conductor 
Yehudi Menuhin, soloist. July 12: Jerome Kern 
night, featuring Showboat, with David Poleri, 
Wm. Warfield, Carol Bruce, Jane Pickens. July 
15: Alex Smallens, conductor; Erica Morini, 
soloist. July 15: Charles Schiff, conductor. July 
16: Charles Schiff, conductor; Richmond Gale 
soloist. July 17: Italian night with Herva Nelli 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Jan Peerce. July 19: Ballet 
night with Mia Slavenska, Alexandra Danilova 
Frederic Franklin. July 21: Alex Smallens, con- 
ductor ; Robert Merrill, Roberta Peters, soloists 
July 22: Alex Smallens, conductor. July 23 
Auoramaura-Cottone, soloist. July 24: Claudio 
Arrau, soloist. July 26: Jarmila Novotna, solo- 
ist. July 28: Alex Smaliens, conductor. July 29 
June and Iris Yaysnoff, soloists. July 30: Henri 
Beering, soloist. July 31: All Menotti program 
with Eileen Farrell, Byron Janis, Wesley 
Dalton 


The Guggenheim Memorial Concerts New York 
City. Cond Edwin Franko Goldman. The 
Goldman Band. Program: July 2: Central Park 
Bach. July 3: Prospect Park: American music 
July 5: Prospect Park: Tschaikovsky {y 6 
Central Park: Wagner. July 7: Central Park 
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school band festival. July 9: Central Park: 
Guggenheim Memorial concert. July 10; Cen- 
tral Park: Bach. July 11: Central Park: Bach. 
July 12: Prospect Park: Gershwin. July 13: 
Central Park: Strauss. July 14: Central Park: 
French music. July 16: Central Park: Gershwin. 
July 17: Prospect Park: Victor Herbert. July 
18: Central Park: Tschaikovsky. July 19: Pros- 
pect Park: Light opera. July 20: Central Park 
erdi. July 21: Central Park: Light opera 
July 23: Central Park: Schubert July 24: Pros- 
pect Park: original band music. July 25 
Central Park: original band music. July 26 
Prospect Park: Italian music. July 27: Central 
Park: Italian music. July 28: Central Park 
Symphonic music. July 30: Central Park: Eng- 
lish music. July 31: Prospect Park: American 
musk 

The Plymouth Rock Center of Music and 
Drama — Duxbury Playhouse, Duxbury, Mass. 
June 25-Sept. 1. Music dir.: George Poinar 
Program Suly 2-5: Orchestra concert with 
guest soloist. July 9-12: Madame Butterfly. July 
16-19: The lelephone and The Old Maid and 
The Thief. July 23-26: The Magic Flute. July 


30-Aug. 2: Orchestra concert with guest soloist 


. 

Dance Festivals 

Colorado College Dance Concert Colorado Col- 
lege, Fine Arts Center Theatre, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 12th season. June 16-Aug. 8. 
Summer Dance Director: Hanya Holm. Assist- 
ants: Oliver Kostock, Molly Lynn. July 26 
Dance and drama evening 

Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival —- at Lee, Mass 
lith season. June 27-Aug. 30. Founder-Direc- 
tor: Ted Shawn. Ethnic, modern, ballet and 
ballroom-exhibition repertoire. Faculty La 
Meri, Tatiana Grantzeva, Ralph McWilliams, 
Polanjenko, Myra Kinch, Richard Stuart and 
Vanya, ete 


European Festivals 
Austria 


Bregenz July 26-Aug. 17: Bregenz Festival 
Graz — Beg. of July: Graz Festival Weeks 
Salzburg — July 26-Aug. 31: Salzburg Fesii.al 


Knokke (Western Flanders) July 1-Aug. 31: 
5th Belgian Summer Festival 


Denmark 


Nykobing Sj.— July 19: Asphalt Ball. Dancing 
in the streets, pageants, concerts, fair, fire- 
works, et 


Stege July 6 Civic 
pageants, music, etc 


Finland 
Helsinki — July 19-Aug. 31 


Games 


Lahti July 26-Aug. 10: Lahti Fair. 


Festival. Fun Fair, 


The XV Olympic 


france 


Aix-en-Provence (Bouches-du-Rhone) — July 10- 
31: International musical festival 

Arles Through July: Art festival. 

Avignon (Vaucluse) — July 14-25: Drama Festi- 
val at the Palace of the Popes. 

Lyons-Charbonnieres (Rhone) — Through July 
10: Musical Festival 

Nimes — Early July: Summer Theatre Festival 

Orange (Vaucluse) — July 26-30 
drama in the ancient theatre. 

Paris — July 14: National celebration. July-Aug. : 
Summer Musical Festival. 

Perpignan (Pyrénées-Orientales) 
Dramatic art festival. 


Vichy (Allier) — Through July: Festival of Mu- 
sic, Drama, Cinema. 


Festival of 


Through July 


Germany 


Ansbach — July 20-27: Ansbach Bach Week 1952 

Bad Hersfeld — July: Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
lays in the cloister ruin: Everyman, Grosses 
jelttheater. 

Bayreuth — July 22-Aug. 25: 
Festival Plays 1952. 

Muenchen uly 5-26: Nymphenburg Summer 
Plays. July 20-Aug. 17: Opera festival perform- 
ances by the Bavarian State Opera. 


Richard Wagner 


Great Britain 
Giyndchaarve 


pera Festival 


Through July 20: Glyndebourne 
Harrogate July 7-12: Harrogate Festival of 
Music 

Llangollen — July 1-6 
Eisteddfod. 


International Musical 
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Greece 


Athens Through Sept.: Symphonic Concerts, 
performance of the tragedy Hecate by Kotpouli 
and others with Katina Paxinou and Aleco 
Minotis 


Italy 


Florence July 
Italian Music 


Naples July 1-15: Neapolitan Summer Musical 
Events at the Floridians 


International Festival of Old 


Palermo — July 4-28: Open air opera perform- 
ances 


Rome — July: Open air symphony concerts in the 
Basilica of Massentius 
Verona — July 10-30: 5th Festival of the Prose 
Theatre performances of Shakespeare, at the 
Roman Theatre and Giusti Garden of Verona, 
and classical performances at Castle of Mal- 
cesine on Lake Garda. July 17-Aug. 17: 30th 
Lyric Season at Verona Arena — Ballet soirées 
given by International Ballet Corps of London 


Luxembourg 


Luxembourg July 18-22: Rose Festivals. July 
20: International Folklore Festival. 


July 16: At the Louis II Stadium, Viennese Soirée. 


July 30: At the Louis LI Stadium, Varieties 
Soiree 


Netherlands 


Gouda — July 27: Festival Week 
Horst July 6-13: International Music Festival. 


The Hague — Through July 5: Holland Festival 
of music and art 


Norway 


Hanko July 1-5: International Regatta 
Tromso July 9-20: The Norway Exhibition 


Portugal 


Guimaraes. July: Saint Torquatus’s Festivals 
with procession, dances and fireworks display 

Vila Franca De Xira— July 5: The “‘Colete 
Encarnado Red Waistcoat festivities). Folk 
dances, regional supper and bull fights. 


: 

Spain 

Pamplona ( Navarre) July 7: First day of cele- 
brated one-week festivities in honor of St. 
Fermin, which include the famous “‘encierros’’ 
when the bulls on their way to the ring are let 
loose in the streets 

Valencia — July 20-31: Feast of St. James. Floral 
games, battles of flowers, bullfights, musical 
contests, etc. 


Sweden 


- (Oland) July 12-20: Open-air Chron- 

icle Play, at Borgholm Castle. 

Leksand — July 13-21: The Road to Heaven, an 
open-air play of old Dalecarlian traditions with 
folk music and dancing. 

Ostersund (Jamtland) — July 6, 13, 20: Open-air 
performances of Arnljot, opera of Viking times 

Roma (Gotland) — July 6: Stanga Plays. Var- 
berb. july 19, 20, 23, 26, 27: Volpone, per- 
formed in the courtyard of Varberg Castle 

Vilhelmina (South Lapland) — July 19-20: Folk 
Song and Dance Festival. Open-air chronicle. 

Visby (Gotland) — July 23, 24, 26, 28: Petrus de 
Dacia, miracle play with music. 

Ystad (Skane) July _27-Aug. 3: Historical open- 
air plays in Abbey Garden. 


Switzerland 


Interlaken — July 5-Sept. 14: Open-air William 
Tell Festival Plays. 

Kreuzlingen — July 26: Nocturnal Lake Festival 

Locarno — Through July 10: 6th International 
Film Festival. 


St. Gall — July 11-13: Swiss Federal Yodelling 


Festival. 


Yugoslavia 


Throughout the summer season performances of 
Yugoslav folk songs and dances in all tourist 
resorts, and tours of Yugoslav pianists, violin- 
ists, singers, etc., in tourist resorts 
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---OR NOT TO BE? 


If You're Not Sure — DON’T — 
But If You MUST Act — 
ACT NOW! 
——— Send For 


* The Keys To Broadway * 


NEW ACTORS HANDBOOK 
FOR STUDY AND REFERENCE 


f A Reputable 


TO THE STUDENT 


TOR 


ton On: ———— 
— NUMBERS! RATES! 
SION, SUMMER THEATRES. 
—E HOW TO LEARN AND EARN. 


: Send Only $1.00 Fer Your Copy Tedey! 
. 


¥ THEATRE INFORMATION 


ROOM 4 22 EAST 42nd ST. N.Y. 17. BL Y, 


OF GEORGE JEAN 
ed. Charles Angoff 5.00 


THE THEATRE DICTIONARY 
Wilfred Granville 


j LEGEND OF LOVERS 


NATHAN 


i 
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New York 19, N. Y. 


KRREEZER Fae as ons 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 
PIRANDELLO 


in the New American Edition 
of Everyman’s Library 
Only $1.45 


Naked Masks 


FIVE PLAYS 


Selected and Edited by ERIC BENTLEY 


Fi 
Pe 
y, 


includes: Six Characters in Search of on Author, 


it ts Sol (lf You Think So), Heary IV 


Own Woy—and for the first time in English, Liola. 


£&. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


New York 10 
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By Arthur Todd 


George Gershwin — 
American Rhapsodist 


pe GERSHWIN ‘once 
people are American 
today. Music must repeat the 
and aspirations of the times.” 


“My 


time 1s 


said: 
my 
thoughts 


It is perhaps this idea in his work 
that accounts for the current Gershwin 
upsurge. One can point to the 
nomenal success of the film An American 
in Paris, the return of Of Thee I Sing 
the three 
complete albums, Porgy and Bess, Girl 
Crazy and Of Thee I Sing. The fifteenth 
annual George Gershwin Memorial Con 
held at Stadium 


is more evidence of the mass 


phe- 


to Broadway, and release of 


cert, to be Lewisohn 
this month 
interest in this most American of com- 
Another indication is the fact 
that Porgy and Bess will be offered for 
a limited engagement in September at 


the Met in New York prior to its na- 


posers. 


tional and European tour. 


the the 
Orchestra, a new performing 
of twenty-five musicians and five 
singers, goes on a coast-to-coast tour of 
some eighty-six cities with a list of 
others waiting to book this concert series 
for the 1953-1954 season 
Between 1920 1937 
for 


Later in Gershwin 


Concert 


season, 


unit 


and Gershwin 
the 


complete musicals, contributed songs to 


composed scores twenty-seven 


musicals and 
for four films. This im- 
pressive output included five editions of 
George White's Scandals, Lady Be Good, 
Oh, Kay, Girl Crazy and, for Hollywood, 
music for the Goldwyn Follies, A Damsel 
in Distress Shall We Dance? In 
1927, the year of the first all-Gershwin 
program by the Philharmonic Symphony 
at Lewisohn Stadium, with Gershwin as 
soloist, the was 
sented on Broadway by three musicals 
Rosalie, Strike Up The Band and Funn) 
Face. 


eighteen other revues and 
wrote the music 


and 


composer also repre- 


1924 
wrote the musik 


and 1937 
for his two theatre mas- 
terworks, Porgy and Bess and the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Of Thee I Sing. In the 


same period he also wrote his six major 


Between Gershwin 


orchestral works. 

The 
Rhapsody in Blue, was given its world 
premiére in 1924 when Gershwin 
only twenty-six. It proved to be the most 


first of his large concert works, 


was 


famous piece of serious music written by 
an American and, at the same time, the 
world’s most famous jazz composition 
This was music that was freshly 
ceived, alive and completely original. It 


con- 


also served to kill the popular miscon- 
ception that jazz had to be in strict time 
The termed 
“the musical kaleidoscope of America” 


spirit of what Gershwin 
with 
best 


records 
the 
Levant’s solo playing 
Philadelphia Le- 
vant’s technical strength and great rhyth- 
mi capture the 
essence of Gershwin’s intention. Also ex- 


has been transferred to 


notable success. In many ways 


is Oscar piano 


with the Orchestra 


sense seem to very 
cellent is Leonard Pennario’s interpre- 
tation under Paul Whiteman’s baton 
The 1925, 
was composed for the New York Sym- 
phony at the of Dr 
Walter Damrosch. has 
tain lacks con- 
fragmentary — it 
was nevertheless a much more ambitious 
work than the Rhapsody. It is crowded 
with enough melodies to supply another 
with six and is 
infectious, light-hearted and original. Its 
only 


Concerto in F, written in 


Society invitation 
Though it cer- 
defects it is uneven, 


tinuity and is often 


composer symphonies 
recording —a masterful 
Oscar Levant with Andre Koste- 
the Philharmonic- 
Symphony orchestra of New York 
great zest and drive 


available 
one by 
lanetz conducting 


has 


familiar but 
Gershwin 


Less fine in their way 


Preludes I, U1, Wl 


Haunting in melody 


are the 
composed in 1926 
and interestingly developed thematically, 
this the 
and buoyant qualities found in the com- 


trio is characterized by blues 


poser’s larger works. Again their authori- 
tative recorded performance is by Oscar 
Morton Gould 


Levant with 


Orchestra 


and his 

Gershwin’s first trip to Paris resulted 
in another work that has achieved world 
fame, An American in Paris. The best per- 
formance to date of this symphonic work 
has 
interesting reading 
the 


Leonard Bernstein who 


the 


is by pro- 


duced most and 


score. This work, 
which provides the music for the ballet 
in the film of the title, had 


great popular success in its sound-track 


interpretation of 


same has 
transcription and has also served to focus 
interest on other interpretations such as 
Paul Whiteman, of 
vant and the Philadelphia orchestra, and 
of Alec 


lanetz’s orchestra 


those of Oscar Le- 


Templeton with Andre Koste- 


When Gershwin returned from Holly- 
1931 he brought with him a 
riew symphonic work, the Second Rhap- 
sody for Piano and Orchestra. This work 
has a percussive quality that well ex- 
plains why Gershwin originally thought 
(continued on page 93) 
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(| NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU... 
\Whese Beautiful and Authoritative Books 


| MATISSE: 


HIS ART AND HIS PUBLIC 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
. the authoritative as well as 
the only truly perceptive work 
on the artist.” 


—A.rrep M. Frankfurter 
Editor, Art News 


Original Price $12.50 
Members Pay $8.50 


| His Art anv His Pustic, with its 576 pages containing more than 


400 plates (23 in full color); Great Paintincs in America, presenting 101 famous 
paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Batter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest ballet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 
tinguished works in the arts available to you. 


..at savings up to 50% and more 


These books, together with those pictured on this page and listed below, are repre- 
sentative of the fine volumes available to you with membership in the Seven Arts Book 
Society AT SAVINGS WHICH AVERAGE UP TO 50% AND MORE, as you will 
readily note when you compare the original price with the special price to members. 


You may begin your membership with any of the 

— ‘ books pictured or listed on this page, and in addi- 
* PAINTINGS i tion, as part of this Special Introductory Offer, you oe HOMES 
GRE T F. “RICA 4 : » will receive as a FREE gift your choice of The Homes (MERICA 
IN AMERI . i . of America by Ernest Pickering, recounting the biog- ‘ 

0 P i raphy of the American Home, its comprehensive text 

. profusely illustrated with over 215 beautiful photo- 

graphic plates; or Curt Sachs’ World History of the 

Dance, a giant volume with 32 plates which has been 

characterized as ‘the definitive history of the dance.” 


YOU CAN THUS RECEIVE UP TO $27.50 RETAIL BOOK VALUE FOR ONLY $5.75. 


The Seven Arts Book Society 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


5 


Mimbership in the Society is simple. Each [9 The Seven Arts Book Society Please send me os my FREE gift book (Check one) 


month you will receive FREE the Seven Arts News, de- 

scribing the forthcoming selection, and listing all other 

books available. If the selection is a book you think 

would not moke a welcome addition to your library, 

you send back a form (always provided along with a 

prepaid envelope) specifying some other book you may Seven Arts News sent to me free each month. %!n9) 

want. Or you may simply indicate, Send me nothing | may cancel my membership at any time [) MATISSE: His Art And His Public 

next month after taking 4 books. NOT 

Please remember that you do not hove to take a book WOOOCUTS OF MAILLOL 

every month. You may take os few as four in an entire AMERICAN BUILDING 

yeor ond still enjoy all the advantages of membership. eineasiiitiadl iia cea ieada <= OF GREAT POEMS 

You poy only for the books you want—books of your NAME (Please Print) LIMITS ‘ART 

own choice—and you save on every book you purchase. GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA 
ART HAS MANY FACES - 

ADDRESS p PICASSO-S0 Yeors of His Art 

MEN OF MUSIC OU. 


‘ . C HOMES OF AMERICA List Price 5.75 
c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130W.56 St..N.Y.C [) WORLD HISTORY OF THE DANCE. List Price 7.50 
Please enroll me as a member. | May ajso send me the book(s) checked 
accept as few as 4 books a year, which | below of the Specicl Membership 
may choose from the Society's illustrated Price (plus 24¢ postoge ond hon- 
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offstage... 


Aristotie Is Not Off Broadway 


NEW theatre will open in 

Greenwich Village in Septem- 
ber and, according to William De 
Lys, its proprietor, it will represent 
a marked departure from present 


theatrical practice in several respects. 


The theatre is being reconverted 
from an old movie house called The 
Hudson Playhouse, known with de- 
risive affection among the children 
of the neighborhood as “the Dump.” 
Until it shut its doors about a year 
ago, the house specialized in double 
4 Western for the kids 


and something from 1934 to plac ate 


features 


the adults. The seats were far gone 
in dilapidation, and many a Green- 


wich Village parent still carries 


The kids on Christopher Street called it “the Dump.” 


splinters in his person from sitting 
through the three-hour program 
Mr. De Lys has taken care of 
that: The new seats are handsome 
and were constructed as nearly 
as an interviewer could determine 
on principles laid down in Aris- 
totle’s Poetics. Mr. De 
Aristotle in 
point he happens to be arguing, and 


he is a man of decided views. 


Lys quotes 


support of whatever 


Theater De Lys—as the house 
on Christopher Street is now called 

will be a completely professional 
theatre, Mr. De Lys said, and the 
fact that it is not in the Broadway 
area should not. confuse the issue. 
He dislikes the term 
in itself; and in any case he insists 


‘off Broadway” 


12 


it has no application to his project 
The theatre will have an all-Equity 
resident company and will operate 
on an enlarged version of the stock- 
company system. 


Plays will run for a month, in- 
stead of the usual week; and an- 
other play will be in rehearsal dur- 
ing the run. A second company of 
any play that makes a critical suc- 
cess will tour in cities that don’t 
usually get road companies of Broad- 


way shows. 


The theatre will use a member- 
ship plan, and tickets will be sold 
only to members. This is a variation 
of the subscription system; a mem- 
bership will be bought outright, and 
then the member can decide for 
himself whether he wants to buy 


tickets to one play, several, or all 
of them 

Mr. De Lys, a hard-bitten man of 
forty-odd, is relentlessly earnest 
about his theatre, in which, he said, 
he has already invested $90,000 and 
expects to invest more 

[he stage is his special pride; he 
is convinced that Aristotle would ap- 
prove of it. It is being built to in- 
clude features of the proscenium 
stage, the stair arrangements of the 
Greek stage, and the jutting apron 
of the commedia dell’arte stage. 

Among the plays scheduled for 
early production are Frankie and 
Johnny, a folk play with music, by 
John Huston, and a revival of Percy 


Mac Kaye’s The Scarecrow. 


Playgoer: A Man Who Knows His 
Own Mind 


| AN attempt to find an “average 


playgoer” we interviewed Mr. 
Irving Kleinman, the first one who 
happened our way. He turned out 
very “unaverage.” At forty-one, Mr. 
Kleinman is the president of the 
Industrial Chemical Export Com- 
pany of New York. He has been a 
business man for only eight years; 
before that he was a professional vio- 
linist, or as he said —he played 
the fiddle and still plays it with an 


Brooklyn 


where he was born. He is reverent 


amateur orchestra in 
about music, and the reverence car- 
ries over into his playgoing. He 
doesn’t go to any old play, and if 


he happens on one that doesn’t 


BAUM 


HARRY 


It’s being reconverted for a new kind of stock company. 


meet his standards, he walks out. 
This he has done many times 

But when he finds a play he ad- 
mires, there’s no holding him. He 
doesn’t go to see it only once: he 
goes over and over. In the case of 
his current enthusiasm, he managed 
to meet the author, the star, most 
members of the cast almost every- 
body, in fact, except the press agent, 
who would seem to have overlooked 
a bet. For Mr. Kleinman wasn’t a 
backer and had no other interest in 
the play than that he thought it 
great. “Great” is his own word, and 
he is not partial to understatement. 

Opportunely, the present play of 
his heart is Joseph Kramm’s The 
Shrike. It’s just as well for them- 
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selves that the Pulitzer committee 
gave it the drama award; otherwise 
they would have had a sharp talk- 
Mr. Kleinman. The 
case against The Shrike is stated in 


ing-to from 


the book section on page 4 of this 
magazine. The case for it has been 
stated vehemently by Mr. Kleinman 
many it in 
the Philadelphia tryout, and it’s a 
fair guess that he will state it many 


times since he first saw 


times again. Anyone who doesn’t 


want to hear it can take his coat off 
and step outside. 


Never niggardly in his compari- 


sons, Mr. Kleinman likens the play 
on the one hand to an Aeschylean 
the Bach 
fugue. As a musician he prefers the 


tragedy, on other to a 


second comparison. The third act, 
he says, is like the “final stretto” of 
a fugue. A stretto, as any passer-by 
will tell you, is the grand finale of 
the theme is 


stated on various levels; then it is 


classical fugue. A 
given a backward statement or “in- 
And then, in Mr. Klein- 
man’s language, “in the stretto all 
the furies of heaven and hell break 
with 


” 
version 


loose, many voices or tones 
overlapping one on another in a 
frightening but artistically satisfying 


effect.” 
W e’re 


man said 


only telling you what the 

and demonstrated with 
a profusion of detail from the play 
itself, which he seems to know at 
the and 
But he has a bone to pick 
both. He 
marred the play by changing the 
Mr. Kleinman 
saw it in Philadelphia. He thinks 
they violated the spirit of the play 


least as author 


well as 
director 


with them 


believes they 


original ending as 


in favor of a strong “Curtain” for 
Mr. Ferrer, the star. 


He also has an argument with the 
critics, even the ones who praised 
the play. They missed the point, Mr 
Kleinman thinks, in regarding Ann 
Downs 


Evelyn 


the wife, played by Judith 


as “the shrike,” the mate- 


Julie Harris, past winner of a Theatre 
World award, presented certificates to 
this year’s winners, Audrey Hepburn 
(Gigi) and Tony Bavaar (Paint Your 
Wagon). 
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devouring bird which gave the play 
its title. The real shrike, Mr. Klein- 
man said, is the heartless society 
which traps people like Jim Downs 
economically (inside a psychiatric 
ward or out of it) and traps people 
like his wife emotionally at the same 
time. 


Anyway, Mr. 
to fight it 


Kleinman is ready 
out with our book re- 
viewer in the early dawn over on 
the Jersey flats, using hypotheses at 


fifty paces 


Most Promising 


UDREY HEPBURN led the list of 
A winners in the annual Theatre 
World 
ance in Gigi. The awards were given 
by Daniel Blum, editor of the pic- 
torial Theatre World and 
Screen World, to “the most promis- 


awards for her perform- 


annuals 


ing personalities of the Broadway 
stage.” 

The other winners include Mar- 
Winters in 1 Am A Camera, 
Diana Herbert in The Number, Kim 
Stanley in The Chase, Helen Wood 


in Seventeen and Pal Joey, and Pa- 


ian 


tricia Benoit in Glad Tidings. 
The 


Bavaar_ in 


winners 
Paint Your Wagon, 
Charles Proctor in Twilight Walk, 
Peter Conlow in Courtin’ Time and 
Three Wishes for Jamie, Conrad 
Janis in The Brass Ring, Eric Sin- 
clair in Legend of Lovers and Much 
Ado About Nothing, and Dick Kall- 


man in Seventeen. 


men were: Tony 


Julie Harris, a past award winner, 
presented the certificates to the win- 
ners — at one of the ritual cocktail 
parties by which all such events are 


consecrated. 


Very Much Off Broadway 


S*° rs from the casting offices, if 


there really are any, could do 
worse than take an occasional look 
at the entertainments staged by New 
York settlement houses. Actors aren’t 
often born in Shubert’s Alley or left 
on Sardi’s doorstep, and producers 
may be making a mistake by failing 
to look beyond Times Square and 


purlieus in the search for talent. 


Our private scout, a shadowy fig- 
ure hardly noticeable except for his 





SLIM AARONS 


Joshua Logan, co-pro- 
ducer of Wish You Were 
Here, very reasonably di- 
rected the pool-side 
seenes at the side of a 
pool, Mr. Logan, Jack 
Cassidy, Paul Valentine, 
Christine Matthews and 
Sheila Bond. 


ously having themselves one hell o iufter the show Rehears 
a time.” ragged, but we were all 


At East Side House, now in ee 

sixty-first vear. an original musica Downtown on East 10th Street, 
revue called Spring Again was pr the Boys Club of New York n 
sented. The music bv David Colsor existence seventy-five years staged 
Hughes seemed pleasant enough to » musical called What Have You 
an untutored ear: the sketches ha Got To Lose? The sketches were 
in almost too professional air a vritten by members of the senior 


. cy } Oo j he prog y ’ 
though the writers were determine: ama group, and the program in 


to compete with Broadway at it cluded an original ball Between 


worst as well as its best. But non Avenue A and B,” where life ap- 
of that mattered alongside the fact arently runs high. Our scout said 
that the boys and girls were giving t was all very agreeable and he is 
their all. which in some cases was sorry the kids will be between shows 
Song-and-dance men. Jimmy Noonan, a surprising lot. intil some time in the autumn 
Kim Chlanda and Charlie Polak had 


themselves one hell of a time in Spring [The age range of the performers 


{gain at the East Side settlement house the Having Wonderful Rehearsal 


was from five to somewhere in 
early twenties. It may seem unfair HE cast of Wish You Were Here, 
to the spirit of such productions to T which opened at the Imperial 
velvet evening cape and collapsibl single out particular actors; but June 25, held at least part of its 
top hat, recently caught (his jargon our man said that one Kimberly rehearsals under pleasanter circum- 
is nothing if not professional) two Chlanda, age eight, was the stand- stances than are usual on Broad- 
settlement-house programs: One at out of the evening. Kim did songs way. The musical, adapted by Ar- 
East Side House up in Yorkville, and dances with the self-assurance thur Kober and Joshua Logan from 
the other at the Boys Club of New of an infant George M. Cohan, and Mr. Kober’s play, Having Wonder- 
York, on the lower East Side. He spoke an incredible number of lines ful Time, is set at a Camp Kare- 
reported that he enjoyed himself, without flufing one. With _ the free in the Catskills —that giddy 
though probably not as much as the aplomb of a veteran of the 44th vacation land for the high of heart 


kids in the shows. who were “obvi- Street Walgreen’s he told our scout and low of budget ——-and some of 
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Noel 


means 


used to being without your 


the action takes place in and around 
a swimming pool. One of Jo Miel- 
ziner’s seventeen sets, in fact, is a 
swimming pool, and a condition of 
casting for the principals was that 


be 


get wet without turning blue. 


they able to swim, or at least to 


Naturally, with a resourceful pub- 


licity man handy, the 


at 


scenes were 


rehearsed an actual swimming 
pool, even before Mr. Mielziner’s set 
was built 

The 
by Harold Rome, and the energetic 


Mr 


and co-producer with Leland Hay- 
ward, also directed and staged the 


dances 


music and lyrics were done 


Logan, besides being co-author 


As a retrospective note, the part 
played by Jack Cassidy was 
interpreted in the 1937 production 
by the late John 
field. The Theatre Arts reviewer at 
the time said: “Mr. Garfield seems, 


now 


then Jules) Gar- 


himself, to be vacationing from the 
stern discipline of the Group theatre 
and to have gained in freedom and 
personal expressiveness through the 


temporary release.” 


Dancers’ Dilemma 


T 


ol 


wo of the youngsters who found 
a special place in the affections 
Talent the 
the Stage 
46th Street 
Patty Ann 


59 


the audience at 


howcase by 


presented 
Managers’ Club at the 
May, 


theatre in were 


torch’ 
can't get 


“Carrying a 


that you 


of 


case 


used-to-be. 
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Tallulah: No, no. It’s a sad 


mattering. 


Jackson and Norma Thornton, both 
members of the chorus of Pal Joey 
The idea of the showcase, an annual 
affair, is to give relative newcomers 

even though they may have mi- 
nor parts in current shows—a 
chance to perform before producers, 
directors and other theatrical per- 
sonages. 

Miss Jackson and Miss Thornton 
appeared in a sketch called “Danc- 
ers’ Dilemma,” in which they satir- 
ized the style of Agnes de Mille and 
other choreographers; at least three 
producers were impressed enough 
to seek the girls out for auditions. 

Miss Jackson stayed in the chorus 


of Pal Joey, but Miss 


moved into a leading dance role, 


Thornton 


vacated by Helen Wood in favor of 
Hollywood. 


Critics At Large 


A’ A panel discussion of the 
American stage, sponsored by 
the New York chapter of ANTA in 
May, French critic Leo Sauvage of 
rebuked the commercialism 
and 


critics 


Figaro 
of 


dramatic 


Broadway took American 
task for their 
neglect of the non-commercial thea- 
tre. French critics, according to Mr. 
Sauvage, distinctions: 
They that has a 
chance of being good and judge it 
on its merits. 


to 


make no 


cover anything 


In this way, he said, new talent 


can be discovered without waiting 


ZAIMENNES NHOF 





minding over not 


Noel: Quit pampering him, 
.Talloo — you're giving hin: 
food for thoughtlessness. 


Norma Thornton and Patty Ann Jackson 


burlesqued Agnes de Mille’s choreog- 


raphy in Talent °52. 


for the established 


tul 


producers to 
n it up. It was this open-minded 
of the French 
that brought 
ot 
Louis Jouvet and Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault 


he 
the 
late 


attitude 
added, 


talents 


critics, 
to light 


such actors as the 
Barrault and his troupe, by 
the way, are being brought to New 
York by Sol Hurok next November 
in a repertory of six plays. 

John Chapman of the New York 
Daily 


panel, on which six countries were 


News was moderator for the 
represented. 


He Says They Said it 


Am »w who was there swears 
that the remarks quoted under 
the pictures of Tallulah Bankhead 
and Noel Coward below were ac- 


tually made. The 


occasion was a 
supper at the Pen and 
Ethel Merman shortly 


before she closed in Call Me Madam 


midnight 


Pencil for 


and left for Hollywood to appear in 


the film version. 





Tallulah: Soda’s 


wagon. 


fattening. 


I'm on the scotch-and-water 





The Monthly Critical Review: 


Hook ‘n' Ladder 

The Victim 

Much Ado About Nothing 
The Male Animal 

Of Thee I Sing 

Shuffle Along 

Tovarich 

Conscience 


New Faces 


Revivals, Arrivals and Quick Departures 


by Harold Clurman 


Harold Clurman is serving as 


guest critic in this issue substi- 


tuting for our regular critic, 


George Jean Nathan, who is 


on vacation 


JOHN BENNEWITZ 


Frank Miles 
Royale, and everyone agrees that was one perform- 
Lesley’s The 


ran for two nights and 


a farce by Chuck Horner 
the 


Ladder, 
and ran for one performance at 


ance too long. Leonard Victim (based 


on a novel by Saul Bellows 


a matinee at the President. It contained an idea that 


might have been provocatively developed. 

The Victim is the story of a man who accepts the 
persecution of a one-time professional colleague who 
turns up after years of absence to accuse his former 
associate of having wrecked his life. The play’s cen- 
tral 
drunken derelict 


character is a Jew, and his tormentor—a 

charges that his ruin was deliber- 
ately engineered by the Jew as a vengeful act pro- 
voked by the 


man suffers in the belief that he must justify himself, 


“victim’s” anti-Semitism. The innocent 
even though he realizes that the accuser is mad 

To be made effective on the stage this nightmarish 
plot required an eerie and stylized treatment; but 
Mr. Lesley’s approach was awkwardly naturalistic 
and literal. 

There followed a series of revivals, the least worthy 
was Much Ado About Nothing, 


which eked out four performances at the Music Box 


of which by far 
In a gentle mood one might say about a bad revival 
of such a play, “Well, still it is Shakespeare.” But at 
this revival, by and with Anthony Eustrel (the direc- 
Paul Hartman, Betty Oakes and Jack Carson in Of Thee I 
Sing act as though they knew better than to make old 


jokes about vice-presidents. 
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Benedict of the evening assisted in his mis- 
demeanor by Claire Luce, I could barely repress an 
inward cry of rage, not so much at the vandalism of 
doing Shakespeare with such ineptitude as at the 
effrontery of it. There are people who pick up Shake- 
speare as if he were the easiest dramatist to do instead 
of being almost the most difficult. One ought to issue 
certificates of competence as permits to anyone who 
proposes to present a Shakespeare play, for, as we 
have had recent opportunity to observe, even the best 
frequently fail at it. 

The Male Animal, opening the spring season for 
the praiseworthy City Center, and since moved to 
the Music Box with the universal accolade of the 
press, is a happy revival. It is a thoroughly pleasant 
play, and its cast, including James Thurber’s co-au- 
thor Elliott Nugent, Robert Preston, Martha Scott 
and Matt Briggs, ranges from the adequate to the 
excellent, while the staging by Michael Gordon is 
more than apt. Some of the reviewers proclaimed the 
production an improvement on the original which 
it may very well be, though, if I remember correctly, 
Herman Shumlin handled the play somewhat less 
farcically and tended to keep its dual aspect the 
personal and social stories more unified, making 
the whole more legitimately of a piece. The funniness 
of the original was a little less stagy and more human. 

I should not ordinarily 'stop to compare the pro- 
ductions at all, first, because I am satisfied that the 
present show is fine; and second, because I distrust 
comparisons of productions seen over ten years apart 
when, to begin with, the difference between produc- 
tions of such plays as The Male Animal, when they 
are both good, can only be the difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Yet I have stopped to 
make a distinction between the Shumlin and the City 


Patricia Hammerlee, Virginia DeLuce, Rosemary O'Reilly 
and Robert Clary in New Faces of 1952 work hard to 
‘smart entertainment for the theatregoing keen- 


produce 
wits” — but are “always nearly there.” 


Center production because it is not uncommon for 
reviewers, when they are well pleased, to praise a 
second fine production at the expense of the first 
which they rarely remember as well as they pretend. 
They forget too that a good thing improves with 
familiarity. 

What is different between The Male Animal then 
and now is not the production so much as the 
audience. In 1940 the audience took the play’s liber- 
alism its genial reminder of the American tradition 
of free discussion in its assured stride. Today, in 
the light of our pronounced social uncertainties, the 
controversial aspect of the play is received as either 
something to be quietly disregarded in the general 
fun or as something so sharply relevant as to strike 


one like a spectre at the feast. 


oe sty The Male Animal is not in- 


tended as a tract of any sort, but one cannot entirely 
overlook the material and point of view of any 
play — even a light comedy. Nowadays we want to 
keep our fun “clean,” so there is the tendency to 
speak only of the laughter in The Male Animal just 
as we speak only of the language in a play by Fry. 
But all plays — no matter how frivolous — have con- 
tent, and to neglect that content is to nullify the 
play. The justification for the theatre lies in its con- 
nection with the life around it, and there can be no 
true appreciation of the theatre where we concentrate 
exclusively on thearte arts. 

Of Thee I Sing, though first produced in 1931, is 
a product of the twenties. The country was giddily 
prosperous in the twenties and we were then habitu- 
ally indifferent to politics. Politics was the trade and 
pastime of not particularly respectable people. To 
most of us, in fact, politics was a joke. The truth is 
that many of us were as much amused as scandalized 
by the didos of the Harding administration. Of Thee 
I Sing reflected our common American attitude 
toward the political scene and its officialdom —a 
good-humored cynicism. 

The depression, Roosevelt, fascism, war and the 
possibility of new wars have altered our attitude. We 
may not know more, but we are more aware or, at 
any rate, worried. Jokes about the nonentity of our 
vice-presidents, for example, (and this is one of the 
main jokes in Of Thee I Sing) no longer strike us as 
being especially funny. A real musical satire of our 
contemporary political life is hardly possible at pres- 
ent because our minds are too troubled in this regard, 
and we have grown touchy. 

This, however, does not altogether explain what is 
wrong with the current revival of the Kaufman- 
Ryskind-Gershwin show at the Ziegfeld. It lacks 
sparkle, the high-living (continued on page 82 
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So-o-o, will 
television ever replace 
commedia dell’ arte? 





by George Freedley 


na o P 

gees dell’ arte, like Broadwa% show business, 
has always been tough. ‘No one calls it byits Italian name any 
more (or has for years), But it sufives lustily in modern enter- 
tainment enjoyed by millions te Would be astonished to know 
that it has classic origingsan is weightily written about by 
scholars. 

It started more than half a century ago in Renaissance 
Italy, and ‘in spite of that word “arte” in its name it was the 
popular entertainment of its time — impromptu comedy with 
a a stock characters and a basic story situation in which no holds 
were barred once tHt play had begun. It was bawdy and pro- 
» ane, and the audience Gould always join in the fun if they felt 

like it— much as playgoers at an Olsen an@ Johnson revue are 
erfticed into dancing in the aisles to the tune of Boomps-a-Daisy. 

he main figures were Harlequin, Pierrot and Columbine; and 
‘the rough stuff originated mainly with Harlequin. 








It is a protean form of confedy with many names*in usage 
of our times. We call it slapstick, burlesque, the bl4@kout skit, 
and sometimes by no name at all, though it is easily recognizable 
when we see it in the movies, vaudeville, night clubs or a Broad- 
way musical comedy like Top Banana. It even invades,the more 
precious arts, as when Alfred Lunt appeared to go through the 
motions of lighting the footlights in last season’s revival of Cosi 
Fan Tutte at the Metropolitan. 

And so profane comedy was introduced into the temple of 
American operatic art. Wit, subtle or, broad, is all too rare on 
the stage, and it always comes from the brain and sensitivity of 
artist, whether he be a writer or a performer. After all, there 
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Groucho Harlequin, 
crouched to spring at 
any passing Columbine. 


was regularly a scenario for any tommedta dell’ arte perform- 
Ance, and Hellywood’s use of the term has an old and honorable 
precedent. . 

In rough-and-tumble comedy it is usually the performer 
who gets credit for all the fun; but the rowdiest character come- 
dian needs his writer, unless he happens to be one himself. An 
actor’can, and often does, improve on his material, but he must 
have something to start with. The. vaudeville, burlesque and 
revue stages have all seen brilliant improvisations in their day, 
and these will always be part of the charm of such comedy. The 
spur-of-the-moment gag or piece of business can well be the 
best thing in the show. And yet the most resourceful comedian 
will not go on stage without some notion of what he has to do: 

This tradition of prepared, and even highly formalized, 
material that lends itself to improvisation derives directly from 
“commedia dgll’ arte. One of the direct derivatives is English 
pantomime, whose main patterns of character and action sere 
set long ago. But British audiences, London or provincial,sexpéct 
the mimes to interpolate something of their own and gre ready 


with generous applause for ani effective improvisation. 
/ 
a 


Sas in this special use of the term has never 
had a real vogue in America, though its animating principle 
insinuates itself into almost every entertainment medium. The 
first motion pictures — especially the comedies -« were made 
from the sketchiest of scenarios and the Story was made up 
between camera takes on the sets with everyone from the direc- 
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Durante, the well- 
dressed Pierrot. 


Pierrot trying to be Harlequin 


19 





tor to the cameraman making suggestions about 
what should come next. The wild hilarity of the 
early Mack 
Keystone cops, bathing girls and all-—was in the 
spirit of pantomime and commedia dell’ arte. The 
formal element was there: The cops were always 


Sennett one-reelers — pie-throwing, 


chasing some engaging ne’er-do-well, who always, 


after whatever ridiculous mishaps on the way, es- 


caped the law and won a bathing beauty (Gloria 
Swanson was one of them) for his own. 

The Charlie Chaplin pictures, from a flickery one- 
reeler like The Rink to a full-length feature with 
sound like The Great Dictator, even more perfectly 
fit into the tradition. Chaplin’s sad and absurd little 
tramp, who can always touch the heart of whatever 
ragged Columbine he is yearning after, is both Harle- 
quin and Pierrot, depending on whether he is win- 
ning the girl or losing her; and it is little wonder 
that the French, with their love of the old characters, 
took Chaplin to their hearts as “Charlot.” The 
unsmiling Buster Keaton was also a variant of Pier- 
rot, wistful and preposterous as the original. 

In the contemporary film there seems to be less 
and less room for the commedia dell’ arte modes: 
Production methods are so standardized that there is 
no room for improvisation. But the spirit of the 
classic comedy form was at large in the best of the 
Marx pictures (Harpo is a maniacal variation on 
Pierrot); in the giddy antics of W. C. Fields; in 
Danny Kaye, and even, in watery form, in Laurcl 
and Hardy and Abbott and Costello. 

But on the stage and in the night clubs commedia 
deil’ arte continues to prosper. A dozen or more lead- 
ing zanies could easily step into a harlequinade, with 
or without the traditional costumes. 

Phil Silvers of Top Banana plays Harlequin in 
his own way, to be sure —all through that musical: 
In the slapdash manner with which he scampers 
through the part, in the boldness of his buffoone 
and in a fine bit of pantomime in the sequence when 
he and Walter Dare Wahl run afoul of a stepladder. 
The music and dancing in the show are unimportant; 
it is Phil Silvers and his fellow comedians — Lyndy 
Doherty, Herbie Faye, Joey Faye and the othe: 
bananas who win the applause, as their predecessors 
won it in the courtyards of Italy and the whole 


continent centuries ago. 


2 comedians who come to mind as 


commedia dell’ arte performers are Jimmy Durante 
the night-club act in which he and his partners, Lou 
Clayton and Eddie Jackson, broke up all the furni- 
ture within reach, including a toilet seat, would have 
been loved in the heyday of formal commedia dell’ 
arte), Bert Lahr, Bobby Clark, Jimmy Savo, Ed 
Wynn and many others. On television Sid Caesar 
and Imogene Coca make their whole program a 


harlequinade, with Miss Coca a Columbine who is 


20 


ready for anything. Milton Berle, who has done his 
stint in every medium, also now performs mainly on 
television, and his name surely belongs on the list. 

To underscore an earlier point, all of these acto: 
depend to one extent or another on their writers. 
They even make jokes about it. Often enough the 
writers are completely unknown to the public; and 
yet the talents of such as George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, to name only two, have gone into the 
creation of the disorderly fun of Broadway revues 
and musicals. The better the writing, the less impor- 
tant it seems to be in this kind of theatre, for the 
public is too busy laughing to care where the joke 
started and takes it for granted that the comedians 
make it all up out of their own heads. 

The spirit of commedia dell’ arte was always a 
robust one, rich in a bawdiness too good-humored 
and sure of itself to resort to leers and snickers: it 
would settle for nothing less than a guffaw. And 
though it has often had to retreat in the face of 
periodic attacks by censorship, direct or indirect, it 
has never lost its conviction that sex is very funny 
or at least that some aspects of it are. 

The public has always shared this conviction. It 
needs no demonstration, of course, that sex is here to 
stay, and the most militant puritanism has never 
been able to keep it out of the theatre. If it isn’t 
present openly, it’s sure to be present covertly and 
sometimes with a depressing furtiveness. The un- 
abashed sex of the burlesque stage and the blackout 
sketches of the revues has its ancestry in Italian 
comedy and the even older comedy of the Greeks 
and Romans. At its worst this kind of comedy offends 
taste rather than morals; and at its best it shares the 
dignity of Falstaff, Tom Jones, the roustabouts of 
Sheridan’s plays, and even—in case _ intellectuals 
are not convinced—of James Joyce’s Molly Bloom. 

Burlesque — banned in New York by local law 
carries much of the impact of the old comedy. In 
this form it is as free as it ever was. If one finds the 
balloon bladders and extensive loaves of French 
bread offensive, he can always stay away. However, 


the Zanni, Il Dottore, Pantalone and other tradi- 
tional characters remain in the persons of numerous 
burlesque comics. There were always beautiful girls, 
and there still are. In the old times they were 
undraped, but usually through dramatic action rathe1 
than actual disrobing to the strains of music. The strip 
tease is a later development which can’t claim succes- 
sion from the classic art form. Unclothed beauties 
may be fun, but they’re not the essence of comedy. 
Clowns are loved in the circus or on the stage. 
The pantomime artist can be a superb performer 
whether it be Marceline, the Fratellinis, Toto, Gri- 
maldi or Jimmy Savo. Pantomime is an ancient and 
honored art. Bawdiness and fresh, innocent comedy 
can — and do — exist side by side so that audiences 


can take what they like, usually both. That is why 
commedia dell’ arte still exists today. It’s roughhouse, 


but it’s art! 





The character is 
more than five hundred years old 
—but in Copenhagen 


audiences still beg him to 


Pierrot’s last stronghold is the Tivoli pleasure gar- 
den in Copenhagen, where Carl Johan Hriid plays 
the classic clown nightly throughout the summer. 


DRAWINGS BY GARONER LEAVER 


W aes THE carnival spirit hits us and the 
masquerades begin, two traditional costumes are certain 
to appear. One is the loose white suit with the big fluffy 
buttons worn by Pierrot. The other is the multicolored 
diamond patches made into tights and the close black 
cap with its point like a widow’s peak above the black 
half-mask — and it’s worn by Harlequin. Most people can 
identify them easily enough, but few know their origin. 

For the harlequinade, as such, has disappeared from 
theatrical life as we know it. There is only one place left 
in the world today where Harlequin, Columbine and 
Pierrot perform their traditional pantomimes regularly in 
a delightful outdoor theatre of their own. That’s at the 
Tivoli pleasure garden in Copenhagen. 

Yet once upon a less self-conscious time, Harlequin and 
Pierrot were the favorite figures in every fun-loving court 
and market place of Europe. They made their first appear- 
ance in Italy more than five hundred years ago when the 
commedia dell’ arte began, in the early days of the Renais- 
sance, to perform its masked comedies wherever it could 
find an audience. With a modest company and almost no 
equipment, the players barnstormed through the cities of 
the Italian merchant princes, bouncing into town with the 
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The Romans clutched 
their togas with laugh 
ter at Maccus, Pierrot's 
ancestor. 


loudest ballyhoo. On boards laid across wine casks in 
public squares, they romped through their comedies 
under the bright Italian sky. Sometimes they floated 
along the canals of Venice to a courtesan’s palace to 
help the lady while away the hours between her 
lovers’ visits. And not infrequently, they followed in 
the train of a fifteenth-century condottiere to perform 
for him between the standards of his silken tent. 

These early vagabond players built their rowdy 
farces around the three chief figures we still find in 
the pantomime today: Pantalone, Arlecchino and 
Pierrot, who was called Pulcinella at that period of 
his evolution. Pantalone, a rich, senile merchant from 
Venice, is the oldest figure in the cast of the masked 
comedies. Today, in the traditional pantomime in 
Copenhagen, we see him, after centuries of ups and 
downs, as Kassander, a pompous merchant whose 
loyal servant is the ludicrous Pierrot. But it is Pierrot 
himself who has his roots farthest back in theatrical 
history. 

When commedia dell’ arte first came into existence, 
comic figure called Maccus 
whose antics left ancient Romans 


the players revived a 
Mimus Albus), 
clutching their togas with laughter at least 1500 years 
before. The rules of the Roman theatre demanded 
that comedians must always wear white and be 
shaven bald. From this 2000-year-old forefather, our 




































own Pierrot inherited his costume directly — the 
loose white suit, the tight head-scarf completely hid- 
ing his hair and the big flat-sided white hat. The 
powdered face slashed by the enormous red mouth 
was acquired much, much later when Moliére wrote 
comedies around him and rechristened him Scara- 
mouche. And it was 1773 before he finally appeared 
under the name of Pierrot. 

Harlequin is the youngest figure in the pantomime 
cast. Commedia dell’ arte presented him as a coarse 
nimble-witted servant lad from Bergamo. All through 
the first steps of his career, Harlequin was far dif- 
ferent from the mischievous, romantic creature of 
grace we recognize today. If he had any ancestor at 
all, it must have been that character known as Phal- 
lophores who cavorted across the early Roman stage, 
delighting patricians with the witticisms of an unin- 
hibited age and brandishing, instead of Harlequin’s 
short sword, an enormous phallic symbol carved of 
wood and painted. 


Mins WERE the shady beginnings of the 
two figures who have wandered through our culture 
for hundreds of years. They thrived well under the 
warm southern skies—so well, that Catherine de 
Medici, after she went to France in 1533, sent home 
for a troupe of players to amuse her French court 
with the Italian comedies. Pierrot and Harlequin 
were such a success in France that a harlequinade 
was an important part of the lavish entertainment 
when Henry of Navarre married his naughty-witted 
Marguerite of Valois. Paris, even then, set its exam- 
ple for the fashionable world. The princes of Europe 
rushed messengers into Italy, inviting troupes of 
strolling players to their own courts. And so, with 
Paris as its godmother, the harlequinade — haphaz- 
ard carnival waif — was launched on an international 
career. 

From the middle of the 1500’s right into the reign 
of Louis XIV, the harlequinade took second root and 
flourished steadily in Paris. The comedies which 
served as mediums for Pierrot’s clowning and Harle- 
quin’s impudence would never get past the censor 
for public morals today. But the robust ladies and 
gentlemen of the Renaissance roared with laughter. 
It was not the indecent jokes alone which pleased 
them, but the thinly veiled satire, as well, which the 
plays directed against the important figures of 
the day. 

The Théatre Italien had royal permission to play 
their harlequinades in the great hall of the Louvre 
and at the Hotel de Bourgogne. But at last, the play- 
ers thrust their audacious barbs too far. In Holland, 
a novel was published called The False Prude. Every- 
one recognized it as a biting satire against Madame 
de Maintenon who ruled France and Louis XIV 
from her boudoir. The French players snatched up 
the story for their own use. Madame de Maintenon, 
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a moral bigot whom Louis had married to his left 
hand, had cause enough already to hate the free 
comments of the Italian Theatre. When their new 
harlequinade, La Finta Matrigna, appeared in Paris, 
the axe fell. 

Louis sent his police chief around in the morning 
with a message that His Majesty’s Italian players 
were fired and must lock their doors at once. Things 
looked mighty black for Harlequin and Pierrot that 
day in May of 1697. After more than 150 years of 
favor they got themselves thrown out of Paris. 

But over on the Left Bank outside the city walls, 
the carnival spirit ran free and the exiled players 
found sanctuary. The markets of St. Germain des 
Prés and St. Laurent were the Coney Islands of their 
time. Here, where dainty gentlemen of the court 
rubbed shoulders with thieves and brothel masters, 
the people of Paris swarmed through muddy filth to 
buy food and goods in the noisy bazaars and to gape 
at the pleasures offered for their entertainment. Here, 
one could see jugglers, tight-rope walkers, marion- 


ao state. 


r. 7(34 


ettes and fabulous freaks and oddities — the four- 
armed boy, white rats that could dance, the first 
rhinoceros in captivity, or a danseuse who whirled 
| like a top on her toes for nearly half an hour. And 
here, where carnival roisterers played with loaded 
dice; where the laughter, the epithets and all the 
smells of humanity rose high, the harlequinade found 
a lively public. Harlequin and Pierrot became citizens 
of France. 

At this time, the Comédie-Frangaise and the newly 
established opera, L’Academie Royale, were under 
special court privileges and together they raised bitter 
opposition to the competitive shows in the markets 
on the Left Bank. The truculent citizens of Paris, 
however, stood jealously on their right, delivered by 
Francis I, to hold their markets and amusements free 
of interference. Louis himself could not take this 
privilege from them. Even the pious men inside the 
monastery had long since found it was better to close 
their eyes to all the broken commandments lying 
about the narrow streets of the fair outside the walls 
of St. Germain des Prés. 

Nevertheless when Harlequin and Pierrot caught 
the popular fancy over on the Left Bank, the Comé- 

Moliére called him Scaramouche, but die-Francaise threw all its weapons against them. 
in alata senietlinals th adie alates Night after night, scenery was destroyed, benches 
broken and the theatre ravaged. Finally the officials 
intervened. Comédie-Francaise received a fine of 
SPRANG SAREE RAEN 6000 francs. But Harlequin and his comrades re- 
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A sixteenth-century Col- 1702 a playbill announced a piece called The Tavern 
umbine, dressed as se- 


dately as any lady of Bilkers produced at Drury Lane by John Weaver, a 
sie ill ened dancing master from Shrewsbury. An early drama 
critic described it as “an attempt in imitation of the 
nes and the first of the kind that has: 
appeared since the time of the Roman emperors.” 
But it was John Rich at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
which he controlled jointly with his brother, who 
really established the new art in England when he 
appeared in 1717 as Harlequin in his own production 
of Harlequin, Sorcere 
John Rich had played at Drury Lane as an actor 
in comedy, but he had a definite handicap to success. 
He was uneducated and uncouth in his speech. The 


idea of pantomime appealed to him. The silent role 


HARALD PAETZ 


DRAWING BY GARONER LEAVER 


ceived what their enemies hoped was to be a death 

blow. They were allowed to play, but were forbidden 

to speak any lines ‘ : = \ A Danish Col- 
The nonchalance and ingenuity of generations of , umbine of the 


i i i 7 mid - nineteenth 
troupers inspired the solution the players found for 


century. 


this new difficulty. Promptly Pierrot and Harlequin 
appeared in what they advertised as “les piéces a 


escriteaux.” Those must have been fun. The actors 
moved around the stage gesturing extravagantly and 
mouthing silent words. And from the flies overhead, 
small cherubs holding large slates were let down 
between dripping candles in the chandeliers. On 


of Harlequin suited his ambition so perfectly that his 


these slates the audience could read the actors’ lines, first performance took London by storm. Pantomime 


well filled with risqué witticisms and erotic verse became the rage 


While the little angels with their naughty slates Inspired by success, Rich devised new pieces in the 
floated up and down in the flickering light above same style and brought Harlequin to the final ‘stage 
their heads, the actors carried through the dumb of his evolution. Rich gave him his romantic love for 
show to the complete delight of the high-humored Columbine and presented him with the short magic 
crowas. 


sword and the suit made of diamond-shaped patches 


During this interval, some of the brightest wits which he wears today. He turned him into a delight- 


wrote harlequinades, among them, Alain Rene Le ful creature, partly of this world and partly from the 


Sage. Marvels of stage mechanics and scene shifting world of a young lad’s dream. And, as a final touch 
were invented to make the noisy public glad. Then 


of magic, John Rich made Harlequin dance with 
little by little, the actors, free from the chore of 


mischief and with grace 
memorizing lines, learned to do without the mouth 


motions, letting their hands, their nimble feet and F 
° . 20M i 
their acrobatic bodies speak for them. And so the = ‘ ail 
. . , ’ sare sadily ir ) arcely one fail- 

harlequinade was forced to blossom into its true art appeared Loe adiily ip Li ndon with prises dei : 
> ure. By 1732, Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre was too 

form, the pantomime, about 1700 
‘ ant , about 17 ; ; ; 

small for Harlequin’s public, so Rich built Covent 


717 until 1761, Rich’s productions 


F Garden and produced his pantomimes there for 
ROM THE markets of Paris the new idea nearly thirty years more. His most successful perform- 
whisked across the channel to London. As early as ances were The Royal Chase, or Merlin’s Cave; Har- 
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lequin, Skeleton; and Harlequin, Everywhere. Harle- 
quin, Skeleton is still played in the pantomime 
theatre in Copenhagen today. 

Meanwhile, over at Drury Lane Theatre, Garrick 
found his cash box developing anemia under this 
upstart competition. Finally on Boxing Night in 1750 
he reluctantly produced on the sacred boards a panto- 
mime of his own with Henry Woodward as Harle- 
quin. It had such a hearty reception, that night 200 
years ago, that pantomime became tradition as the 
regular Christmas entertainment at Drury Lane. 
Garrick, however, was forced to give Harlequin back 
his speech because no actor could be found who 
could express himself in mime so eloquently as Rich. 
Thus, soon after its debut, the English pantomime 
wandered off on a different course from that of its 
original on the continent. 

From London, the newly polished Harlequin re- 
turned to Paris to show them what an elegant fellow 
he had become with his splendid suit of colors, his 
dancing feet and his new magic sword which pro- 
duced complete changes of scenery and characters 
right on the stage with one quick tap. Paris fell in 
love with him. Harlequin became universal as the 
fantastic, mischievous lover who could leap over roof 
tops or through walls, or could become invisible at 
will while he plagued Kassander and Pierrot and 
wooed the exquisite Columbine. 


Niels Henrik Volker- 
sen played Pierrot to 
Danish audiences for 
fifty years. 


ALBERT MOELLER 


THEATRE ARTS 


Vagabond troupes of players spread out from 


eighteenth-century Paris, carrying the pantomime 


into the prospering towns of Europe. Their lives 
were far from easy ones — depending as they did on 
the precarious patronage of petty dukes and princes 
throughout France, Holland, Germany and Austria. 
Frequently a father or a husband bargained the 
favors of his little Columbine for a profitable place 
to produce his shows. And in the robust 1700's, there 
were very few pretty girls who objected to helping a 
husband or a father by accepting the attentions of 
the local nobleman or wealthy merchant. Not infre- 
quently a really charming Columbine managed to 
accommodate two influential suitors with delightful 
impartiality. 


It was about this period that pantomime found its 
way to Denmark, the country which became its last 
home. In 1749, Louise, daughter of George II and 
the young bride of Frederick V, persuaded her hus- 
band to invite Pietro Mingotti and his troupe o1 
opera singers to come to Copenhagen. With him 
came, Harlequin and Pierrot to play the entre’acte 
for the operas. Only when a new comedy house 
began to give the opera serious competition in the 
small northern capital did pantomime take any 
important place in the city’s entertainment. 


Signor Mingotti watched his fickle, noble patrons, 
always intrigued by something novel, stream into the 
new comedy house. He made a desperate grab for a 
special attraction to bolster up his dying business. 
Presenting a luscious redhead named Anna Gering- 
hella as a seductive Columbine, Mingotti soon turned 
the smart world over to his side of the street again. 
The gentlemen found the voluptuous Geringhella 
enchanting. Their wives and sweethearts thought she 
was a trollop and they said so. And out of La 
Geringhella’s notoriety, Harlequin and Columbine 
became the darlings of Denmark’s perfumed, peruked 
world. 

It was not until fifty years later that the less 
fragrant public of Copenhagen discovered Pierrot 
and took him to its heart. Pasquale Casorti, a roving 
showman in the oldest Italian tradition, arrived in 
Denmark with a large troupe of twenty-two players. 
Out in the green beech forest where the townsfolk 
took their summer outings, Casorti pitched his tent 
one fine June day in 1800. And Pierrot, who had 
amused the man in the street when all the world 
was young, cut his first inroad on the folk life of the 
modern- Dane. 

Casorti’s fifty-one year old son, Giuseppe, as the 
company’s Pierrot, won the Danish public with the 
ludicrous humanity of his role. And when old father 
Pasquale took his troupe back to Hamburg two 
years later, Giuseppe liked his new audience in 
Denmark so well that he stayed behind to organize 
his own theatrical company. And that was a fortu- 
nate choice for everybody — Harlequin, Pierrot, Col- 
umbine and the rest of us, (continued on page 84) 
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ROO MacARTHUR 


Jean Leon Destine 
leader of the Haitian 
dance group, sched 
uled to appear in na 
tive folk dances at the 
Jacob's Pillow dance 
festival at Lee, Mass., 
in the Berkshires. Th: 
festival is directed by 
Ted Shawn and is in 


its twentieth season 


FRITZ KAESER 


Ancient Aztec instrumental music is used to accompany 
the Hanya Holm Dancers in Xochipili, for which Miss 


Holm did the choreography. It is in the repertory at the 


current summer dance session at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, headed by Miss Holm. 


Jomme / i, 





| N SUMMER dance and dancers take to the 
countryside and vacationists are certain to encounter 
earnest young dancers in blue jeans or leotards 
rehearsing almost anywhere out-of-doors under the 
direction of a professional dancer. Dancers will be 
found in a quiet New England village, or high in the 
Rockies in Colorado, in a North Carolina college 
town, or on a breeze-swept California campus. Espe- 
cially during July and August the dance gets closest 
to nature. 


Martha Graham has said: “The summer is a good 

time to study and the very warmth of the season 

Harriet Ann Grey in a solo demonstration gives the body a greater flexibility. Not being under 
for students at the Perry-Mansfield camp the absolute pressure of a winter schedule also gives 
in Steamboat Springs, Colorado, now in its a greater feeling of relaxation. Summer students get 
thirty-ninth season. a general image of the dancer as a performer as well 
as an artist and teacher; they also get a sense of 
acquaintanceship with dance as a performing art. I 
think that a great deal has come out of summer 
dance, particularly from such centers as Bennington, 


New London, Colorado Springs and Steamboat 
Springs.” 


Asindani NHOF 


Summer is a time of search and study for dancers, 
and it’s also an incubation period for new works. In 
the past such works as Martha Graham’s Letter to 
the World, Doris Humphrey’s With My Red Fires, 
Hanya Holm’s Trend and Orestes and the Furies, 
Charles Weidman’s Quest, Jose Limon’s The Moor’s 


Pavane, and Sophie Maslow’s The Village 1 Knew, 
had their world premiéres at summer dance festi- 
vals. Next season’s dance developments may have 


their roots in this summer’s activities. A listing of 


dance festivals is given in the Calendar of Events 
on page 9. 


Jose Limon in the Doris 
Humphrey-Norman Lloyd 
Lament for Ignacio San- 
chez Mejias, in which he 
will appear at the Fifth 
Annual Dance Festival in 
New London, Conn., next 
month. The festival, 
jointly conducted by New 
York University and Con- 
necticut College, will 
open August 21 and run 
through August 24. 
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Mr. Spelvin's Critical Review of The Critics 


They Don't hi // on the Floor 
or Bon/ Their Wigs 


by George Spelvin 


U NDERPLAYING, or “naturalism,” isn’t con- 
fined to actors who aim their backsides at the audi- 
ence and mumble at the stagehands. The critics do 
it too. Consensus is that the present group of critics 
are a colorless lot, with the exception of George 
(Theatre Arts) Jean Nathan and his left-handed 
dinner jackets and Robert (Daily Mirror) Coleman 
and his poodle haircut. They don’t dance in the 
aisles, roll on the floor, blow their wigs and swoon 
the way their predecessors did. 

A recent letter to the New York Times, discussing 
outstanding actresses in the role of Beatrice, quotes 
James Huneker as calling Ada Rehan “a goddess in 
the clouds.” No modern critic would get that 
hopped-up, for conservatism is the rule and press 
agents have a hell of a time finding decent quotes 
for their ads even in so-called “rave” notices. 

Take a look at the quotes in the papers. New Faces 
came in to generally good notices, yet the best quotes 
seem to be “ ‘Excellent’ Atkinson, Times” and 
“*Tust what we need’—-Chapman, News.” The 
favorite quote for Gigi is from Wolcott (New Yorker 
Gibbs: “As engaging a comedy as we are likely to 
see for a long time.” Of Stalag 17 Atkinson has been 
saying for a year, “Exciting.” All they ever get out 
of Winchell is “A hit” 


the show. The press agents, desperately trying to put 


when he hasn’t even seen 


a little color in this sober stuff without misquoting 
the critics, have taken to adding exclamation 
points — which are misquotations themselves, since 
no critic has used this piece of punctuation since 
Alexander Woollcott last sounded off about Mrs. 
Atkinson” 
Winchell.” Spelvin will make you 


Fiske. So the ads become “ ‘Excellent!’ 
and “‘A Hit!’ 
a bet that the first new critic to come along with 
some loud and purple writing will make a name for 


himself. 


Q. OTE-OF-THE-MONTH Club entry: “Well, 


after taking a three-month-old Himalayan bear cub 
all the way to Georgia and getting it installed in a 
spacious chicken-wire pen, constructed around a 
pecan tree, and after unpacking from around-the- 
world travel, I got back to some theatregoing.” 
Ward Morehouse, World-Telegram @ Sun. 


Pas WHO may be wondering who 
George Spelvin is (although it’s plain enough: He is 
George Spelvin) are assured that he is not William 
S. Schlamm, who covers art and entertainment fot 
John Chamberlain’s sassy fortnightly, The Free- 
man. Schlamm recently schlammed Atkinson for his 
espousal of Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp, partly 
as follows: “Mr. Atkinson did not just ‘like it com- 
pletely’ — he erupted. There appeared the morning 
after The Grass Harp opened a 650-word review of 
his, which (by actual count) contained close to 250 
words of delirious praise. . Never before in the 
history of the theatre has a turkey been carried to 


the grave by a more intoxicated pallbearer.’ 


pe fanatical enemy of double talk in 
reviewing, prints this in its own man “Hobe’s” notice 
on New Faces: 


the performance of the songs is memorable and/or 


“On the other hand, in some cases 


the lyrics are standout.” How’s that again? 


; = Avams told Louis Sobol (Journal 


American) he is writing a play to be called Six- 
Cylinder Love. When Sobol warned him there already 
was a play by that name, Joey replied, “I know, I 
know. But I’m keeping up with the trend I’m 
writing a revival.” 

Hy Gardner (Herald Tribune) writes, “Many 
well-known celebs, other than Mr. Truman, got 


their start in men’s shops (continued on page 87 





ROY SCHATT 


_ 


as an unknown who emerged as a major acting talent in an off-Broadway 


production of Tennessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke at,the Circle-in- 


the-Square theatre in Greenwich Village. To the complex role of Alma 
Winemiller Miss Page brought maturity of technique, charm of person, 


and the rarest quality in modern acting intellect. She has been 


variously described as a “young Laurette Taylor,” “a young Lillian 


Gish,” “a young Helen Hayes” — but whatever the comparison, her 
acting ranks with the best on Broadway. A factory worker by day, Miss 


Page gives her evenings to the Loft Players at Circle-in-the-Square, 


king and studying with the group’s director, José Quintero. 


Geraldine Page 





“Petty larceny on the part of the manager and grand 
larceny on the part of the star."—Donald Cook 


“I've never thought a package was fair . . . The 
apprentices don’t get a chance to work.” 


Nancy Carroll 


“If you protect the managers, the managers will 
protect you.” — Kay Francis 


“If a manager finds he needs star packages and can 
pay for them, then he should book them.” 


Judith Evelyn 


The Small, 
Economy-Size Package 


Actors and managers 
choose up sides on how summer theatres 


should run 


by John S. Wilson 


- actors or directors want to get a 


few harsh words off their chests about the summer theatre, 
the most convenient whipping boy in recent years has been 
the touring, star-topped package show. The package has 
been denounced as the desecrator of all the virtues of real 
stock. It has been accused of squeezing the fledgling actor 
out of the one remaining field where he can learn his trade. 
And packaged stars have been scorned as incompetent and 
greedy freaks. 

“It’s larceny,” Donald Cook once said of the antics of 
these stars. “Petty larceny on the part of the manager and 
grand larceny on the part of the star. The manager cheats 
his patrons with a flea circus appealing to the carriage 
trade. The star cheats both management and public with a 
mediocre performance at best for a wage far above what 
he could earn for his best efforts elsewhere. A star 
arrives on Sunday or perhaps even on Monday to open 
Monday night after hurried rehearsals with the resident 
players. To charge admission to the resulting spectacle is 
simply dishonest.” 

This year even the operators of summer theatres have 
joined the anti-package chorus. Their voices are only dimly 
heard, it is true, because they have not turned against 
packages completely. The operators will continue to book 
package shows but, under an agreement signed by most of 
the summer-playhouse managers in March, a package from 
now on will be limited to a star, two supporting players 
and an advance director. This agreement also makes 
mention of reverting “to our stock policy of utilizing our 
resident companies.” 

Could this be idealism raising its pretty head? 

Not entirely. The barn operators had found that pack- 
ages were jacking up their cost of production to a point of 
practically no return. And it wasn’t simply that the stars 
were asking —and getting —higher and higher prices. 

There was the matter of pay- (continued on page 80) 
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The Wall-Sitters 


The outermost critics’ circle—it gives 
rave notices to the intermissions 


by Larry Eisenberg 


: DRAMA Critics nowadays sing sad and 
cynical songs about the plight of the American 
theatre. According to the aisle-sitters, in fact, the 
theatre is on its way to hell. But — though the critics 
haven’t heard about it till now—a stylish secret 
society has come into existence which doesn’t believe 
critics. The leaders of this underground movement 
argue that the critics are in no position to talk 
because, in their naiveté, they look at what happens 
on the stage instead of looking elsewhere in the 
theatre. Elsewhere is where all the fun goes on. 


The name of the society is the Wall-Sitters, and it 
is dedicated to the proposition that all plays are 
equally dull; at least all plays of recent seasons. In 
spite of this, the Wall-Sitters believe that there are 
rich cultural rewards in attending the theatre if a 
person keeps his ears open in the lobby and the rest 
rooms. An inviolable rule of the society forbids so 
much as a glance at the stage. The members aren’t 
concerned about getting good seats because they only 
care about the drama of the intermissions. They 
eavesdrop on the audience, and they can drop an 
eave with experts. The Wall-Sitters, it should be 
understood, never attend openings, where they would 


“You can’t tell me she’s a respectable 


girl at heart...” 


“I don’t care 


if they are married 


in real life... 


lose their exclusiveness, since nobody — except pos- 
sibly the critics, those drudges—cares damn-all 
about the play, and handsomely gowned patrons keep 
arriving until well into the third act. 

At the biannual awards meeting of the Wall- 
Sitters recently (the prizes are plaster statuettes of a 
slack-jawed member of the Jukes family and are 
known as “Jukies”), the following took the honors 
as the most brilliantly fatuous remarks made by play- 
goers in the past two seasons: 

Caesar and Cleopatra—YVm enjoying this very 
much, but I still prefer Shaw. 

The Wild Duck (just before the third act) —I 
must get home. I don’t want to miss the late show. 

The Fourposter —1 don’t care if they are married 
in real life. They have no right to carry on that way 
on a stage. 

Come of Age — Well, this is the theme as I see 
it — to show that great emotions, great tragedies can 
occur even .. . even . . . Charlie, what am I trying 
to say? (Charlie was apparently her husband, and a 
little the worse for drink.) 

The Shrike — (Husband and wife) 

W.: I was overcome by the enormity of what 
faced him. 

H.: I was not. 

The Shrike again — (This time a trio — two young 
men, one girl, each at least seven feet tall, but some- 
what stooped from carrying books. ) 

Girl: Is it true that the potential suicide is also 
the potential murderer? 

Ist Y.M.: Well, that would depend upon whom 
you were talking to. If it’s a Freudian, he'll tell you 
it’s an Oedipus complex. If it’s a Jungian, he’ll say 
it’s non-fulfillment of race consciousness. 

2nd Y.M.: You mean the anima mundi? 

Ist Y.M. (scornfully) : What else? 

Girl (vaguely) : 
of these things. 

Ist Y.M.: There always are. Psychology sells — 
people are nuts about it. 


I suppose now there'll be a rash 


I Am a Camera (one (continued on page 89) 





T= James Thurber-Elliott Nugent com- 
edy, The Male Animal, was a Broadway success when 
first produced in 1940, and repeated its success this 
year in a revival at the New York City Center. Mr. 
Nugent played his original role of Professor Tommy 
Turner, co-starring with Martha Scott as Ellen 
Turner, and Robert Preston as Joe Ferguson. The 
revival was scheduled only for a two-week run, but 
the press and public received it so favorably that it 
moved to the Music Box on May 15 for an extended 
engagement with the cast intact 

It is primarily a comedy of life in a mid-Western 
college town (Mr. Nugent and Mr. Thurber were 
fellow students at Ohio State) and it laughs with 
complete good nature at the foibles of faculty mem- 
bers and their families, at the philistinism of trustees 
who care more about football stadiums than scholar- 
ship, and at the absurdities of undergraduate court- 
ships. But underlying the laughter is a serious theme, 
even more pertinent in 1952 than it was in 1940: 


academic freedom 


“There's something that happens when 
you two dance together that doesn't 
happen when we dance together!” 


James Thurber’s vieu 
of the principals in his 
play. The dog is not a 

but Mr 


dog 


TH 


MALE 


ANIMAL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED FEHL 





It is the eve of a homecoming football game 
in a mid-Western college town. Professor 
Tommy Turner and his wife Ellen are enter- 
taining guests prior to attending a school rally. 
Trouble is in the making because Michael 
Barnes, editor of the student magazine, has 
written an editorial praising Tommy as the 
only liberal left on the faculty, other teachers 
having been dismissed for suspected radical 


views. 
Before the party begins Dean Frederick Damon: Of course I quite understand how you meant to present this 
Damon of the English department calls to letter, Thomas; but our good friend Mr. Keller would not. Do not under 


estimate Mr. Edward K. Keller. He rolls like the juggernaut over the 
careers of young professors. 
(HALLIWELL HOB! ELLIOTT NUGENT, MARTHA SCOTT) 


warn Tommy that his plan to read a letter of 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti to his class will throw the 
trustees into a furor. 


Patricia Stanley, Ellen’s undergraduate sis- 
ter, is furious with Michael for endangering 
her brother-in-law’s status. Michael is a rival 
of football player Wally Myers for Patricia’s 
affections. 


Patricia: You needn't bother to come back for me, Michael. I’m staying 


here for supper. 
(JOHN GERSTAD, NANCY NUGENT) 


The first guest to arrive is Joe Ferguson, 
former football star, and once a swain of 
Ellen’s. He is an amiable extrovert, completely 
wrapped up in athletics and puzzled by anyone, 
like Tommy, who is interested in ideas. Wally 


Myers, calling for Patricia, is ecstatic at meet- 


ing Joe 


Wally: I think it’s safe all right, Mr. Ferguson, but I wish we had you. 


Stalenkiwieez, Wierasocka, Myers and Whirling Joe Ferguson. 
(ROBERT PRESTON, CHARLES BOAZ, MARTHA SCOTT) 


Keller: That's the trouble—too many ideas floating around. You put 
ideas of any kind into young people’s heads, and the first thing you know 


they start believing them. 
(MATT BRIGGS, ELLIOTT NUGENT) 


The rest of the guests arrive — Trustee Ed 
Keller and his wife Myrtle; Dean Damon and 
his wife Blanche. The women chat about ail- 
ments; the men about football. Tommy, bored 
with both, steadily drinks cocktails. Trouble 
breaks into the open when Tommy, irritated 
by Keller’s bluster, insists that he is going to 
read the Vanzetti letter and adds that a col- 
lege must be concerned with ideas. 
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Ellen is angry with Tommy for defying 
Keller, and pretends to flirt with Joe. The whole 
group goes off to the rally, leaving Tommy 
full of liquor, jealousy and moral.indignation 
The next day Joe calls. He explains the intri- 
cacies of football to Ellen, to the bewilderment 
of Cleota, the Turners’ maid, who considers 
her employers and their friends daft. 


’ 
i 
em. 
a) 
Joe: It’s an old play. It’s so corny only a football genius like Coach 
Sprague would use it. 


Cleota: Um-hm. You through playin’ now? 
(MARTHA SCOTT, ROBERT PRESTON, 





Michael’s editorial is published, and Keller 
demands that Tommy repudiate it. Tomm) 
refuses. It is almost time for the game, and 
Tommy tells Ellen he knows she loves Joe and 
that he will give her up. Joe and Tommy 
quarrel 


Joe: She wants you to go away. And I don't blame her, if this is the way 


you treat her 
ROBERT PRESTON. MARTHA SCOTT, ELLIOTT NUGENT 


Tommy: The tiger . . . does not expose everyone to a humiliating intel- 
lectual analysis. He comes out of his corner like this — The bull elephant 
in him is aroused. 


(ELLIOTT NUGENT AND JOHN GERSTAD) 


Ellen and Joe go to the game. Tommy sta) 
at home, getting very drunk with Michael, who 
is unhappy because Patricia has thrown him 
over. Tommy lectures in his best professorial 
manner on the behavior of the male animal 
His noble attitude in handing Ellen over to 
Joe is rapidly breaking down. 
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The day after the game, with Tommy in the 
throes of his hangover, Keller calls to make a 
final challenge to Tommy on the Vanzetti 
letter. Joe joins him in arguing that the letter 
must not be read —+-that the entire campaign 
for a new football stadium is being endangered 
by Tommy’s waywardness. Ellen is now on 
Tommy’s side; both she and Joe know that 
they are not in love. Tommy, weary with ail 
the complaints about a letter no one but him- 
self has read, decides to read it aloud. 








i 


Tommy: I have very little more to lose. And I can’t tell you what I hope 
to gain, I can’t answer that. I only know I have to do it. 


(MARTHA SCOTT AND ELLIOTT NUGENT) 


Dean Damon joins Tommy in defiance of 
Keller, and Joe goes over to the side of liberal- 
ism when Nutsy Miller, the college cheer 
leader, brings in a petition defending Tommy) 
and signed by the school’s leading athletes. 


Joe: Ed, you ought to have some respect for men like Dean Damon and 
Stalenkiwiecz and Wierasocka. 


(MARTHA SCOTT, ROBERT PRESTON, BILLY JAMES, MATT BRIGGS 


Ellen: Don’t be so rough — and put your hat on straight. You look terrible 
(MARTHA SCOTT, ELLIOTT NUGENT) 


Keller leaves, determined to have Tommy 
dismissed from the faculty. Joe tells Tommy 
that Ellen still loves him and that he — Joe 
is going back to his wife. Tommy protests that 
Ellen wants to stay with him only because he 


is in trouble and that he won't accept the sac- 
rifice. Joe slips out quietly, leaving Ellen and 
Tommy dancing to phonograph music. Tom- 
my’s envy of Joe’s dancing has always been a 
sore point between him and Ellen. 
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The Low Appeal of High Treason 


MEMBER Of Parliament is in the employ of the 

Russians, a bowler-hatted civil servant is ped- 
dling secrets to saboteurs, a rabbity shopkeeper is 
making fuses to murder honest British workmen, and 
the Battersea Power Station, which escaped the best 
marksmanship of the Luftwaffe and the V-Bombs, is 
hourly threatened by godless men in leather jackets 
J. Arthur Rank, in other words, has gone off to the 


cold war and High Treason is the result 


It is not the function of this department to ques- 
tion the wisdom of statesmen: pe rhaps it serves the 
public interest to beat the alarm drum in every movie 
house and to teach each man to distrust his neighbor ; 
but if the studios in England and America are to 
carry out their official assignments, they will have to 
improve the product. By normal reviewing standards, 
High Treason, like its American counterpart, Atomic 

vity, is a grade-C thriller. 

Roy Boulting made Brighton Rock and Seven Days 
to Noon; you would not expect to find him mixed up 
with such a fabric of thin coincidence and howling 
implausibility as High Treason. You would not 
expect such a director to overlook the fact that one 
of his key plotters suffers from a personality so 
timorous and transparent that no prudent conspirator 
would trust him with the time of day. And what has 
become of Boulting’s sense of humor that he permits 
the most sagacious inspector in Scotland Yard to 
remark, after two munitions ships have blown up in 


harbor, that something seems to be afoot? 


High Treason is in the excellent school of Eng- 
land’s great thrillers; it is ingeniously cast and it 
enjoys a moment or two of good comedy. But the 
plot is threadbare, uninventive and devoid of sus- 
pense; it is grimly’ manufactured by formula and 
with no suggestion that a good mystery has style or 
that it should be turned out with wit and enthusiasm 
Boulting and his collegues are no doubt loyal and 


obedient citizens, but their hearts were not in this job 


Director Roy Boulting lining up a shot for High Treason. 








~ 


One of the leads in Ivory Hunter. “The story is rudimentary .. . 


but the animals are as wonderful as ever.” 


Countless Moody Movies 


|" WE COULD recapture our innocence, if we could 


step from the egg to a seat in the loge, the screen 
would indeed be a miracle of instruction and 
entertainment. A picture opens almost every day; on 
some days there are two or three, and often there is 
not much wrong with them except that they have 
been done before. What the movie industry wants is 
a virgin audience for every performance, but such 
purity is hard to find. Most of us have read a book 
or seen a play, married, or buried a friend, trespassed 
or been trespassed against. Most of us have seen a 
good many movies and for such sophisticates the law 
of diminishing returns operates on the screen with 
the relentlessness of the scissors of fate. 

The ones listed here are a better-than-average cross 
section of the recent output, because not even a sense 
of duty can compel a reviewer to attend a Sabatini 
sword opera or the pseudo-biography of a raffish 
big-league ball player. With a couple of exceptions, 
none of these productions can be dismissed as trash 
but again with a couple of exceptions really, with 
one exception none of them can be pressed upon 
a reader with other resources at his command. Talk 
about competition killing the movies a squirrel 
playing with a peanut shell is too much competition 


lor most movies 


Clash by Night 


To get rid of the trash quickly: We have first 


Clash by Night (RKO), a domestic melo-potboiler 





iran eS, 


a a 


ONE wr ectact nse 


of the kind that can turn up any week-end at the 
neighborhood theatre. It is more irritating than most 
of them, however, because it is a B picture with a 
string of A names attached to it — Clifford Odets 
author), Alfred Hayes (screenwriter), Fritz Lang 
director) and Barbara Stanwyck, Paul Douglas and 
Robert Ryan in the cast. Douglas, skipper of a Calli- 
fornia sardine boat, is a big, lovable boy; Miss Stan- 
wyck is the weary tramp with a conscience who mar- 
ries him; Robert Ryan is the cheap sport who appeals 
to “that sort of woman.” A dear little baby sets 
matters straight after 105 minutes of dialogue so 


oafish, of situations so dismally predictable, you might 


Rex Reason and Himalayan bad 
weather in Storm over Tibet. 


“An honest story told by honest 
means.” Christy Laurence and Eithne 
Dunne in Paul Rotha’s No Resting 
Place. 
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suspect Messrs. Odets, Hayes and Lang kidding 


someone. Us, perhaps? 


Park Row 


The other current misfortune, Park Row (United 
Artists), was written, produced and directed by 
Samuel Fuller, a man who has evidently been seized 
by a powerful but naive admiration for nineteenth- 
century American journalism. Park Row discusses 
the founding of The New York Globe, a paper which 
started its career, says Mr. Fuller, by scooping the 
town on Steve Brodie’s immortal leap and which 
enjoyed the extraordinary luck of numbering Ott- 
mar Mergenthaler, at that moment inventing the 
linotype, on its original staff. Action enough to 
reduce the match-box sets to matchwood is provided 
by a battle to the death between Phineas Mitchell. 
the idealistic and easily inflamed editor of the Globe, 
and Charity Hackett, owner of the Star, America’s 
first lady journalist, and a sorry though decorative 
baggage. How much of this gaslit, beer-spattered his- 
tory is accurate I don’t know and don’t care it is 
pitched at a level of amateur enthusiasm with which 
one can easily sympathize but which never succeeds 


outside a high school auditorium. 
No Resting Place 

The one fine picture in this collection is No Rest- 
ing Place (Classic Films), directed by the British 
documentary film maker, Paul Rotha, from a novel 
by Ian Niall. In it a family of Irish tinkers, proud, 
bitter and foolish, fights (continued on page 88 





ROY STEVENS 


Some Actors Like Television 


Wis STARS who have flexed their tal- 


ents on the stage, in the movies, over the radio and 
in that most coltish of art forms, television, consent 
to appear on interview programs, the odds are that 
the lady in charge — it’s always a lady in a Ceil 
Chapman gown and pearl choker — will clear her 
throat and ask brightly, “Now tell us, which medium 
do you like best?” 


To this query there is no snappy answer. An actor 
who thinks intelligently about such matters knows 
that every point he makes will require qualifications, 
footnotes, provisos and innumerable phrases begin- 


” 


ning “but on the other hand. . . 


It’s a little like comparing wild strawberries, roast 
beef and corn flakes. They're all entitled to the 
classification “food.” But each has its own flavor. 


Since actors love nothing more than acting, most 
of them profess a liking for television. The ones who 
say they hate it, or that it’s still in its mewling 
infancy, are usually those who have not done well 
in it. Nina Foch — who has done well in it — has 
this to say: “I guess most actors prefer the medium 
they do best in—or the one that brings them the 
biggest helping of glory.” 

In its early days television brought nobody much 
glory, save possibly Hopalong Cassidy in his black 
gabardine cowhand suit. Actors had to work unde: 
brutally hot lights and they received what could 


generously be called a pittance. They all hated 


Nina Foch: “I guess most actors prefer the medium they 
do best in.” John Conte: “In TV there is no need to hit 
the back wall of the theatre with voice and manner.” 
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by Harriet Van Horne 


television in those days, but some glimpsed its future 
and stuck with it 


Now we have the spectacle of picture people 


those not forbidden by contract or some other holy 
writ) making special trips east to do TV shows. We 
have a star of established reputation, such as Peggy 
Wood, steadfastly refusing all stage offers to devote 
herself to a television show called “Mama,” in which 
she plays, not a sophisticated siren, but a Norwegian 
mother of three 

Plainly, television has reached the point where 
actors not only respect it, artistically and financially, 
but are eager to be in it and of it. They like the 
hustle and bustle of a TV studio; they like the idea 


of being seen by their best friends and several million 
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Hote, 


Lee Tracy: “TV is the greatest thing to happen to 
the farm since electricity.” 


Betty Furness. “It's murder. But I like TV best of all. 
It's continuously stimulating.” 


Peggy Wood - stead- 
fastly refuses all stage 
offers to devote her- 
self to her television 
show “Mama.” 


if 
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strangers. They also admire the resourcefulness of 
TV. Lacking the gold reserve of the theatre and, in 
particular, of Hollywood, TV producers have had to 
do many shows on a knotted shoe-string. They have 
had to improvise, to fake and to call up all their 
reserves of ingenuity. 

Vanessa Brown, a bright-faced young lady who has 
trod the boards, the sound stages and the chalk 
marks of TV, relates this story: 

“About a year ago I was appearing on ‘Pulitzer 
Prize Playhouse’ in a sea story called Blockade. At 
the same time my best friend, Jean Peters, was mak- 
ing a picture in Hollywood called Anne of the Indies. 
I studied the sets of both shows and decided that 
here was an example of the contrast one could find 
in the two mediums. 
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“At the 20th Century-Fox, where Anne was being 
shot, a complete stage was mounted hydraulically 
and moved up and down while the camera remained 
on a stationary platform. This gave the effect of 
waves and a turbulent storm. 

“At ABC-TV in New York where Blockade was 
being televised ‘live, the planks of the ship were 
stationary with the floor. It was the process sky out- 
side that moved in stormy turbulence. And through 
the ingenuity of Bill Brown, the director, the light on 
the boathouse, rigged on a wire, teetered back and 
forth. Audiences probably got as much ‘storm feeling’ 
looking at the TV show as they did watching the 
movie — though the movie may have been wetter. 
But where the movies used big machines, television 
went about the job with such simplicity and 
imagination.” 


M.: T DELIGHTED with TV are the actors 


who have been able to use it as a springboard to a 
comeback, and the minor actors, featured players and 
so on, who have found fame so easily come by in 
video. 


“It’s wonderful,” a character actress remarked the 
other day. “I’ve had small parts in eighteen pictures, 
I’ve been on Broadway and I’ve toured the sticks, 
but taxi drivers and salesgirls never called me by 
name until I started working in television. Now even 
small children look at me as if they’d known me since 
they were born.” 


More thoughtful show folk go beyond this point in 
their thinking. They’re grateful to television for giv- 
ing the American public, in some areas of the 
country, its first taste of real theatre. 


Says Lee Tracy: “It’s kind of a miracle, this tele- 
vision. Think of the people out on crossroads farms 
in Missouri. Maybe they got into town twice a year 
to see a picture. Now with a flick of the switch they 
can see the best people in the business, and in some 
of the best plays. It’s the greatest thing to happen to 
the farm since electricity.” 

On the matter of comparative working conditions 
in the theatre, movies and television, actors are 
charitably disposed to forgive TV all its growing 
pains. 

“How is TV compared to other mediums?” mused 
Betty Furness, repeating our question. “It’s murder. 
But I like TV best of all. It’s continuously stimu- 
lating. Every new day brings new problems. Pictures 
are incredibly dull. So much wasted time between 
takes, so much attention to tiny technical details. On 
the stage the best people get into a rut after playing 
a part for a few months. But in TV nothing lasts 
long enough to make a rut.” 

Miss Furness, who demonstrates refrigerators dur- 
ing the intermission of (continued on page 90) 
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Dramatic Soundings 


Emotion 


Comes Cheap 


By John Gassner 


M. GEORGE TABORI is reported to have 


taken strong exception to critics of his play Flight 
Into Ee ypt who said that it failed to develop a ten- 
able central idea. Presumably he would have consid- 
ered himself more justly treated if he had been 
complimented on having wrung our hearts with the 
tense situations and outbursts that he provided with 
his tale of refugees stranded in Egypt. Why did some 
critics quibble over the theme of the play or over the 
question of the validity of escape instead of melting 
with compassion for his struggling characters — a 
noble husband, a devoted and long-suffering wife, a 
brave slip of a lad? Since the play departed from 
the stage a few months ago, it may be less important 
to sustain Mr. Tabori or his critics than to examine 
the premise that emotional appeal is the saving qual- 
ity of a play. I propose to maintain the opposite 
view not out of a desire to criticize Mr. Tabori but 
out of a conviction that playwrights are often deluded 
by too much cant about emotion. 


The extravagant peddling of notions about the 
primacy of emotion has undone more playwrights 
than can be imagined by those who know only plays 
staged on Broadway at present. “Feeling” comes 
cheap. Any mediocrity can have a throbbing heart 
and shed an easy tear. It is thinking that is difficult. 
Perhaps that is why so little of it can be found any- 
where. There is so little evidence of cerebration on 
our stage that one might paraphrase William Blake 
and accuse our playwrights, as well as producers, of 


40 


crucifying the theatre “with the head downwards.” 

Emotional orgies belong in soap operas, television 
thrillers and Western movies. (And why compete 
with these anyway, since they not only undersell the 
“legitimate” show but excel it in dispensing suspense, 
excitement, and pathos?) It was emotionalism that 
made the pre-Ibsen nineteenth-century stage so abys- 
mally bad that we deride and burlesque its plays 
Che only dramatists who survive from that period 
are the writers who were thinkers — which, by the 
way, is not the same thing as merely being a writer 
of a so-called problem play. One Buechner, virtually 
unknown before 1900, was worth a quorum of bounc- 
ing Boucicaults; one ironical Musset, a dozen melo- 
dramatists. We are agreed about that today. We 
laugh at Boucicault, Scribe, Sardou, Sydney Grundy, 
and Pinero — often without having ever read their 
work. This makes us feel quite superior-to the Vic- 
torians. Actually, however, we often gulp down the 
same sickening treacle. Only the vessel in which it is 
served is different; it has modern or even “modern- 


istic” design 


I. DUE time the effects on the audience are 
the same — stupor or nausea. The cause eludes us as 
if it were a filterable virus. We detect and balk at 
sentimentality when the quantity and character of it 
are unmistakable. But our playwrights are often 
clever enough to disguise the bolus; they dip it into 
some rough, even obscene, dialogue and action (a 
seduction or rape scene), and, presto, we swallow it 
as though it were alive with vitamins. And our actors 
are also ingenious; they speak the line not trippingly 
on the tongue, but with a chortle or a Marlon Brando 
grunt and grumble, and suddenly the play is trans- 
formed into the diamond substance of “reality.” 
Consequently, few of us — whether we provide the 
realize that we are back in 
pre-Ibsen, pre-Shavian theatre of the past century 
or the sentimental eighteenth-century comédie-lar- 


plays or receive them 


moyante theatre. We even view Shakespeare in terms 
of that theatre when we produce his plays; we are 
modern in every respect when we stage them — that 
is, in every superficial respect (unit sets, space sets, 


platforms but smother the “wit,” 


cu m-ramps ) 
or mind that crackles even in stormy scenes and 
speeches: “Take physic, rad “Plate sin with 
gold... ,” “I pay thy poverty, not thy will... I 
sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none.” We still 
produce the plays, hoping to pile passion on passion 
in the tragedies, and sentiment on sentiment in the 
comedies. We turn As You Like It into an operetta 
by stringing together all the Shakespearian songs we 
can possibly use, and sell it to the public with 
Xatherine Hepburn as a “show”; and even the 
Shakespeare Quarterly approves. Sometimes we don’t 
succeed in “selling” the show to the critics or the 
public, but then the Romeo (continued on page 92) 
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a play in 


two acts dramatized 
by Anita Loos 


from the novel 


by Colette 
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GIGI 


Dramatized by 
Anita Loos 


from the novel by 


Colette 


copyricuT, 1952, 
BY ANITA LOOS AND COLETTE 
REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF 
RANDOM HOUSE, INC 


CAUTION: Professionals and ama- 
teurs are hereby warned that cici, 
being fully protected under the 
copyright laws of the United 
States, the British Empire, includ- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Copy- 
right Union, is subject ¢o royalty 
All rights, including professional, 
amateur, motton-picture, recitation, 
public 
and television broadcasting, and 


lecturing, reading, radio 
the rights of translation into for- 
eign language, are strictly reserved 
All inquiries should be sent to the 
author's agent, Jacques Chambrun, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


Gigt was first presented by Gilbert Miller 
at the Fulton Theatre, New York City, 
on November 24, 1950, with the follow- 
ing Cast: 


GIGI Audrey Hepburn 
MME. ALVAREZ Josephine Brown 


ANDREE Doris Patston 

Michael Evans 
Francis Compton 
Cathleen Nesbitt 


Bertha Belmore 


GASTON LACHAILLE 
VICTOR 

ALICIA DE ST. EPHLAM 
SIDONIE 


Directed by Raymond Rouleau 
Settings by Raymond Sovey 
THE SCENES 


ACT ONE 


Scene Mme. Alvarez’ living room 


Scene Il The boudoir of Mme. Alicia 
de St. Ephlam 


Scene lll Same as Scene One 


ACT Two 


Scene I Mme. Alvarez’ living room 


Scene Il Alicia’s boudoir 


Scene II Mme. Alvarez’ living room 


PLACE: Paris — about 1900 


ACT ONE 


Scene | 


Time: About 1900. 


The modest living room of MME 
ALVAREZ apartment in Paris. There is a 
fireplace, with mantel, over which is a 
large mirror. A small coal stove fits under 
the mantel. A high arch, draped with 
heavy red plush curtains opens into a 
dining alcove and main entrance. A large 
window looks into the street from the 
dining alcove. A small arch, also with 
drapes, leads into a tiny foyer, with front 
door to the apartment. A door in the left 
wall of the dining alcove leads into the 
kitchen. And another heavily draped 
door leads into the remainder of the 
apartment. 


The furnishings consist of chairs grouped 
around the fireplace and, in_ the 
center of the living room, is a low pouffe, 
a bit the worse for wear. An upright 
piano is against the wall, just above the 
bedroom door. A Victorian sofa is at the 
left, so that there is a passage space be- 
tween it and the piano. In front of the 
sofa is a small table. 


In the dining alcove, is a round dining 
table, with a large red cover. Straight 
chairs on either side of table. A buffet is 
against the back wall of the alcove. A 
wrought-iron clothes rack is in the foyer 
against the wall 


The apartment is heavy with pictures, 
mostly photographs, of ANDREE at various 
stages of her career, and a large portrait 
of cict as a younger child hangs over the 
piano 


A gas chandelier hangs over the din- 
ing table; an oil lamp is on the end of 
mantel, and a small gas fixture is on the 
wall of the foyer. While the room is 
clean, there is a distinct feeling of clutter 
and casual disorder 


At Rise: Gir is seated at the piano 
practising her scales. From off in the bed- 
room, comes the voice of ANDREE, doin 
vocal exercises, which later turn into 
strains of the “Bell Song” from Lakmé 


Finally, the front door is opened by 
MME. ALVAREZ, the lady-of-the-house, an 
imposing woman in her middle sixties 
In any sort of weather, she always sports 
a tan raincoat. Over her arm is the 
handle of her shopping bag, with a mod- 
est quantity of provisions, including the 
inevitable long loaf of bread. Although 
born and bred in Paris, MME. ALVAREZ 
had long ago assumed the foreign name 
of a departed lover and acquired a 
butter-like Spanish paleness 


MME. ALVAREZ: (looking about her as 
she enters, calls out) Gilberte! (No an- 
swer, Louder) Gilberte! (Now MME 
ALVAREZ assumes a tone of reprimand) 


Gigi! 


aici: (gives a start and turns) Oh! What 
is it, Grandia? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (removing her coat) You 
didn’t hear me calling, when I came in 
just now? 


ciat: Why, no. . 
a noise, (At which point from offstage 
come muffled strains of the “Bell Song” 
from Lakmé, practised by someone with 


. Mama’s making such 


the all-too-professional technique of a 
hack singer.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Your mother’s going to 
be late for her rehearsal. 


cict: She isn’t on till the second act. It’s 
Frasquita. 


MME. ALVAREZ: (giving GiGi her parcels 
Take these into the kitchen, and bring 
in the carrots. (GiGi does so, as MME 
ALVAREZ takes coat and hat to hat-rack, 
then assembles curling-iron and papers 
on table in front of sofa) And don’t for- 
get you've got to go to your Aunt 


Alicia’s. 


cic: (from kitchen) Couldn't I go to- 
morrow, Grandma ? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (lighting alcohol stove) 
Break an engagement with your aunt? 


cici: (returning from kitchen with par- 
ing-knife and carrots wrapped in piece 
of newspaper. She is chewing on a 
carrot) Well, couldn’t I go without my 
hair being curled this time? 


MME. ALVAREZ: You could not! Sit 
there, on your stool. (Gict complies, and, 
in order to sit on the stool, has to bend 
her long legs so that her skirt discloses 
her cotton stockings clear to the knees 
MME. ALVAREZ glances at her legs) Some- 
times, when I look at those nice, long 
legs of yours, I regret that you never 
learned to dance 


aict: (chewing on carrot) But I wanted 
to learn, Grandma. Why didn’t you let 
me take lessons? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (wrapping Gici's hair in 
curling-paper) Your mother took lessons 
in singing (ANDREE’s voice strains on a 
high note, which ends abruptly) and 
look where she’s ended up. Slaving away 
at the Opera Comique, and not even in 
principal roles. (ANDREE now starts to 
sing a phrase of the “Bell Song.’’) 


cio: Do you think Maman will ever 
sing the “Bell Lakmé, 
Grandma? 


Song” from 


MME. ALVAREZ: Not where the public 
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can hear her! (ANDREE sings several 
sharp, distorted notes) But I suppose 
there’s no harm in her having her illu- 
sions. You see, my Gigi, lessons can give 
a girl ideas of a career. And a career is 


the ruination of any woman. 


cict: Even of someone who gets to be 
famous? 


MME. ALVAREZ: For instance? 


oror: Well 
Merode. 


Polaire. Or Cleo de 


MME. ALVAREZ: As if their careers were 
what made them famous! 


cict: What was it, then? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Never mind! (Goes to 
get curling-irons. ) 


cict: You mean Polaire’s a success be- 
cause she’s got a Russian Grand Duke? 
And Polaire a King? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (correcting her) ‘““Made- 
moiselle” Polaire, and “Mademoiselle” de 
Merode. (Twirling iron to cool it) Try 
to show more respect for your betters, 
Gigi dear, won't you? (Tests iron on 
wrapping paper.) 


ciot: Yes, Grandma. 


MME. ALVAREZ: (applying iron to cici's 
bangs) How often must I tell you to 
keep your knees together when you're 
sitting on a stool? (cic obeys) If you 
have to move, move them both, either to 
the right, or to the left. 


cict: But I've got my drawers on, 
Grandma. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Drawers are one thing, 
and decency is another. It’s all in the 
point of view. 


o1a1: But why couldn’t my skirts be a 
little longer, Grandma? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Really! And have you 
any other suggestions? (Pats her cheek.) 


cic1: (with a show of spirit) All you'd 
have to do would be to sew a little ruffle 
on the hems. 


MME. ALVAREZ: And have your mother 
trailed around by a big horse, who'd 
look eighteen at least? With her job to 
think about? Use your head a little bit 


ot: I do! But with my skirts so short 
I always have to remember to bend ‘my 
knees in the shape of a Z, on account 
of my you-know-what. 


MME. ALVAREZ: (shocked to the heart) 
Gigi! Where did you ever hear such 
language? 


cio1: (matter-of-fact) At school — one 
of the girls. 
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MME. ALVAREZ: How often must I tell you to keep your knees together when you're 


sitting on a stool? 
(Audrey Hepburn, Josephine Brown) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Well, stay away from 
her! 


aici: (docilely) All right, Grandma. But 
what do you call it, then? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (a pause, then) Noth- 
ing! It has no name. (At which point 
Gici’s mother, ANDREE, enters through 
doorway from bedrooms, humming and 
mechanically feeling her delicate tonsils. 
ANDREE, at 31, is faded and discouraged. 
She is wearing a negligee which has seen 
better days, and carries her shirtwaist. 
The other parts of her street clothes are 
draped on a dining-room chair. Her hat 
ts on the mantel.) 


cic: (at sight of her mother, gives a 
sudden exclamation) Oh! 


MME. ALVAREZ: 


now? 


(long-suffering) What 


oii: (addressing aANDREE) I forgot to 
get you the magazine you wanted, 
Mama. 
ANDREE: (exasperated) Really, 
(Goes to get coin from her purse.) 


Gigi! 


GIGI: (to MME. ALVAREZ) Couldn’t I just 
run down to the kiosk now? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (shocked) In your curl- 
papers? (Turns to ANDREE) And what’s 
so important about this magazine? 


ANDREE: It’s the latest Theater Maga- 
zine. . . . They say there’s a picture of 
me in it. (Gives coin to Gic1.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: I see! 


ANDREE: And the issue may all be gone 
before I get one. 


MME. ALVAREZ: (reluctant) Oh, very 
well (To cict) Run along! I'll take 
your curl-papers off when you get back. 
Calling after cict) And pick up a copy 
of Gil Blas for me! 


aici: I will! ( Exits.) 


ANDREE: (to her mother, amused) You 
and your scandal magazine! (MME. AL- 
VAREZ blows out flame in alcohol-stove, 
and exits to kitchen for apron, while 
ANDREE removes her negligee, revealing 
her bloomers and corsets. She begins to 
adjust stockings and garters) Poor little 
monkey! She’s so backward. Now, at her 
age, I was... 


MME. ALVAREZ: (returning from kitchen, 


and tying her apron) Don’t throw roses 
at yourself for what you were at her age! 
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If memory serves me right, at her age 
you threw over a rich flour magnate, to 


run away with a singing teacher! 


ANDREE: Qh, let’s not go into that now, 
Maman! (Gets into position for MME 
ALVAREZ to lace her corset) 
Maman! 


Please, 


MME. ALVAREZ: (proceeding to lighten 


corset) A singing teacher 


and when I 
think how that delightful old gentleman 
with flour mills all over the place, ac- 
tually hired the scoundrel 
her knee against ANDREE, in order to 


draw corset tighter 


Presses 


Stop breathing 
and paid for the singing lessons ! 


ANDREE: Poor Georges he wasn't really 
so bad at heart, Maman 


MME. ALVAREZ: Not bad huh! 


ANDREE: But as soon as he found out 
he’d gotten me into trouble, Georges 
wanted to . Goes to chair to get 


£ 


remaining clothes 


MME. ALVAREZ: Wanted to marry you! 
Sits on sofa and starts cleaning carrots 
Well, at least I saved you from that dis- 
honor. Are there any signs at the theater 
that you're going to get the lead in this 

new operetta? 

ANDREE: (starts putting on clothes) Oh, 
I'm sure they'll give it to Tiphane 
Everything goes to her. What a life! 
MME. ALVAREZ Well, you chose it! 
Even so, you'd be able to stand things 
better if you had an admirer with a 
little dignity 


ANDREE: It’s going to be hot today! 
Puts on hat 


MME. ALVAREZ: You know what I’m 


talking about! 


ANDREE: Yes, Maman! But, you see, I 
don’t feel that M. Durand is undigni 
fied. To be a clerk in a Post and Tele- 
graph Office isn’t such a bad career. At 


least, we can look ahead to a pension 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, we can, ch? So you 
expect to have him hanging around till 
then, do you? 

ANDREE getting gloves and purse from 
Is it my fault, if I can’t care 
for anyone else, Maman? 


mantel 


MME. ALVAREZ: It certainly is! It shows 


a complete lack of self-control ! 


ANDREE: Oh, well! You know, Maman, 
if we only had a telephone, I could have 
called up Leclerc and found out what 
was decided about the new operetta 
Don’t you think we should have one put 
in, Maman? A telephone? 


MME. ALVAREZ: I know why you want a 
telephone 
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ANDREER: If you think it’s because 


MME. ALVAREZ: It’s because you want to 
keep in touch with that no-account lover 


of yours! 


ANDREE: But, Maman 


MME. ALVAREZ: A telephone is only use- 
ful to men who have big business affairs, 
and women who have something to lie 
about. Now, if you’d get a lover with 
even a littl money, I'd be the first to 
say, ‘Let’s have a telephone.’ But as 
matters stand, we'll wait until Gigi is old 


enough to have an admirer 


ANDREE: Admirer — poor Gigi! (Look- 
ing at picture over piano) I wonder what 
her life is going to be! It’s hard to tell 
even now what she'll look like. That nosé 
of hers! Where did she ever get it? 
MME. ALVAREZ: If you don’t know, my 
child, who does? (At which point cic 
comes bounding in, with a copy of Gil 
Blas and Le Théatre.) 

cict: Here it iss Maman! (Moves over 


to buffet to get piece of licorice, hum 
ming a tune to herself 


ANDREE: Thanks, dear. (Sitting on sofa, 
starts looking through magazine.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Might as well look in 
the back of that - 
tures. Come, Gigi! 


among the small pic- 


GIGI: MME 
papers) Grandma, couldn't you give me 
a little wave on the side for a change 
sometime ? 


ALVAREZ removes curl- 


MME. ALVAREZ: I certainly could not! 
To have your hair curl at the ends is as 
much eccentricity as a girl of your age 
can afford. (Looking to aANDREE) Well? 


ANDREE: (slamming magazine on table 


Oh, here it is 
MME. ALVAREZ: Let me see it! 


ANDREE: It’s the first-act finale of If J 


Were King 


MME. ALVAREZ: And where, may I ask, 
are you? 
ANDREE There. (MME. AL- 
vAREZ looks at her, and ANDREE point 
Standing behind that 


indicating 


to a definite spot 


grenadier 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh! That ear sticking 
out from the man’s neck! And one good 
shove would have put you right into the 
picture 


ANDREE: That's the way it always is! 
Well, good-bye, Maman. Don’t save any 
dinner for me. I'll get something at the 
little café near the theater. (Kisses her 
cheek.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: You'll do nothing of the 
kind, dear. Th .e’s plenty of time be- 
tween the matinee and evening for you 
to run home and have a plate of nice, 
warm, nourishing cassoulet 


ANDREE: All right, Maman. (To cio1 


Good-bye, monkey ! 


cici: Good-bye, Mama! You promised 
me you were going to teach me how to 
crochet 


MME. ALVAREZ: Crochet uh! 


aici: When will you do it? 


ANDREE: As soon as I’m up in the new 


part, darling 


GIGI: (putting arm around ANDREE’s 


waist) I wish it were today! 


MME. ALVAREZ: You two are exactly, 
alike. And nobody can budge you. 


ANDREE: (holding cici’s head in her 
hands) Well, admit we've got strong 


characters ! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Characters! The first 
thing you know, you'll have the child 
hanging out around a Post and Tele- 


graph Office! 


cict: Grandma, why would I do that? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Because it’s the most 
shiftless thing anyone can do! 


ANDREE: Never mind, Gigi dear, we're 
happy, aren’t we? 


GiGi: (her mouth full of licorice) Um- 
hmm! 


ANDREE: Um-hmm! What a way to 
talk! (Kisses her) Good-bye, dear 


Have a good day with Aunt Alicia! 
cici: I'd rather be with you! 


ANDREE: Oh, well, one can’t have every- 
thing! ( Exits.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: (as she finishes cici's 
curls) There you are, dear Now, 


run along! 


GIGI: (as she exits into bedroom) Shall 


I wear my everyday coat? It’s good 
enough. 


MME. ALVAREZ: And how is one to know 
it's Sunday, if you do? Put on your 
navy blue—and your sailor hat. And 
don’t forget your gloves, Gigi! (c1c1 re- 
turns, wearing coat and hat) And where 
are your gloves? 


GiGi: (standing with her feet wide apart) 
In my pocket. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Now, let me look you 
over! Can't you keep your legs together ? 
When you stand like that, the river 
Seine could flow between them. (cio! 
corrects her posture) You haven't the 
single shadow of a stomach, and yet you 
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hind some means of sticking it out! 
Three sharp rings of doorbell.) 


act: It’s Tonton! (She rushes into the 
foyer, to open the door on a very chic 
young man of thirty, whom she grabs 
and hugs ecstatically) Tonton! Tonton! 
Tonton! (MME. ALVAREZ removes apron 
quickly and hides it as TONTON enters 
He appears to be in a mood of deep 
dejection.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gaston! What a sur- 


prise ! 


GASTON: Mamita! 


MME. ALVAREZ: But why aren't you at 
Nice? 
GASTON: (putting hat and stick on table 
Oh, something came up. 


aici: I know! You've broken it off with 


I lane ! 


MME ALVAREZ: 


2 


Why Gaston, is that 
true 


aici: They tell about it in Gil Blas 


MME. ALVAREZ: No! 


oicr: One of the girls at school cut it 
out, and brought it to me, because she 


knows that we know you. 
GASTON: Really, Gigi! 


cict: But nobody at school blames you, 
Tonton. They all say Liane’s behavior 
hasn’t been what it should be — ever 
since you first started to keep her. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gilberte! (referring to 
paper) Ah, here it is! “Shock for Sugar 
King.” (GASTON and MME. ALVAREZ ¢éx- 
change glance) “There's a certain bit- 
terness seeping into the beet-sugar for- 
tune of Gaston Lachaille these days, 
and . “4 


GASTON: Please, Mamita! 


MME. ALVAREZ: I’m _ sorry, Gaston! 
Reads the remainder of the article to 


herself.) 


Giet: (rushing to look out the window) 
What car are you using today, Tonton? 
Oh, it’s the new Dion-Bouton landau- 
lette. I've heard that you can drive it 
with one hand 


GASTON: Oh, anybody can do that! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (as she finishes reading 


article) Tsk, tsk! Oh, how embarrassing !: 


To cit, who is still at window) Say 
good-bye to M. Lachaille, and be off, 
Gilberte ! 


ocic1: What a shame! I have to go to 
Aunt Alicia’s for my lesson. We could 
have had such a lovely game of piquet. 


Gaston: We'll do it next time. 
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aici: All right. Remember, that’s a prom- 
ise. Good-bye, Grandma 


MME. ALVAREZ: Good-bye, dear 
ow: Good-by, Tonton! 


GASTON: Oh, Gigi! Would you like to 
have the chauffeur take you to Aunt 
Alicia’s in the car? 


aici: (stopping suddenly near foyer 


Tonton ! 
GASTON: Then you can send it back 


oii: (throws her arms around GASTON 
Oh, Tonton! 


MME. ALVAREZ: You spoil her, Gaston 
GASTON: Oh, it’s nothing! 


cict: Nothing! Nothing (Turning 
to MME. ALVAREZ) to hear the concierge 
gasp, when I step into that terrific car! 
(To Gaston) May I keep it long enough 
for Aunt Alicia to see? 


Gaston: Go ahead! 


aici: Oh, Tonton! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Run along, Gigi! 
cict: Well, here I go! 
MME. ALVAREZ: (avid to hear the story 


of his rupture with his mistress) Look, 


Gaston, what exactly happened about 
? 


GASTON: Mamita, will you make me a 
cup of camomile? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Of course! We'll have 
one together. (Exits into kitchen. 


GASTON: (giving way to his depression, 
sighs deeply and inserts his monocle in 
his eye. As he stands there, inert, the 
clock on the mantel strikes one, giving 
GASTON a start which causes his monocle 
to drop. Without replacing it, he sinks 
into the armchair by the stove, only to 
rise immediately and learn with discom- 


fort that he has sat on a ball of yarn 
with two sharp knitting needles in it. He 
now notes Gici’s box of rat-tails and calls 
off toward the kitchen) Will Gigi mind 
if I eat one of her rat-tails? 


MME. ALVAREZ: kitchen) How 


could she? You brought them to her 


(from 


GASTON: 
Alicia? 


Anything new with Aunt 


MME. ALVAREZ: (entering with tray on 
which are two cups of camomile tea, 
spoons, and teapot, which she rests on 
top of stove in fireplace) You know how 
it is with my sister—-she’s always the 
same. Says she prefers to live in her 
beautiful past than in an ugly present 
(Sitting in armchair) Alicia and her 
King of Spain, her Duke of Milan, her 


Khedive, her Rajahs, in packages of six, 


if you want to believe her 


Gaston: According to the stories my 


father told me, she really knew them 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, there's no doubt she 
did. But when we were young, I didn’t 


move in her exalted circles 


GASTON: Just the same, you made ro- 


mantic history yourself, Mamita 


Alicia 


never boasted anyone more distinguished 


MME. ALVAREZ: Yes, Gaston 


than my Sefior Alvarez. He was the love 
of my life, Gaston. What a saint! And 


with a wife who was a devil 


GASTON: Yes? Well, marriage is the one 
trouble I know how to keep out of. 


MME. ALVAREZ: How right you are, my 
boy! And yet, when Sefior Alvarez passed 
on, something came over me to take his 
name. That's when I started calling my- 
self Alvarez (Folding 
her hands in an attitude of prayer) And 


in his memory 


from that very moment, I actually began 
to look Spanish. 


GASTON: It’s extraordinary, Mamita, but 


you really do! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Of course, my dark hair 
gave me a good start. Then, it was easy 
to use white face powder, lip rouge, and 
lots of eye shadow. 


Gaston: And you rounded out the whole 
effect by taking the given name of Inez 


MME. ALVAREZ: (looking at clock on 


mantel) Ah, two minutes! It’s ready! 
Hands Gaston his cup of tea) If I'm 
not indiscreet, Gaston, how did your 


break with Liane come about? 


GASTON: Let’s not go into it now, Ma- 
mita! I’ve had to listen to jokes about 
it all day long. The sad thing is that 
most of them are pretty funny 


MME. ALVAREZ: My poor boy! You 
weren't even twenty when I intervened 
for you in that quarrel with Maryse 
Chuquet. 


GASTON: Was that 
it ? 


Maryse, or was 


MME. ALVAREZ: Yes, it was Maryse 

the trollop! I knew she'd leave you 
again, but since she was in your blood, 
I did the best I could to get your mis- 
tress back for you as if you were my 


own son! 


GASTON: Dear Mamita! You've been bet- 
ter than a mother to me, always. That’s 
why I came here today — the one place 
in all Paris where I can relax, and forget 
that, with all my money, I had to catch 
Liane in bed with someone else. (Drop- 
ping his head in complete dejection. ) 





MME. ALVAREZ: (hastening to console 
him, rises) My poor Gaston! Have a 
little more camomile it will help you 


to forget! 


ACT ONE 


Scene Il 


1 tiny set which reveals a corner of the 
boudoir on the second floor of the small 
but exquisite house of GiGi’s AUNT ALICIA 
It is like a jewel case. As a criticism, one 
might say it ts a little bit too much like 
a jewel case It lacks warmth and 1s 
anything but homelike. The whole atmos- 
phere is one of discreet luxury 


The woodwork is gilt. There is a door 
leading downstairs, and one leading to 
the bedrooms. At center is a large win- 
dow, looking out onto the streets of Paris 


There is a gold lace-upholstered chaise- 
longue, above which is a small table with 
telephone, note-pad, etc. At end of 
chaise-longue ts a low, gilt stand, a gold 
footstool. A floor lamp is near window. A 
bell-pull hangs at side of door. 


At rise, avicia’s butler, victor, is usher- 
ing in GiGl, and at the same time bearing 
a glass of water and a box of headache 
cachets on a silver tray 


ciot: I'll bet you were surprised, when I 
painted out my car down there, weren't 
you, Victor? 


victor: Surprised is putting 


mildly, Mademoiselle 


cio1: And what did you think 


> 


mean 
at hrst 


victor: I said to myself, “There's only 
one thing left for Mademoiselle Gilberte 
now, and that is “4 


oict: What? 


VICTOR To arrive in a balloon! 


ciat: Really? 


it from here ! 


Let's take another look at 
She rushes to the window, 
looks out and whistles to the chauffeur 
down below, who responds with a friend- 
ly honk of his horn. At this point aAuNT 
ALICIA enters. She is an exquisite old lady 
of seventy, as dainty as porcelain, but 
with a robust health, which she hides 
under affectations of frailty. She is wear- 
ing an exquisite dressing-gown of pink 
chiffon, and her head is partially covered 
with a lace fichu 

anicia: Gilberte! 

ciai: (turning quickly to her) Oh! Good 
afternoon, Aunty! (She offers her fore- 
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head which a.icia kisses) You've got 


your headache again, Aunt Alicia, 


haven't you? 


aticia: Yes, Gilberte. (victor passes the 
box of headache cachets to aricia, who 


proceeds to take one with water 


oi: I always know you've got it, when 


you wear that lace thing on your hair 


aLicia: That lace thing, Gilberte, is 
called a fichu. This one happened to 
belong to a Queen of France. (As Gic1, 
impressed, responds with a whistle, avi- 
CIA turns to give her a disapproving 
glance 


victor: (as he signals Gicit to watch her 


step with her aunt) Is that all, Madame? 


This is his 


aticia: Thank you, Victor. 
dismissal and victor exits 


GiGi: Since you've got your headache, 
Aunty, perhaps I won't have to I 
mean, perhaps you don’t want to give 


me my lesson today 


aticia: That's right, dear. You may stop 
in the kitchen on your way out, and 
pick up a cake you're to take along 


cic1: Oh, thanks, Aunt Alicia 
kind is it today? 


What 


aticia: Mocha, I believe 
oic1: Oh! 


aticia: You'd better sit down and rest 
for five minutes before you start 


GiGi: (in doorway) Oh, I’m not the 
least bit tired. (Assuming a very casual 


pose) I came over in a car 


aLicia: In a car? 


GIGI unable to restrain her excitement 
In Tonton’s Dion-Bouton landaulette! 
He’s at the house with Grandma now 
Rushing to window) Look 


aticia: Gaston Lachaille in town? But 
this is the week of the Flower Féte in 
Nice! 


cici: He didn’t go this time because he’s 
broken with Liane. (Leans out window, 
and calls) Oh, Al bert! (There i 
another friendly response from the 


horn.) 


aLicia: He's what? 


Giet: (turning to aticia) He’s broken it 

Leans out window 
Oh, Albert! Don’t go 
away! I’m riding back with you! (She 


is answered by two honks of the horn 


off with Liane! 
again, and calls 


ALICIA: (pulling GiGi away from win- 


dow) Gilberte, one doesn’t give orders 
to a servant from a second-floor window, 


my dear! 


oi: I'm sorry, Aunt Alicia. Oh, Aunty, 


you should have seen me driving over 
here. I pretended to be bored, like this. 

(Gives her impression of an elegant 
lady, bouncing with the motion of a 
car) But I could see people were look- 
ing, out of the corner of my eye. And 
at the Eiffel Tower, a very elegant man 
tipped his hat to me. It was just as if I 
had suddenly grown up to be a fashion- 
able young lady. 


ALICIA: 


thoughtful 


(looking her over, 
It was, eh? 


deeply 


ciat: (holding her head forward for a 
kiss) Good-bye, Aunty. Please watch me 
from the window when I drive off, will 
you? (Dashes for door.) 


aticia: Gilberte! Wait a minute. 
Don't;be in such a hurry! 


cict: But I 


aticia: Sit down a moment. (cic! hesi- 
tates) Sit down! (cic sits reluctantly) 
So, M. Lachaille and Mlle. Liane have 
come to the parting of the ways, ch? 


aici: Yes 


ALICIA: You seem to be sad about it 


cic1: Of course I am. (Childishly toying 
with her shoe) It’s going to take all 
Tonton’s time to pick out someone new. 
He won't come to the house any more to 
play piquet, or drink camomile, or bring 
me licorice. It'll be pretty gloomy for me 


aticia: Do you know anything about this 
break-up? 


cio; Well .. . But I’m not supposed to 
repeat gossip, am I? 


aLicia: This time you may tell me what 
you have heard, Gilberte. 


Giot: (pulling her chair closer to avicia, 
and assuming the attitude of a little 
gossip) Well, you see, one of, the girls 
at school — Lydia Poret — has a mother 
who goes skating all the time at the 
Palais de Glace. So she heard all about 
it there. She says Liane waited around 
for her birthday present, and then 
skipped off. 


aticia: One doesn’t say “skipped off,” 
Gilberte, even of a person whose beha- 
vior is completely uncivilized. But where 
did she skip off . . . I mean, where did 
she disappear to? 


cict: (pulling her chair a bit closer) 
Well, she made the mistake of trying to 
hide some place in Normandy that’s 
pretty small. So it wasn’t very hard for 
Tonton to find out that there were only 
two bedrooms at the inn, and that Liane 
was in one of them, and a skating pro- 
fessor from the Palais de Glace, named 
Sandomar, was in the other. 


aticia: Sandomar! (Intrigued) He's the 
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one who skates with Polaire every day at 
five o'clock. (More to herself) What a 
physique that man has got! 


Gat: (not very interested) Has he? 


aticia: Never mind! Do you know what 
sort of a birthday gift Lachaille gave 
her? 


cicr: Why, yes — it was a string of thir- 
ty-seven monstrous pearls. The one in 
the middle is as big as Mme. Poret’s 
thumb. (Attempts to indicate its size, 
with her thumb. Then finds it requires 
both hands.) 


aLicia: Hmmm! Rich as he is, I'd 
hardly thought Lachaille was that gen- 


erous. 


aici: {relaxing against the back of her 
chair) Oh, Mme. Poret said Tonton tried 
at first to give Liane a string of small 
ones. But she absolutely demanded those 
monsters. 


aticta: She knows how to conduct her- 
self when she wants to, that young lady. 


cict: (rises to go) Good-bye, Aunty — 
until next week. 


ALICIA: (patting cici’s cheek) Good-bye, 
Gilberte, You'll go straight home, dear, 
won't you? 


ciot: Will I? Of course I will. Why, 
now I can have a game of piquet with 
Tonton 


ALICIA! 
there ? 


Tonton! Will Tonton still be 


cict: Of course! He can’t leave without 
his car, Aunty. Anyway, he’s always good 
for at least two cups of camomile with 
Grandma. 


aticia: Take off your coat! (As cic 
reluctantly complies, looks her over with 
distaste) Ravishing! Turn around! (cic 
obeys) Where did you ever get that 
garment? 


ciot: It’s an old dress of Mama's that 
Grandma made over for me. 


aLiciA: It looks it. You shouldn't even 
play piquet in that, with your grand- 
mother. 


ocio1: Oh, but Tonton’s seen me in this 
dozens of times. I'll be back next Sun- 
day, Aunt Alicia. 


ALICIA: Just a moment! I think it’s very 
wrong of me to neglect your lessons, even 
though I have a headache. 


cict: Oh, Aunt Alicia! 
auicta: You're so rapidly getting to be a 
young lady, my dear, that one doesn’t 


dare waste a moment 


aict: Oh, but Aunty. . 
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auicia: Take off your hat, Gilberte! You 
will remain here for your lunch and your 
lesson. 


cict: (Summoning all her patience, com- 
plies) All right, Aunty. But Ill have to 
send Tonton’s car back. (Starts to 
window.) 


ALicia: Come away from that window, 
child! Victor will dismiss the car prop- 
erly for you. Sit down while I fetch 
something for your lesson. It’s going to 
be important today very important. 
(Exits. ciat, left alone, gives vent to her 
temper, pulls off her hat and throws it 
violently to the floor, then does likewise 
with her coat. After which she kicks the 
chaise-longue and hurts her foot on it. 
VICTOR 
contretemps. ) 


enters in time to see _ this 


victor: You're right, Mademoiselle, I 


never liked that thing myself! 


Gio: (hopping about on one foot) Don’t 
joke, Victor! I want I mean, she 
wants you to send M. Lachaille’s car 
back. (Enter axicia, with an exquisite 
and rather large jewel-box.) 


victor: Very well, Mademoiselle. 


ALICIA: (putting small 


stand) Oh, Victor! 


jewel-box on 


victor: Yes, Madame? 


ALICIA: You may serve luncheon today 
for two, but give us a half hour for Mile 
Gilberte to have her lesson first. 


victor: Very well, Madame. (Picks up 
o1ci’s hat and coat from floor and exits. 


auicia: Gilberte, just how old are you, 
exactly? 


cw: Same as the other day, Aunty 
sixteen. 


ALiciA: Whom do you have as friends? 


cict: Nobody. Grandma only allows me 
to play with the very little children. She 
doesn't want me going around with any- 
one my own age 


ALiciA: She’s right, for once 


o1o1; Oh, but I do adore the little ones 
It’s such fun to play house, and pretend 
that I'm their mother. 


aLicia: And that amuses you? 


cic1: Oh, yes, they're so divine, those 
youngsters! I wish they belonged to me, 
every one of them. 


Perhaps it’s just as well they 
don’t. Now, tell me, Gilberte, whether or 
not you've got any bees in your bonnet? 


ALICIA: 


cict: Bees in my bonnet? 


ALicia: Any young men hanging about? 
Any college student with his books still 


under his arm? Any middle-aged gentle- 
man? If you lie, I'll know it. 


cict: But there’s nobody, Aunty. Has 
someone been telling stories about me? 


ALICIA: (patting her cheek 


I just wanted to be sure. 


No, child. 


cict: But why does Grandma forbid me 
to accept any invitations? 


ALICIA: Because you'd only be asked out 
by very ordinary people, who wouldn’t 
be of any use to you. 


cict: And we're not ordinary people? 
aLicia: No, indeed, we are not! 


cio1: But what makes us different from 


those ordinary people, Aunty 


ALICIA: In the main, Gilberte, it’s be- 


cause they marry. 


cict: Is that the reason why I'm for- 


bidden ever to talk to any young men? 


anicia: Yes. (Unlocks jewel-case 


orc1: But, Aunty, why is it we're not 
supposed to get married? 


acicia: Well, marriage with us is not 
forbidden. But in place of marrying “at 
first,” it’s always possible that we may 
marry “at last.” 


cict: But why not “at first”? 


ALICIA: Because if we marry “at first,” 
he’s certain to be the sort who will 
vulgarize us. 


cict: You mean somebody like a shop- 
keeper ? 


ALICIA: Exactly 


cict: But won’t he be just the same sort, 
if we marry him “at last’? 


aticia: Yes, he’s likely to be. But by that 
She opens 
ase, displaying array of jewels) 


time, one has one’s memories 
Now, 
we'll begin the lesson for today 


omer: Oh, oh, Aunty! 


aticia: You never dreamed I had so 
> 


many jewels, did you? 
cict: I didn’t know there were that 
many in all of France! 


ALicia: (takes ring from box, and holds 
it up for inspection) Now, what is this, 


Gilberte ? 


cict: (speaking as an attentive pupil 
A diamond. 


aLicia: What kind? 


ow: A 


an oblong one 


aticia: Yes. (Putting ring on Giar's fin- 


ger) And the weight of it is five carats 


Giot: It is? 


continued on page. 52 








FRANCE-SOIR 


The Search for Gigi 


by Gilbert Miller 


It ended in Paris when Colette, 
the creator of the character, discovered 
Audrey Hepburn and presented her 


to producer Gilbert Miller at the novelist’s home. 


A CONFIRMED Francophile, I have long been 
devoted to plays of French origin, despite the difficulty 
commonly encountered in getting an adaptation which 
will prove popular with New York and London 
audiences and at the same time retain the full flavor of 
the original. The French idiom is elusive, as is the 
French wit. Both have nuances which defy all but the 
more adroit translators. My affection for French plays 
and comedies may be an inheritance from my grand- 
mother, Matilda Heron, who just short of a hundred 
years ago made her own adaptation of the younger 
Dumas’ La Dame aux Camelias, played Marguerite 
Gautier throughout the country in the 1856-57 season. 
That affection was reinforced when first I saw Cyrano 
and rejoiced in the bravura style and romantic lyricism 
of Rostand. 

As producer and director, I had my first experience 
with a Parisian hit in 1926 when I set up The Captive 
at the Empire. Edouard Bourdet’s La Prisonniere had 
been a great continental success, and Arthur Hornblow, 
Jr., had made an excellent adaptation for me. It was 
a powerful and poignant play dealing with a marriage 
wrecked because of the wife’s unnatural affection for 
another woman. The :Captive was playing to rapt 
standees at the Empire when, on the insistence of the 
district attorney, Basil Rathbone, Helen Menken and 
the rest of the cast were arrested and carted off to the 
West 47th Street police station. (continued on next page 


Gilbert Miller, who produced Gigi; Audrey Hepburn, 
who played the part; Colette, who wrote the novel. 





New York that winter was having 
one of its periodic spasms of prud- 
ery. Indignant citizens had protested 
the. gratuitous vulgarity of such cal- 
culated trash as Sex and The Virgin 
Man. Protests rained down on Gov- 
ernor Al Smith and Mayor Jimmy 
Walker. The district attorney was 
stampeded into reckless action and 
The Captive was one of the victims 
of his lack of discrimination 


I agreed to go to the station house 
and submit to formal arrest only on 
the promise that the ceremony 
would not consume more than five 
minutes. I was to be Otto Kahn's 
guest at the night club his son, 
Roger Wolfe Kahn, was christening 
that midnight. News photographers 
at the station thought it would make 
good copy if I permitted myself to 
be handcuffed to a detective and 
photographed. I declined. I was all 
for challenging this persecution of 
The Captive in the court but my 
official 


wrath. Because of their submission, 


associates were fearful of 


the play was withdrawn. 
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CAMPBELL 


Anita Loos, who mad 


the dramatization. 


Within six weeks of this indignity 
I presented Jeanne Eagels and Les- 
lie Howard at the Empire in Her 
Cardboard Lover, Valerie Wyngate 
and P. G. Wodehouse’s variation of 
Deval’s 
Subsequently I was to have Sidney 
Howard adapt Rene Fauchois’ The 
Late Christopher Bean for New 
York and London audiences. At St 
James’s in the West End it ran for 


over a year. Later I was rewarded 


Jacques Parisian 


Success 


with Robert Sherwood’s adaptation 
of Deval’s Tovarich, and I had a lot 
of satisfaction, if no profit, from 
Christopher Fry’s Ring Round the 
Moon, derived from Jean Anouilh’s 
L’ Invitation au Chateau 


| HAVE long been an ad- 
mirer of Sidonie Gabrielle Colette 
On _ reading her 


short romanti 
novel, Gigi, in the original French 
some six or seven years ago I was 
fascinated. I felt it had stage possi- 
bilities if I could find a deft adapter 
I attended the opening night of the 


screen version of Gigi at the Paris 


Theatre in New York in late Janu- 
ary of 1950 and found the film en- 
chanting as I did the performance 
of Daniele Delorme in the title role. 
A year later I learned that my old 
friend, Anita Loos, was working on 
a stage treatment of Gigi. I called 
Miss Loos immediately, and before 
I hung up had her assurance that I 
would be the first to read her com- 
pleted manuscript. 

Miss Loos is a woman of her 
word, On reading her adaptation in 
late March of °51, I was delighted 
and told her as much. A week later 
we agreed on its production and | 
flew to Spain on vacation, but not 
before alerting my office on the 
urgency of getting a suitable actress 
to play the rebellious daughter of a. 
French family in which marriage 
was looked upon as the last resort 
of a desperate woman. 

Getting a desirable Gigi presented 
problems. The actress who played 
her must have French chic, buoy- 
ancy and spirit, and she must be 
youthful since the comedy’s heroine 
was experiencing the first pangs of 
With Miss Loos I 
combed the roster of Equity for a 


adolescence. 


young American actress who could 


meet the requirements — without 
result. For a time we considered the 
Italian actress, Pier Angeli, but her 
accent seemed too high a hurdle to 
surmount. Briefly we pondered the 
potential of Leslie Caron, but Miss 
Caron was too French. 

Our plight was pressing since I 
had contracted for a November 
opening in New York and a pre- 
troadway tour of two weeks. We 


had to find a Gigi, and rapidly. 


Duis dilemma was re- 


solved when Miss Loos received a 
letter from Maurice Goudeket, Col- 
ette’s husband, from Monte Carlo. 
After assuring Anita that both he 
vastly 


and Colette were pleased 


with her adaptation, M. Goudeket 
added: 

“Colette and I have just seen a 
young English actress of nineteen 
playing in a film now being made 
in Monte Carlo. On seeing her Col- 


ette said, “This would be a very 
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good Gigi.’ I should like you not to 
decide definitely on any Gigi with- 
out seeing her. Her name is Audrey 
Hepburn, and she will be in London 
after July 7. I have talked to the 
girl to know whether she would be 
willing to go to New York; the 
affirmative. She is 
greatly thought of by film people 


answer was 


generally and considered a future 
star of first magnitude. I believe, 


however, she has had little expe- 


rience on the stage. She is very 
pretty and has that piquant quality 
necessary for the part.” 


Miss Loos received this letter in 
mid-June and cabled me at once in 
London. It was nearing the end of 
July when Miss Hepburn had fin- 
ished with Nous Irons a Monte 
Carlo — the picture she was making 
when Colette first saw her from her 
wheelchair in front of the Hotel de 
Paris. Miss Loos was then in Lon- 
don and after a brief chat with Miss 
Hepburn we named her for our 
Gigi—a young actress whom we 
had never seen on a stage, indeed a 
young actress whose two years’ stage 
experience had been confined to 
dancing bits in topical revues. But 
scouts who had seen her in these 
confirmed M. Goudeket’s judgment. 
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She had style and charm and per- 
sonality, they swore with enthu- 
siasm. Miss Loos and I have never 
had cause to regret our choice. It 
pleases both of us that Gigi was the 
play and the role which introduced 
her to America and to stardom. 

Having chosen our Gigi, our 
troubles were over, or so we thought. 
While making her adaptation Anita 
had discussed the comedy with 
George Cukor and he had agreed to 
direct it when and if it was pro- 
duced. Once I was dedicated to the 
play, Cukor reaffirmed his desire to 
direct it. But in mid-August came 
word that Cukor was trapped in the 
direction of The Marrying Kind 
with Judy Holliday. Unless we could 
delay the New York opening, this 
prior obligation would disqualify 
him for Gigi. Starting out with a 
director, but no Gigi, our position 
was now reversed. We had a Gigi, 
but no director. 


In this crisis I thought of Ray- 
mond Rouleau, one of France’s 
ablest directors. I was sure that he 
could contribute the proper Gallic 
bouquet to the play. But he had a 
handicap. He spoke no English. 
Miss Loos volunteered a solution. If 
I could persuade Rouleau to come 


Daniele Delorme played 


Gigi in the French film. 


to America, she would facilitate his 
chore by translating her adaptation 
into French. Miss Hepburn, Cath- 
leen Nesbitt and most of the players 
in our cast were fluent in that 
tongue. 

I tracked Rouleau down at Lake 
Como where he was directing a 
French film. Thereafter he was to 
stage his own adaptation of Anna 
Karenina in Paris. He finally agreed 
to delay it so that he might intro- 
duce Colette and Gigi to New York. 


i HASTENED back to Paris 
for conversations with Colette and 
Miss Loos, then set about assembling 
the period properties and furnishings 
necessary to authenticate the home 
of a middle-class French family at 
the turn of the century. We combed 
the antique shops and the Flea Mar- 
ket with good results. Then I had a 
stroke of fortune. Lila De Nobili, 
pupil of Christian Berard and niece 
of Vertes, agreed to do the scenery 
and further agreed to design and 
paint the atmospheric drops which 
were to preface each of the comedy’s 
six scenes. 


Rouleau finished his screen assign- 
ment in Paris on October 6 and 
five days later placed the company 
in rehearsal on the stage of the Ful- 
ton in New York. On November 8 
Gigi was opened at the Walnut 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia but 
without benefit of Miss De Nobili’s 
exquisite curtains, without benefit of 
the furnishings and period properties 
for which we had scoured the fau- 
bourgs. Where were they? They 
were aboard the S.S. Washington in 
New York Harbor, pending such 
time as the longshoremen could 
come to an agreement with their 
employers. Only by ransacking New 
York and Philadelphia were substi- 
tutes assembled for the opening. 


For all our travail, Gigi flourished 
and, if I may say so, so did Audrey 
Hepburn. The play closed at the 
end of May so that Miss Hepburn 
could accept a film assignment for 
Paramount in Italy; but she and 
Gigi will go on tour next season. 
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aticia: You must learn never to accept a second-rate jewel, even from a king. 


(Audrey Hepburn, Cathleen Nesbitt) 


continued from page 47 
ALICIA: (taking another jewel) Now, 
take these diamonds, which are set 
around this ruby. Their weight is half a 
carat each. (Pins jewel on cici’s dress 
Anything less than that, I call a chip 
Will you remember that? 


orci: Yes, Aunty 


ALICIA: selecting another jewel Ah, 


this ring! What memories it brings up! 
cict: It’s a very large stone, Aunty 


ALICIA: It was given to me by my 
mother, when I was only fifteen. She put 
it on my finger and said, “Always wear 
this, my child, and nobody will ever 
dare give you one that’s smaller” and 
it worked. (Puts ring on GiGi and picks 
up another jewel) Now, what is this? 


GIGI studies it Mmmmmm a 
' 
topaz 


ALICIA A topaz! A topaz, among my 
jewels! 


cict: I'm sorry, Aunty 


aticia: Why not an agate? Or a cat's 


eye? 


GIGI Then then what ‘@ it, Aunt 
Alicia? 


aticia: It’s a jonquil diamond, you lit- 
tle barbarian. (Holding ring closer to 
aie1) And study it closely for color, or 
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ou'll wind up your career with topazes 
Places it on Gici's finger and reaches for 


another ring) And this 


cict: (entranced) Why, that’s an em- 
erald! Oh it’s beautiful! 


aticia: There are very few emeralds in 
this world that have ever possessed such 


a miracle of evanescent blue 


GIGI Who gave you that emerald, 


> 


Aunty 
aLicia: A king 


GIGI holding the rings at arm’s length 
urveys them) A great king? 


aticia: No, a little one. Great kings 


don’t give away very valuable stones 


Gico1: Why not? 


aticia: If you want my opinion, it’s 
because they're rather stingy. But you 
must learn never to accept a second-rate 


jewel, even from a king 


GIGI obediently) Yes, Aunt Alicia 


’ 


avicia: It’s much better to wait until 


first-rate ones come along 
cict: What if they don’t come along? 


ALICIA: (removing the jewels from cici's 
hands, and returning them to the box) 
Then hold firmly to your ideals, just the 
same. Better to wear a ring that costs 






GIGI Aunty, 





sous, than a bad diamond costing 


TOO 
§000 francs. At least you can say it’s a 


memento from some female relative 





who does give away the 


most valuable jewels? 










ALICIA: Men 


are conceited. Climbers, because they 


who are timid men who 


think giving away monstrous jewels is 
proof of culture. And, speaking of cul- 
ture, never, under any circumstances, 
wear artistic jewels. And always protect 


yourself against family heirlooms 










oic1: But Grandma wears a very beau- 


tiful cameo around her neck, on a ribbon 





aLic1iA: There is no such thing as a 
beautiful cameo! You must only recog- 


nize precious stones and pearls 





GIGI: stretching her legs, leans back 


against the chaise-longue) Aunty, I just 
adore opals! 


aLiciaA: That's all right, dear, so long as 
you don’t wear them 





cict; You think they bring people bad 
luck? 


aticia; I think nothing of the kind. But 
a good, healthy set of superstitions is a 


necessity when dealing with men 


Why, Aunty? 


ALICIA: Because the poor things are not 
as intelligent as we are. So it’s only good 
manners to play the fool for them 
That's where superstitions come in 
handy 


cio1: Aunty, what is a bracelet set in 


malachite ? 


auicia: Always a calamity! Where did 
ou ever hear of such a thing! Get up, 
child! Stand over there! GIGI rises. 
aticia follows, lifting cici’s head to-the 
Beautiful jaws, my child! (Open- 
ing cicrs mouth) What teeth! With 
teeth like that I'd have been able to eat 


up all France. As it was, I was able to 





get away with rather a large slice of it 

Resuming her inspection of Gici) An 
impossible little nose undistinguished 
mouth cheekbones like a Russian 
moujik’s 


GIGI distressed) Oh, Aunty! 


aLicia: Never mind, you have all the 
equipment necessary in your eyes, your 
eyelashes, your teeth and your hair. 
And, as for your figure, possibilities 

She slowly outlines the contour of Gici's 
bosom) Very nice — possibilities. (G1c1's 
glance observes first the right and then 
the left breast) 1 wonder if you're going 
to have any taste in dress. When you 
think of being well-turned-out, Gilberte, 
how do you see yourself? 
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GIGI: (with great excitement) Oh, but I 
understand very well what's becoming to 
me, Aunty! I saw the picture of a dress 
in a fashion book that was designed for 
Mme. Lucie Gerard. (Gestures elabo- 
rately, to describe the effect) Hundreds 
of little pin-tucks in pearl-gray chiffon, 
from top to bottom 


ALiciA: Don’t gesticulate, dear. It makes 
you look common. 


oict: And I saw another picture — in 
color a dress of brocade, a sort of 
lavender blue, on a background of black 
velvet cut-out, so that the train looks 
like the tail of a peacock!( Another ges- 
ture describing the tail of a peacock.) 


ALICIA: Just like an actress! 
GiGi: (pleased with herself) Yes. 


ALICIA: It wasn’t meant as a compliment 
I tell you what I’m going to do, child 

(Takes note-pad and pencil from 
table) I'm going to give you a note to 
the head saleswoman at Paquin. 


cict: (excited) Pa Pa 


ALICIA: (starts to scratch off note 
Paquin. She’s an old colleague of mine 


she failed and had to go to work. 


cict: Oh, Aunt Alicia, a dress from 
Paquin’s! 


ALiciA: But I thought you weren’t inter- 
ested in clothes? 


cict: [Tm just not interested in the 
clothes they make me at the house. 


ALICIA: (folding the note) I don’t won- 
der! Here, child. One who risks nothing 
gains nothing. 


GiGi: (throwing her arms around ALicia 
Oh, Aunty, thanks, thanks, thanks! 


aLiciA: Not too rough, dear. Don’t dis- 
arrange my hair! (Knock on the door) 
Come in. 


VICTOR: 
Madame 


(enters) Luncheon is served, 


ALICIA: (rising, takes jewel-case, starts 
for bedroom door) We'll be down di- 


rectly. ( Exits.) 


GiGi: (worried) Hoy, Victor! What do 
I have to learn how to eat today? 


victor: For the first course, there will 
be eggs, brouillés mousseline 4 I'Im- 


pératrice 
4 


oir: Are they going to be very com- 
plicated ? 


victor: Merely scrambled. The entree 
will be ortolans. 


oict: Oh, those nasty little birds! 


victor: But the ortolans need not be 
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complicated, either, if you cut them in 
finger to 
knife) with one stroke of your knife. Do 
it with authority, and then pop the en- 


two (Using his indicate 


tire half in your mouth. 
cici: Bones and all? 


victor: Bones and all! 
cict: Oh, dear! 


victor: But the bones of an ortolan 
make little, if any, difference, 
Mademoiselle. 


really 


aici: Maybe not, but you know my 


aunt! 


She'll go right on asking questions 
that I'll have to answer with my whole 


mouth full of bird bones. 


ALICIA: (enters) I thought I told you, 


Victor, that we would be down presently. 
victor: Yes, Madame. ( Exits.) 


aLicia: Now, my dear, if you'd like to 
help a poor, feeble old lady down to 
the dining room. (Gict offers her arm 
and they both start out) When luncheon 
is over, remind me to teach you how to 


choose a Cigar. 


GiGi: (stopping suddenly) Aunty! I don't 
have to smoke a cigar! 


aLicia: Certainly not. But a woman who 
learns a man’s preference in everything 
is always well armed against him. Take 
care, don’t walk like a grenadier! Put 
one foot in front of the other . . . (Gic1 
obeys, but, in looking back at aici, ts 
about to bump into a chair) Look where 
you're going! (GiGi comes to sudden stop 
and pivots) Not so stiff! Hold your head 
up! A woman should float, like a swan 
(Gict stiffly raises her arms to waist-high 
position, thereby giving the effect of a 
bird in full flight, and proceeds through 
the door. aricia follows) Put your arms 
down, child—-hold your head up 
that’s _ better 
Lights fade and curtain falls) 


walk = gracefully 


ACT ONE 


Scene Ill 


One hour later. MME. ALVAREZ’ living 


room 


GASTON is still with MME. ALVAREZ. They 
have long since finished their camomile, 
and GASTON, with the floodgates of his 
reserve finally opened, is pacing back and 
forth, going into the agonizing details of 
his rupture with his mistress. MME. AL- 
VAREZ is seated on sofa, with a basket of 
darning. 


GASTON: So that’s’ the whole story, 
Mamita. But I keep on asking myself: 


“What is it they require, these women, 
in order to be faithful?” 


MME. ALVAREZ: Yes, who can one trust 
these days, Gaston? It’s very baffling. 


GASTON: I've always tried to be generous 
with mistresses, I think. But the con- 
niving that goes on and even worse 
Sometimes I feel as if I’m living with 
some thief for a roommate. Sometimes I 
even hide my diamond cuff-links. (Tak- 
ing from his pocket a gold cigarette case, 
studded with jewels) And this cigarette 


' 
case 
MME. ALVAREZ: Poor Gaston! 


GASTON: You may believe it or not, 
Mamita, but sometimes in a hotel bed- 
room I’ve even thought of trying to find 


a place to hide my sable-lined overcoat 


MME. ALVAREZ: And yet people think 
the rich don’t have their troubles! 


GASTON: Troubles! Hah! Why, the only 
money I ever spend without feeling I’m 
being cheated is when I make a donation 
to some charity, because I realize in ad- 


vance that I needn’t expect any return. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Like throwing it out of 
the window, eh? 


GASTON: That’s right. But don’t think 
I’m over-extravagant, Mamita! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, I don’t! 


GASTON: Why, even when I bought my 
yacht, I first made sure that the King of 
Bulgaria was after it. So three months 
later, I sold it to him at a very nice 
profit. Same thing when I purchased 
that newspaper. Yes, I can always make 
money, but the problem is, how to hang 
on to it. There isn’t a single moment 
when I don’t have to be on my guard. 


But what a dreadful 


way of living, Gaston! 


MME ALVAREZ: 


GasTON: Isn't it? I never look into my 
mirror in the morning without saying to 
myself: “Somewhere in Paris there’s 
some other man who’s enjoying the fa- 
vors that I’m paying for in good, hard 
cash !” 


MME. ALVAREZ: And to think he’s only 
a skating teacher. 


Gaston: Yes, I simply can’t understand 
it, when I’m such an excellent skater 
myself ! 


MME. ALVAREZ: I’m afraid Liane is 
basically vulgar! 


Gaston: Yes. Well (He breaks out into 
a triumphant laugh) V'll economize on a 
decorated carriage for the Flower Féte, 
anyway! (Glances at clock) I say, look 
at the time, will you? And I’ve an im- 
portant engagement at the Jockey Club. 
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MME. ALVAREZ: That's right, my dear 
I'ry to see as much of your young friends 
as possible 


GASTON: That's just what I intend to 
do. Thank you, Mamita (Shakes 
hands with her) And thanks for the 


camomile 


oiot: (enters out of breath) Ouff! When 
I saw Tonton’s car was still outside, I 
fairly flew upstairs! Now, Tonton, have 


you got time for our game of piquet? 


GASTON: Well, some of the fellows are 
waiting for me at the club. 


oor: It'll all be the same a hundred 
years from now! 


MME. ALVAREZ: You mustn't beg him, 
Gigi. 


cict: Come on, Tonton! 


GASTON: Well, maybe — just one rub- 
ber! 


ciot: Tl get the cards! (Gaston pulls 
out chair for ci. She sits at table, pre- 
paring for card game.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: And how did you find 
your Aunt Alicia? 


cict: Well, at first she said she had her 
headache 


MME. ALVAREZ: As if she ever had a 
headache in her whole, entire life! 


ociai: Then she changed her mind, and 
decided I was growing up, and ought to 
learn all about carats — 
table, you know, but the measure of a 
diamond. 


not the vege- 


Gaston: Good heavens, young woman! 


Giat: (discovering the empty licorice 
box) Who's eaten up all my licorice? 
Gives a quick look at MME. ALVAREZ, 
then at TONTON) Tonton! Now, was that 


nice? 
Gaston: Say! Did I eat all of them? 


aior: Yes, and you've got to bring me 
another box. 


Gaston: I'll send you one. I’m off to 
Switzerland tomorrow 


cio1: Well, see that you don’t forget it 
(Turning to MME. ALVAREZ) Oh, there’s 
the most tremendous news, Grandma 
I'm to have a dress from Paquin 


MME. ALVAREZ: Paquin? 


a1o1r: One to play cards in with Ton- 
ton — Aunty said so! 

MME. ALVAREZ: (thoughtfully) Really? 
oot: That'll be chic, won't it? 


GASTON: It most certainly will. 
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ciar: (leaning on table All ready, 


partner? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi dear, pull down 
your skirt! (cic1 obeys, and corrects her 
position.) 


Gaston: I'll play for ten pounds of 
sugar. 


oa: Oh, that stuff! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi, where is your 
respect? 


aict: Well, Tonton always wants to bet 
with sugar, because he gets it for 


nothing ! 
MME. ALVAREZ: Gilberte! 


GASTON: Let her alone, Mamita! What 
do you want to play for, then? 


cict: Any suggestions? 
GASTON: Some silk stockings? 


cict: No. Silk stockings itch my legs 
(Shoves pack of cards toward GasTON 
Cut, Tonton! (She leans on table and, 
in a contemplative mood, starts winding 
a strand of hair about the end of her 
nose) Let — me — see I think I'd 
rather have a... 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi, that’s not a very 
elegant gesture, my dear. 


owt: Oh. (Turns to table, cuts cards 
Well, my deal! (Starts to deal) 1 know 
what I'd like to win — but it’s expensive 


Gaston: All right — out with it! 


ciot: A Nile-green corset, with garters 
embroidered 
whistles.) 


in moss roses. (GASTON 


MME. ALVAREZ: Now really, dear! 


GiGi: (getting an even better idea) No! 
What I'd like to have most of all is a 
music roll! 


GasTON: But you don’t take your music 
to school, do you? 


Giat: (picking up her cards, and arrang- 
ing them) No, but at school the girls 
put their lessons in a music roll, because 
it makes them look like students at the 
Conservatory 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gilberte, that’s enough 
nonsense, now. 


GASTON: Look out, my friend, I don't 
need a single card 


cict: Don’t let that fool you, my part- 
ner — I couldn’t have picked mine better 
if I'd stole them! (ANDREE enters, carry- 
ing the evening paper, Figaro.) 


ANDREE: Well, heavens above, if it isn’t 
Gaston! (GASTON rises, shakes hand with 
her, during which time aici steals a quick 
glance at the cards in his other hand.) 


GAsTON: Oh, good afternoon, Andree 
ANDREE: Please sit down! 


oct: What's so unusual about Tonton 
being here, Maman? 


ANDREE: Nothing. But it is a coincidence 
because everybody was talking about 
Gaston backstage today. You and your 
break with Liane. (MME. ALVAREZ fakes 
a distracting cough) Have you a cold, 
Maman? (MME. ALVAREZ glares at her 


GASTON: I wish they'd leave the whole 
subject alone! 


MME. ALVAREZ: But what a compliment, 
Gaston! The Opera Comique isn’t gen- 
erally up on the gossip of the past 
century ! 


oici: Your play, idiot! 
GASTON: Oh, beg pardon, half-wit! 


ANDREE: If I could only have tele- 
phoned you, Maman, I wouldn't have 
come home today to dinner 


MME. ALVAREZ: And why not? 
ANDREE: I had an invitation to dine out 


MME. ALVAREZ: With someone new? 
Who is he? 


ANDREE: Madame Leclerc. 
MME. ALVAREZ: Oh. 


ANDREE: It was a wonderful chance to 
go to work on her, and get her to work 
on her husband, about that part in the 
new production. Don’t you think 
we ought to have a telephone? 


Gaston: Sure! Why don't you, Mamita? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Because Andree would 
forever be talking to some no-account. 


ANDREE: Mama says we've got to wait 
until Gigi’s grown up to have admirers 
cict has just trumped a play of 
GASTON.) 


GASTON: Does she? Just a moment, my 
friend, you're cheating ! 


ort: Liar! 


ANDREE: Mama says that telephones are 
useful to women when they want to lie 
to men. (Standing behind Gaston, she 
signals to Giat which card to play. cici 
takes her cue and plays another card.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Did you sing well at the 
matinee, dear? 


ANDREE: (approves of cici'’s strategy 


Yes, very well, Maman — as usual 


Gaston: You little robber — you've got 
that fourth king up your sleeve! 


ow: I have not — you big, stupid par- 
rot-nose! (Kicks him playfully under the 
table.) 
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ANDREE: Mama says that telephones are useful to women when they want to lie to men. 


Audrey Hepburn, Michael Evans, Doris Patston) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Children! Children! 


ANDREE: Well, here’s a picture of Liane 
in Figaro! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (ready to murder her 
And why not? The most important 


liaison in Paris shattered! 


ANDREE: (holding paper toward Gas- 


Ton) Want to see it, Gaston? 


cict: Really, Maman, Tonton knows 
what she looks like! 


ANDREE: Gaston, if I were you, I'd pay 
Liane back by taking someone tremen- 
dously important — not just the first lit- 
tle girl you see, but some woman of the 


very top aristocracy ! 


GASTON: Yes, that might be an idea 
Turns his attention to card game.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Andree, you'd have him 
changing a one-eyed horse for a blind 


one! 


ANDREE: Somebody around the theater 
says there’s an acrobat at the Olympia 
who has the best chance with you 


GASTON: Oh! That one! 


MME. ALVAREZ: with What 


alarm 


one? 
GASTON: She calls herself the Cobra 


Gict: (impatiently) It’s your play, 
stupid ! 


GASTON: I'm sorry, spider-legs ! 


ANDREE: The Cobra’s very pretty, isn’t 


she, Gaston ? 
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GASTON: Ravishing! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Really, Andree! Gaston 
Lachaille is not for any mere music-hall 
entertainer. Give him credit for sup- 
planting Liane with something com- 


pletely original ! 


ANDREE: (putting down the paper) 
Original! Why, they bring this girl on- 
stage in a basket, no bigger than that - 
Indicates size) and she comes out of it, 
unwinding like a snake! And if that isn’t 
original, what is? The entire Jockey Club 


is absolutely mad about her! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (rising) Andree, your 
voice is getting husky! (Takes teapot 
from stove and approaches ANDREE) Go 


and gargle! 


ANDREE: (dropping her voice to a whis- 
per) Oh dear, I hadn't noticed! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Here! Take a mouthful 
of this, and leave it there — leave it an 
hour! (She jams teapot in ANDREE’s 


abdomen. ) 


ANDREE: (completely mystified, ut anx- 
ious to protect her voice) All right, 
Maman. (Still bewildered, takes pot, 
starts for bedroom, then turns and looks 


at MME. ALVAREZ 


MME. ALVAREZ: Jackass! 
into bedroom 


(ANDREE exits 


GASTON: (about to make a brilliant play) 
So, I'm a stupid parrot-nose, am I? 


Plays his card.) 


cot: That’s what I said! (Triumphantly 
trumps his play.) 


GASTON: You lanky, overgrown weed 


you've been cheating again! 


aici: (with playful menace, as she slowly 
begins to rise) What did you call 

me? (She takes ead of large table- 
cover, throws it over GASTON’s head and 
pulls him from his chair to the floor. 


They tussle 


GASTON: Look out, you're tipping over 
the table ! 


aict: (on her knees pummeling him 
What did you call me? Say it again 
Go on 
GASTON: (laughingly, as he tries to pro- 
tect himself) Gigi, how unladylike! 


cict: Who wants to be a lady? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Stop, Gigi! Please, Gas- 


ton, you ought not to encourage her! 


Encourage her! Why, she 
frightens me to death! She’s like a wild- 


GASTON: 
cat! Look how late she’s made me for 
my appointment! 


What 


about my music roll, Tonton? You know 


GIGI: still kneeling over him 


I won it! 


GASTON: laughing) You're getting to 


be mercenary, just like all the women! 


cict: But do I get my music roll? And 
my licorice? 


GASTON: All right. I'll see that you get 
your music roll and your licorice! 
GIGI: rises to a kneeling position) 


That's better! (Gaston gets to his knees, 





arranging his disheveled clothes) Where 


are you going to eat dinner tonight, Ton- 
ton? 


GASTON: Oh, Maxim's, I suppose—as 
usual. 


cict: Maxim's? What are you going to 
eat? 


GASTON: Qh, filet of sole, I suppose 
And, naturally, breast of pheasant under 
glass 


GiGi: Mmmmh! We're going to have 


warmed-over cassoulet tonight 


MME. ALVAREZ: It’s only a cassoulet with 
pork. Goose was out of the question this 
week 


GASTON: (getting to his feet) I'm going 


to have them send you a goose from 
Bon Abri 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, thanks 


much, Gaston! 


thanks very 


GASTON: Not that 


Tosses 


his mouth watering 
it isn’t delicious, too—with pork 


off a kiss 


MME. ALVAREZ: I suppose you couldn't 
stay and have some? 


GASTON: Well, I really oughtn’t 


MME. ALVAREZ: It improves, you know, 


with warming-over 


GASTON: Well no thanks 


cicit: Oh, please, Tonton, you've never 
had dinner with us! 


GASTON: No. I'm sorry, Gigi, not this 


evening! Well, good-bye, Mamita 


MME. ALVAREZ: Good-bye, Gaston 


GASTON: (to Gic1) Good-bye, Gigi! 

GiGi: (jumps up, goes to GASTON) Just 
a moment, Tonton! Your hair got rum- 
pled in our fight. Here! (She tries te 
smooth his hair into place, then wets 
both palms with her tongue, and plaster 
That's better! And 
now your necktie Lifts his chin, and 


the hair into place 


arranges tie There! (For a moment, 
GASTON looks at her. Slowly, their eve 
meet, and there is silence. We hear the 
clock strike five. MME. ALVAREZ turns her 


head covertly and watches them 


GASTON with elf-conscious little 
laugh Why, uh thanks! He steps 
back and bumps into chair 


Why, Tonton, 


what's the matter 


Matter 


GASTON 


cict: Yes, you're blushing 
MME. ALVAREZ coming to GASTON’S 
rescue) You mustn't make personal re 


marks, dear. Gaston, you'll forgive her 


»b 


GASTON: Qh, that’s all right. (Goes to 


door, gets hat, coat, stick from hat-rack, 
Dash it all! I don't 
know why I ever made that dinner-date 
with the Feydeaus. I never hated leaving 
Quick look to cia 


as that cassoulet of yours, Mamita. 


stands in doorway 


anything so much 


MME. ALVAREZ: (with a gracious bou 
In the name of my cassoulet, I thank 


you 


Gaston: Till I’m back from Switzerland 
good-bye! ( Exit 


MME. ALVAREZ and GiGi: Good-bye! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Come, Gigi, pick up 
your cards! (She gets tablecloth from 
drawer of buffet, prepares to set table 
for supper, as ANDREE enters with glass 
of camomile, with which she is gar- 
gling.) 


ANDREE: (in hoarse whisper) Oh, did 


Gaston leave? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Yes. 


ANDREE: picking up newspaper I'm 
so anxious to see whether this piece men- 
Hm, look- 


ing Liane over, she’s not so wonderful! 


Bahhh ! 


tions the skating teacher 


MME. ALVAREZ: (as she starts to set the 
table) Oh, she, she is! You talk like one 
“I'd look 
just as well as Madame de Pougy, if I 
had a seven-strand collar of pearls!’ 


of those scatterbrains who say, 


But success like theirs is never the result 
of luck 


careful training 


it’s the result of discipline and 
Ask your Aunt Alicia! 


ANDREE: Well, everyone can't be as suc- 
cessful as Aunt Alicia 


MME. ALVAREZ But everyone can at 


least try 
oir: (having finally collected all the 
cards, rises) Do you think Tonton will 
remember my 

He's so forgetful 


music roll, Grandma? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Well, if he forgets any 


more, you can telephone him 


ANDREE and Gici: Telephone! 


GIGI: rushing to MME. ALVAREZ, put 


her arms around her) Telephone! Tele- 
phone Tonton? Oh, Grandma, Grand 


ma, Grandma! 


ANDREE: When did you decide on a tek 
phone, Maman? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Just now toda 


ANDREE: What made you do it? 


MME. ALVAREZ Realizing 


go wash the 


Because Gigi 
what she is about to say 


asparagus ! 


ow: I will, Grandma Exits int 


kitchen 


calling off) And don't 
forget your rubber gloves! Soft, white 


MME. ALVAREZ: 


hands are the first mark of a desirable 
woman 


oer: (from kitchen) I won't forget! 


ANDREE: (bursting with excitement) A 


telephone —-a telephone! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (bringing a bottle of 
wine and corkscrew from buffet to table 
call up the Post and Tele- 


graph so don’t you get excited! (Pro- 


It’s not to 


ceeds to remove cork from bottle.) 


ANDREE: (forgetting her hoarseness com- 
pletely) Oh, who's getting excited, 
Maman? Starts for bedroom door 
Now, if Monsieur Durand wants to get 
excited when he hears about it, let him 
go ahead and do it. After all, he’s the 
excitable type, not I, Maman! (As she 
goes through door, she sings excitedly) 
A telephone -——a_ telephone—a_ tele- 


phone 


MME. ALVAREZ: (bringing a long loaf of 
French bread from buffet she slams it on 


able Oh you squeaky canary! 


Lights quickly dim, and curtain) 


ACT TWO 


Scene | 
SCENE: As the curtain rises, one can hear 
the ringing of the newly installed tele- 
phone, which is on the wall just above 
the fireplace 


Stage is empty, but presently, sIDONIE 
MME. ALVAREZ’ combination maid, laun- 
lress and 


garment-presser, bustles in 


from the kitchen. Unused to the neu 
telephone, she starts first to the right, 
then remembers that it is at the left, and 
bustles over to answer it, taking the re- 


civer with apprehension 


SIDONIF none too familiar with appa- 
ratus, speaks gingerly) Allo! Allo! 
Who is this? Who? Oh! Oh, Mon- 
sieur Lachaille! So you're back from 
Switzerland? This is Sidonic 
Sidonie, Monsieur! I'm Mme. Alvarez 
ombination maid, scrubwoman, laun- 
dress, window-cleaner. You do not know 
2, because Madame gener all rushes 
ne out of here before noon. You sec 
pays me by the hour! But I'm dying 
I know all about 
ou. You're the talk of the whole neigh 
Doorbell rin The doorbell’s 
nging, Monsieur! Ill be right back, so 


meet you, Monsicur 
orhood ! 


t go away! (She rests receiver care- 
on back of armchair, hurries to 


the door, which she opens on victor 
Oh, you! 





victor: Hello, old dear! 


sipoNniE: Well, come on in! (She starts 
back to phone) I'm talking to Monsieur 
Lachaille on the telephone! 


victor: That ought to give him a thrill! 

Places wicker basket containing four 
quarts and two pints of champagne on 
dining table.) 


siponie: (back at phone) Well, here I 
am again, Monsieur! .. . No, Monsieur, 
Mme. Alvarez is out, but she will be 
. . She went to fetch Made- 
m«diselle Gigi from school. . Oh, she 
is getting so strict with the poor child 
these days. 


back soon. . 


Yes, Monsieur? 
Shall I put the kettle on for camomile? 
Glancing toward the basket of cham- 
pagne) Or will you drink champagne? 
Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes, that is what 
I said, Monsieur — champagne! It ar- 
rived this very moment, from Madame 
Alicia! Oh, yes, Monsieur! Very well, 
Monsieur Good-bye, Monsieur! 
She hangs up and pantomimes a kiss 
to the telephone. Then indicates basket) 
Champagne? What next? 


victor: Well, I hope there’s nothing 
more coming over here for a little while ! 


SIDONIE: (proceeds to open basket and 
remove champagne bottles from their 
straw covers) What a spoiled house cat 
you are! 


victor: Now wait a moment! What 


about all that stuff last week ? 


sipontz: A couple of baskets of china? 
And some silver? 


victor: And cases of paté de foie gras 

and anchuvies! Well, I must say, the 
Little One is being launched with all the 
trimmings ! 


siponte: I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. 


victor: You don’t, eh? Those cars of 
Lachaille’s are a little conspicuous, 
standing out in front of this tenement, 


my little cabbage! 


siponie: Monsieur Lachaille has paid 
regular calls on us for years. Madame 
Alvarez is like a mother to him 


victor: And since when has he been 
sending expensive presents to the Little 
One? 


stiponie: What's so terrific about a music 
roll for a schoolgirl? 


victor: A schoolgirl, eh? Ha! They tell 
me it’s got silver clasps 


siponigz: Oh, gossiping with the con- 
cierge, eh? 


victor: Well, all I’ve got to say is, I’m 
sorry for Lachaille! 
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siponie: Sorry for Monsieur Lachaille! 
Why, all his life, he’s been sitting in a 
tub full of butter, with a great big silver 
spoon in his mouth! 


victor: And how comfortable do you 
think that is? To sit in a greasy tub 


with a big spoon in your mouth? 


siwonigE: Ohhh, you! (Takes bottles into 
the kitchen.) 


victor: I’m serious! My brother spent 
years in the service of the Lachaille 
family. Why, before he even started 
shaving, every woman in Paris was trying 
to dip into that sugar bin of his! And 
for him to be shorn now, by a pupil of 
Madame Alicia! Any time the Little One 
falters, her aunt will step in and help 
Clip! Clip! I’ve got a good mind to tip 
him off to their whole game before it’s 
too late (Doorbell rings.) 


swwonte: Shhh! (Opens door.) 


GiGi: (enters, carrying an elaborate Rus- 
sian-leather music roll with silver clasps 
Her mood might be called one of dreamy 
dignity) Good afternoon, Victor! (She 
puts roll on stand in front of settee, gets 
atlas, drawing-pad, compass, from end 
of piano, takes them to settee, and pro- 
ceeds to do her school work.) 


victor: Good afternoon, Mademoiselle. 
I've just brought over some champagne 
to go with the foie gras. 


cic1: (preoccupied) Really? 


siponiz: Didn't your Grandma pick you 
up at school? 


cict: Yes, but she stopped downstairs to 
finish the marketing 


victor: Is there any message for your 
aunt, Mademoiselle? 


(SIDONIE and VICTOR 
exchange a knowing look. She steps a bit 
closer to GIGI.) 


cict: No, thanks 


sipDONIE: Do you want Victor to tell her 
that Monsieur Lachaille is back? 


oror: (with a little start) He’s back? 
Tonton? (victor takes basket, prepara- 
tory to leaving.) 


siponie: I’ve just been talking to him 
on the apparatus. He said he'd be right 


over 


cict: How did he know we had a tele- 
phone ? 


siponiz: Your Grandma wrote him about 
it 


To victor) You may 
tell my aunt about Monsieur Lachaille, 
Victor 


cict: I see 


victor: Very well, Mademoiselle. (Starts 


to go) Good-bye ! 


smponte: Shouldn’t you put your new 
dress on, Mademoiselle — Goodbye, Vic- 


tor — for the company? (vicToR exits.) 


o1o1: There’s no hurry. Aunty says it’s 
better to make a late entrance anyway 
SIDONIE goes to buffet, gets silverware, 
polish and rag, and begins to work) To 
think that he came back from his holi- 
day ahead of time! 


siponie: I had a feeling he might, all 
along. 


cict: You felt that, too, Sidonie? 


swwonte: Definitely! I felt it when he 
began’ to delay his trip in order to bring 
you the music roll, instead of having it 
sent from the shop 


cio1: The music roll, plus two dozen 
boxes of licorice — twenty-four boxes of 


rat-tails ! 


sponte: Yes, the only mystery is why 
he went away at all. 


cic1: To get away from Liane. 
sponte: Did he tell you that ? 


cict: Of course not. He didn’t have to 
tell me. (Puts down compass, and picks 
up music roll) It’s the most expensive 
music roll in Paris, Sidonie! (Holds it 
fondly) These silver clasps weigh a ton. 
It cost so much, it’s actually in bad taste 

and you know how careful Monsieur 
Lachaille is about money! 


siponte: That’s right! Why, last year he 
never did produce the sugar for your 
grandma’s jam. And this very month he 
was so careless that he sent it twice! 
How he has changed, that man! 

cict: He really has. Why, he'd never 
taken dinner here, until that evening 
Grandma made the cassoulet with the 
goose he sent us. Do you realize that, 
Sidonie ? 


stwonte: I realized it 
dishes the next morning! 


- washing all those 


GiGi: (putting down music roll, and pick- 
ing up cigarette case) And what a din- 
ner party it was! How Tonton laughed, 
when I told him I copied my whole ex- 
amination from the girl at the next desk 

and then found out she had it all 
wrong! (Excitedly, she runs to chair at 
dining table, jumps on it, and sits on 
the back) Don’t you think that’s funny, 
Sidonie ? 


siponie: Well, medium funny, perhaps 


cict: Why, Tonton and I both roared, 
until the tears ran down our cheeks. And 
after dinner, Maman drank too much 
champagne, and insisted on singing the 
“Bell Song” from Lakmé. Did you ever 
hear her sing it, Sidonie? 
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siponie: Alas! Who hasn't? 


cic1: But Tonton would have sat and 
listened like a little lamb, if Grandma 
hadn’t bustled Maman off to bed. (Jn- 
dicating cigarette case) And then I won 
this from him at piquet. (She breathes 
on it and gives it a rub on the sleeve of 
her dress) Of course he had to make 
that joke of his about me cheating. But 
he gave it up, almost without a whimper 
So I've been taking it to school every 
day, filled with rat-tails. I pass them 
around, just carelessly, (Reaches for pol- 
ishing rag from swwonte and rubs case) 
as if a gold case, set with precious stones 
were nothing at all! But what an abso- 
lute sensation, Sidonie, when I said I 
won it from Monsieur Lachaille — the 
notorious man-about-town and gambler! 
(Tosses case to siwoniE, who catches it.) 


SIDONIE: (inspecting the case) Gambler! 
I didn’t know Monsieur was a gambler! 


ctor: Oh, he isn’t! But it gives a wrong 
impression about Tonton, when you tell 
the truth. People can’t realize how won- 
derful he really is, unless you lie about 
him. 


siponig: I know, I felt that way myself 
once, about a very exceptional plumber. 


cic1: You did, Sidonie? What happened 
to him? 


SIDONIE: Oh 
grew older 


, he disappeared—as I 


oic1: Too bad. 


siponie: Yes. You're going to find out 
everyone grows older, Mademoiselle Gigi 
Returns case to her.) 


cist: I’ve found that out already. I real- 
ized it when Grandma and I were in 
the fitting room at Paquin’s, and Ma- 
dame Henriette pinned my hair up for 
the first time, so that it wouldn't inter- 
fere with the high collar. (Lifting her 
hair, to give the effect to swonie) Have 
you seen that collar, Sidonie? 


siponigz: How can I, when your grand- 
ma has got the whole outfit pinned up 
tight in a sheet? 


o1or: (lost in enthusiasm) Well, it's made 
of genuine imitation Venise lace, with 
whalebones that come up clear behind 
my ears... . 


SIDONIE: 
They do? 


(joining in her excitement) 


cici: (rising) And the bodice is tight 

tight, with a belt made of grosgrain, that 
has an enormous gold buckle. And the 
sleeves are leg of mutton and perfectly 
enormous, and the skirt is yellow and 
white striped silk, with six frilly petti- 
coats that rustle like a railroad train! 
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SIDONIE: 
Tsch! 


Six of them! Tsch! Tsch! 


cic: (gets fan out of music roll) And 
to give me something to do with my 
hands, Aunty has loaned me one of her 
own ivory-handled fans! 


siponte: How elegant! You'll end up 
covered in jewels, like Mademoiselle 
Liane! 


c1o1: Oh! Do you think I will, Sidonie? 


siponte: Yes, indeed! You're going to 
be a real credit to your family. (ANDREE 
enters from bedroom, in dressing-gown. 
She carries the part for the new oper- 
etta.) 


cio1: Good afternoon, Maman. 


ANDREE: (kissing Gici’s forehead, sighs 
wearily) Good afternoon, dear. 


cict: What's the matter? Didn't you rest 
well? 
ANDREE: (sits on pouffe) Not at all! 
I'm so dull today—I just can’t seem 
to learn this new part. 


SIDONIE: There’s some champagne in the 
kitchen, that was sent over by your 
Aunt, Madame... . 


ANDREE: (at once interested) 
pagne? 


Cham- 


siponiz: It might sharpen your wits to 
have a drop.... 


ANDREE: Yes, Sidonie! 


SIDONIE: But of course, to open a bottle 
without Madame Alvarez’ permission 
oh, la, la! 


ANDREE: Perhaps a pint bottle 
0 os. 


if there 


SIDONIE: There are two pints! 


ANDREE: Wouldn’t my permission do 
if it’s only a pint, Sidonie? 


siponie: Well, let’s stretch a point, and 
try it, anyway! (She hurries off to the 
kitchen.) 


ANDREE: (makes a feeble attempt to 
study her part) Oh, dear! This new role 
is very tricky. 


cict: Would it help if I read cues for 
you, Maman? 


ANDREE: That would be sweet of you, 
darling. (Rises, gives part to cit, indi- 
cates the cue) “Go alone.” 


aici: (reading cues from script) “Will 
you let Her Highness go alone?” 


ANDREE: (sings prolonged note, the lyric 
of which is) “No!” 


or: “Are you aware the Prince is with 
her?” 


“No!” 


ANDREE: (singing long note) 
(Coughs and clears her throat.) 


crot: “Do you think they will be mar- 
ried?” 


ANDREE: (short, staccato note) “No!” 


orci: “Would the citizens dare attack 
them?” (The pop of the champagne 
cork is heard from kitchen, causing ANn- 
DREE to forget the business at hand. She 
looks toward kitchen) Mama! 


ANDREE: (coming to attention) Oh, beg 
pardon, dear. 


owt: “Would the citizens dare attack 
them ?” 


ANDREE: (having trouble with correct 
speech; ciat attempts to help her) No, 
don’t prompt me! (Still struggling for 
answer, rises, suddenly remembering, 
turns to aict) “No!” (At which point, 
MME. ALVAREZ enters with daily provi- 
sions.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: (puts things on dining 
table) Gigi, dear! You're not getting 
ready, with Gaston on his way here! 


c1c1: How did you know, Grandma? 


MME. ALVAREZ: The concierge. He heard 
it from Victor. Go get into your new 
dress. Hurry, hurry, hurry! (cic1 exits 
to bedroom) Well, Andree, it’s easy to 
see you're in no danger of being seen 
by anyone important. (SIDONIE enters 
with tumbler of champagne. She silently 
steals around MME. ALVAREZ, so as not 
to be seen) A_ distinguished admirer 
around the place would soon cure you 
of a robe and bedroom slippers. (During 
this, siponte, still unobserved by MME. 
ALVAREZ, has approached ANDREE. ) 


ANDREE: (quietly singing) “No — no — 
no!" (Turns to MME. ALVAREZ) Yes, 
Maman! (smwwonie hands her the glass 
of champagne, and ANDREE continues) 
Thanks, Sidonie! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (sees ANDREE take the 
glass from siwonte) What is that? 


SIDONIE: Pommery, 1882, Madame. 
MME. ALVAREZ: Champagne? 


siponie: Yes, Madame. 
Madame Alicia. 


Sent over by 


MME. ALVAREZ: I see. (Takes three 
threatening steps toward siponie) That 
wine was sent here for the sole purpose 
of entertaining M. Lachaille. 


siponie: Yes, Madame Alvarez (Reaches 
to ANDREE for glass) If you please, Ma- 
dame. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Never mind — since 
you've opened it. But from now on, 
orders for champagne will come from 


nobody but me. 
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siponiz: Yes, Madame. 


ANDREE: (anxious to change the sub- 
ject) Maman, do you suppose the ru- 
mor’s true that Liane has followed Gas- 


ton to Switzerland? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Where did you ever hear 
any such story ? 


ANDREE: Last night, at the theater 
(During the dialogue of the two women, 
SIDONIE turns her head from one to the 


other, like the audience at a crack tennis 
match.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: And only now you tell 
me? 


ANDREE: Well, what difference does it 
make? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Not the least bit in the 
whole world, dear——to you. (Suddenly 
becoming conscious of siponte’s interest 
in their gossip) Does this interest you? 


siponte: Yes, Madame — no, Madame! 
MME. ALVAREZ: Then take those things 
to the kitchen, and get out of here! 


stiponie: Yes, Madame. (Picks up shop- 
ping bag, starts for kitchen, drops bag 
on floor.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Look out—— those are 
eggs! 


SIDONIE: (picking up bag) Perhaps with 
company coming, it would be good for 
me to stay and serve the refreshments? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Risk my sister's priceless 
china in those butter fingers? 


stponie: But I will be careful, and it 
would lend a touch of elegance. 


MME. ALVAREZ: All right, Sidonie 
(SIDONIE exits into kitchen. ANDREE is 
practising her “No —no—pno’s”) That 
woman has been waiting for a chance 
like this for years. 


ANDREE: (still practicing) “No — no 
no!” 


MME. ALVAREZ: But you know she has! 
Will you please stop studying that two- 
letter word you've got to learn, and 
listen to me? 


ANDREE: All right, Maman — what is it? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Did anyone say whether 
or not Liane made up with Gaston in 
Switzerland ? 


ANDREE: The opinions last night were 
divided. Some said yes, and some said 
no. (Having started to sing the word 
“no,” she catches herself in time.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, dear, if it had hap- 
pened here in Paris, the whole business 
would be in all the papers, but how can 
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anyone tell about anything, way off in 
those Alps? 


ANDREE: Do you think she’s made up 
with him, Maman? 


MME. ALVAREZ: I don’t know what to 
think. If I could only ‘talk to 
Alicia. 


ANDREE: But, Maman, you can. (As 
MME. ALVAREZ looks at her, she indicates 
the telephone.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, of course. (Rises 
and goes to phone.) 


ANDREE: Who's stupid now, Maman 
dear? (Starts singing melody of “Bell 
Song,” softly.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: (at phone) Hello? ... 
Will you give me number three hundred 
and twenty-seven, please. I want three 
hundred and twenty-seven. (ANDREE’S 
singing has increased m volume) Are 
you going to put on a dress, before 
Gaston gets here? (ANDREE’S singing 
prevents her from hearing the question) 
Are you going to put on adress (ANDREE 
stops. MME. ALVAREZ returns to normal 
voice) before Gaston gets here? 


ANDREE: Oh, well (Rises) —I suppose 
I'll have to. 


MME. ALVAREZ: And while I think of it, 
we'll do very well this afternoon without 
the “Bell Song” from Lakmé. 


ANDREE: (stopping in door) Maman, you 
know I never sing without an invitation ! 


MME. ALVAREZ: And see you don’t open 
any more of that champagne. (Into 
phone) Hello—hello! (anpreEe, being 
reminded of champagne, sneaks into the 
kitchen while MME. ALVAREZ’ back is 
turned, returns with quart of cham- 
pagne, and exits into the bedroom, closing 
the door after her. MME. ALVAREZ speaks 
into the phone during the above) Hello? 
This is Madame Alvarez. I'd like to 
Hello, 
Alicia? I think you had best come over. 

. He just called up 
on his way here. 


speak to my sister, please. 


- just now. He's 
The rumor is 
that Liane followed him to Switzerland 

Oh, I can chaperone Gilberte, of 
course, but in case that woman has 
actually been (Lowers her voice) been 
with him, it’s going to need (Sound of 
champagne pop, off in bedroom. MME. 
ALVAREZ stops, not quite sure of what 
she has heard, pauses, decides to con- 
tinue her conversation) to need the 
sort of delicate treatment, which only 
you can supply. (Sound of GAsTon’s 
three rines of the doorbell) He's at the 
door this very moment so hurry, dear 
Good-bye. Sidonie! Didn’t you hear the 
bell? (There is a crash of broken dishes, 
off in the kitchen.) 


stwonie: (from offstage) Yes, Madame, 
I'm coming! (Enters, carrying two pieces 
of broken plate.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Now what? 


siponte: It can be mended, Madame 
I've broken things into far smaller pieces 
than this! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Wait a moment! Give 
me that! (Takes plate from her, looks 
about for place to hide it, and finally 
puts it on floor under draperies at right 
of arch. Doorbell rings again.) 


SIDONIE: (stopping to arrange her hair 
in hat-rack mirror) Just a minute, Mon- 
sicur — I am coming —I am coming! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (calling off to ANDREE) 
Andree, Gaston is here -—are you pre- 
sentable? (By this time, sponte has 
opened the door and GASTON enters 
MME. ALVAREZ primps in preparation for 
greeting him.) 


SIDONIE: 
chaille ! 


(opening door) Well, M. La- 


GASTON: Good afternoon. 


siponte: I am Sidonie, Monsieur — J 


am Sidonie! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (speaking in unison with 
the above) Gaston, my dear, welcome 
back from your voyage! 


GASTON: Mamita! (Hands her bouquet 
of flowers which he has brought with 
him.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: You're looking wonder- 
ful. And flowers for Gilberte! How chic! 


GASTON: But those are for you, Mamita. 


MME. ALVAREZ: For me? How nice! 
Offers her hand to him; he kisses it.) 


GASTON: (reaches into his pocket, takes 
out a rubber ball with a string attached 
to it and bounces it on floor) 1 brought 
this for Gigi. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh! Oh! Well, she'll be 

delighted. (Handing flowers to siv- 
onte) Sidonie, you may put these in 
deeply 


bring in some 


water and (smontre inhales 
their perfume) — and 


champagne with champagne glasses! 


siponie: I know, the ones with the long 
legs. ( Exits.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Well, Gaston, so you 
just got back? 


Gaston: Oh, no, I've been back for sev- 
eral days. 
MME. ALVAREZ: You have? And you 


never got in touch with us? 


Gaston: Well, I’ve been busy, Mamita 
Bounces ball) I took your advice about 
seeing a lot of my young friends 
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MME. ALVAREZ worried) Oh? 


GASTON 


I gave a really bang-up party 


at the Pre-Catelan last Thursday night 


MME. ALVAREZ: But the Pre-Catelan isn’t 


open yet 


GASTON: I got them to open up, fifteen 


days ahead of time. (Bounces ball 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gaston! But what ex- 


travagance ! 


GASTON itting on pouffe) Yes, it did 
I hired Footit 


and Chocolat to do a turn 


cost a rather pretty penny 


between 


courses 


Really 


MME ALVAREZ 


GASTON: A strange little dwarf, named 
Count Lautrec, got tight, and was very 
amusing. But the grand finale wa: the 
big thing. Rita del Erido, from the Hip- 
podrome, rode right in between tables 
on horseback (Imitating the rider) in a 
stunning silver habit, all trimmed with 


ostrich plumes 


MME. ALVAREZ: But we never read 


word about all of this! 


GASTON: Oh, I've learned a thing or two 
about publicity. I let Gil Blas know I'd 
withdraw the subsidy I granted them, if 


they ever mentioned a word about it 
MME. ALVAREZ: I see 


GASTON: I bought Del Erido a lavaliere, 
Mamita bigger than the one I gave 


Liane last Christmas 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gaston! Why, I've never 
heard of you spending money like that 


GASTON: Oh, well 
Bounces the ball 


one only lives once ! 


MME. ALVAREZ after slight 


Somethinge’s changed you, Gaston 


pause 


GASTON: (rising) Something has changed 


me, Mamita. I don’t know myself. I've 
never been like this in my whole life 
Maybe it’s nerves 
ly with the ball 


something 


Playing extravagant 
I keep wanting to do 
absolutely outrageous, and 
then when I do it, it seems dull. I 
wasnt even impressed by the Matter- 


horn ! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gaston, there's a rumor 
around Paris that Liane followed you to 


Switzerland 


GASTON quietl) Do people say she 


did? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Then she didn’t? 

GASTON: No. It was blasted lonely there 
at Lucerne Trying to assume a cheer 
ful atr What a woman she is that 


Del Erido! 


Liane’s leaves off ! 


Why, her figure begins where 
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MME. ALVAREZ: You're not thinking of 
Del Erido, Gaston. You're thinking of 
Liane 


GASTON: Is that what this is, Mamita? 


MME. ALVAREZ: I'm afraid so 


GASTON: (suddenly sits on pouffe. As he 
covers his face with his hands, the ball 
dangles and bounces on its elastic string 


Mamita! You know everything! 


MME ALVAREZ: rises, tries to console 


him) Poor boy! Poor boy! What are you 


going to do about her 


Gaston: Nothing. I have my pride 
There's nothing in heaven or earth that 


would make me take her back 


MME. ALVAREZ: I only hope you're going 
to stick to that! (smonre has entered, 
with silver tray, on which are three 
champagne glasses, and a quart of cham- 


pagne 


siponte: What's the matter, Madame? 
Does our company feel sick? (Gaston 


recovers himself quickly and rises.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: You may serve 


lence ! 


stpoNiE: Oh yes, Madame 


GASTON: (glad of an occupation, goes to 


SIDONIE) Here, let me open that bottle 


for you 


ANDREE: (enters, still in negligee, and 
feeling the effect of her champagne 
Well, well, Gaston! Good afternoon! 
Slightly loses control of her balance, as 


she shakes hands with Gaston 


Gaston: Andree, my dear! How goes it? 

doing her best to be the lady 
well! (She drops into chair 

by fireplace and sits on knitting needles, 


ANDREE: 
Very—very 


which she lightly tosses to floor 
GASTON: And how is the Little One? 
ANDREE: 


Gi-Gi-Gi 


these days 


having a little speech trouble 

is getting to be rather moody 
Her arm slips from side of 

chair, she replaces it) Haven't you no 


ticed it, Maman? 


MME. ALVAREZ: glaring at her) Not 


particularly ! 


ANDREE: I think it’s the way the child 
gourmandizes. If Gigi’s brains were as 
active as her jaws, she might begin to 
Pleased with her 


self, she starts to laugh 


show some sense 
GASTON opens 
champagne. The pop halts anpree, then 
he continues her laugh, this time in a 
hicher key 
siponieE: I'll pass the champagne around, 
Monsieur That is what I am here for 


Please sit down! (GASTON sits on pouffe 


hts cigarette. siwonte takes tray to 


MME ALVAREZ 


ANDREE: (with still a bit too much over- 
projection of her words) I meant to tell 
you, Maman, that Gigi should stop eat- 
. She had 


a pimple last week, right on her nose 


ing all those garlic sausages. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Andree! 


SIDONIE: (turning back to MME. AL- 
varez) Oh, yes, she did, Madame. It 
was I, myself, who warned Mademoiselle 
She starts for kitchen 


draining champagne as she goes 


not to squeeze it 


ANDREE: Well, make her listen to you, 


Sidonie, the next time 


siponteE: Yes, Madame Exits to 


kitchen. ) 
MME. ALVAREZ: Andree! 


ANDREE: I smelled her breath last eve- 
ning, but it was right after dinner, so I 
couldn't tell about it. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gaston is not interested 


in your clinical observations 


ANDREE: (giving GASTON a playful push 
Oh, Gaston knows about children. You've 


got nieces in the family, haven't you? 


GASTON: (recovering himself) Yes, of 


course 


I'm going to buy the child a 
bottle of Cascara today. I’m sure she 


ANDREE: 


doesn't go regularly enough to the 


MME. ALVAREZ: That will do! (cic! en- 
ters from bedroom. She is wearing her 
dress from Paquin, and carries the fan 
In her best 
ladylike fashion, she makes a complete 


iven by her AUNT ALICIA 


turn, @5 GASTON gazes at her speechless 


cict: Well, Tonton? 


> 


Why, what's the 
matter 


GASTON: Matter? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gaston has neglected us 
80 long, dear, he doesn't recognize you 


an more 


3IGI her childlike enthusiasm breaking 
through all her efforts to be a lady 
Look, Tonton! My skirt is four meters 
and twenty-five around. And that isn't 
ill! I've got a box coat, just like Made- 
moiselle de Merode’s 


and another pair of high-heeled shoes 


And two new hats, 


Strikes a pose and curtsies) Well, what 
do you think of me? 


GASTON: You look exactly like an or- 


gan-grinder’s monkey! 


MMF. ALVAREZ: Gaston! 


\NDREF ANDREE, affempting to hit ta 
le with her hand, misses it, and lunges 
forward I side with you, Gaston! 
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You're absolutely right! (GASTON goes 


fo GIGI 


GASTON: You see? Your mother knows! 
Come over here! (Takes cici by the 
arm, holds her in front of him, and 
makes her look in the mirror) That col- 
lar makes you look just like a hen that’s 


eaten too many chick-peas! 
cio1: Tonton! 


GASTON: I liked you a lot better in your 


old blue dress! 


cict: You pretend to know a lot of 
things, Tonton, but I never heard of 


your having any taste in dress! 


GASTON: Now, really! 
into the “Bell Song,” 
ind dances with a sinuous motion of the 
hips. MME 


(ANDREE breaks 
moves to GASTON, 


ALVAREZ, seeing that ANDREE 
is completely out of control, grabs her 
by the left arm, and struggles to get her 
off into the bedroom. Hearing the noise, 
SIDONIE enters, takes in the situation.) 


siponte: Well, here we go! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (pulling ANDREE, who is 
till singing the “Bell Song” and wrig- 
cling her hips) That's enough! We've 
seen everything we want! (The doorbell 
rmgs. SIDONIE starts for door, but MME 
ALVAREZ, who has now succeeded in 
pushing the still-singing ANDREE into the 
bedroom, starts to answer the door.) 

MME. ALVAREZ: Never mind, Sidonie; 
I'll answer it! (SMoNIE exits into 


kitchen. MME. ALVAREZ pauses for a 
second, to get her breath, then opens the 
door. During this, aici, at the point of 
tears, sits in the armchair by the fire- 
place, her back to Gaston who is dazed 
by the whole performance. ALicia en- 
ters. MME. ALVAREZ kisses Avicia on the 


cheek 
MME. ALVAREZ: Alicia! 


aticia: Inez, my dear! Gaston! How 
well you look, my boy 

GASTON: (kissing her hand) Madame! 
aticia: A little bit thin, perhaps, but it 
only brings out those fateful eyes of 
ours, Gilberte! Is that a new dress 


> 
see 


ow: Yes, Aunty. 


moving to her) My 


> 


ALICIA 


child, 


what's wrong? What is it 


ot: Tonton doesn’t like my dress. He 


I look like a monkey! 
Bursts into tears.) 


says he says 


consoling her) Dear, dear! 


GASTON: I didn’t mean it that way, 
joking don’t 


(Gets ball from pocket) Look 


Madame! I was Please 


cry, Gigi 


oct: That's nice of you — that’s just too awfully 


dreadfully nice. 


Audrey Hepburn, Cathleen Nesbitt, Michael Evans 


what I've brought you! (Dangles ball 
on elastic string) I got it at the railroad 


station in Lucerne 


oor: (with bitter sarcasm, as she takes 
the ball) That’s nice of you that’s 
just too awfully — dreadfully nice! (vio- 
lently throws the ball at Gaston.) 


GASTON: (outraged) Oh, I say now! 


aticia: Gilberte! What manners! 


aici: Well, what kind of manners has 
he got calling me a monkey? (Goes 
to GASTON, pushing him in chest) And 
what do you think you look like, Mon- 
sieur Lachaille? (Another push) That 
famous cook who belonged to the Prince 
of Wales can't be feeding you very well! 
You've gotten so scrawny, your nose 
looks perfectly enormous! (Pushes his 


nose upward 
MME. ALVAREZ: Go to your room, Gigi! 


cict: (angrily, running to her 


exits) All right, Grandma! 


room, 


GASTON: (shakes his head, as though it 


had been dislocated, and pulls himself 
together) Well, Mamita! You have my 
compliments! A fine bringing-up you've 
given that child! (Starts for door and 


bumps into chair; pulls himself together, 


and exits with as much dignity as 


remains.) 


ALICIA: In the name of Heaven, what's 
come over Gilberte ? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (Shrugs her shoulders) I 
don’t know; she’s never behaved like this 
in her whole life. 


aticta: Well, Lachaille is right — it 
looks as if you’d brought her up to be a 


Savage 


MME. ALVAREZ: And what about him? 
Leaving here in a blind fury? 


aticia: Exactly. In a state where he 


could go right off to Liane! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Nonsense! He told me 
just now that nothing in heaven or earth 
could ever make him take her back 


ALiciA: It’s as bad as that, eh? 
MME. ALVAREZ: Bad? 

aticia: Such a statement only proves 
that the woman is still under his skin 
And furthermore, he’s not dealing with 
an amateur. (Takes paper clipping from 
her muff) I just tore this out of the 


afternoon 


Mademoiselle Liane 


has committed suicide ! 


paper 
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MME. ALVAREZ: (moving in to a.icia) Is 
she dead this time? 


aLicia: Certainly not! 
MME. ALVAREZ: What did she use? 


Aticia: Laudanum, of course — as 
usual, Listen to this: (She reads) “With- 
out being able to give a definite state- 
ment as to the condition of the beautiful 
and desperate young creature, doctors 
have given a favorable diagnosis.” 


MME. ALVAREZ: My diagnosis is that 
she’s going to get gunnysacks under her 


eyes, from all those doses of laudanum! 


ALicia: But it’s not she who is the inter- 
esting party. It’s Lachaille. This is the 
first time it’s ever happened to him. He’s 
had all the other experiences, but Liane 
is his first suicide. I’ve no doubt in the 
world she'll make him feel puffed up 
over it — while Gilberte spends her time 
insulting the man. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Well, Alicia, the project 
of launching Gigi is no easy thing! 


auicia: Yes, I know. . . . I’m beginning 
to think Gilberte should come and stay 
with me. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, no, Alicia! 


aticia: And what's so offensive about 
staying with me? 


MME. ALVAREZ: I didn’t mean it like 
that But Gigi is so used to the way 
we live — simply, and without elegance 
aLicia: Do you want her to stay on here, 
where her mother frightens off anyone 
civilized? Where she'll fall in love with 
the rent-collector some day—or the 
pestman? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Heaven forbid, Alicia 
but your house would be much further 
from her school. 


aticta: School, eh? She’s already learned 
too much! I’m graduating her, right here 
and now! 


MME. ALVAREZ: (resigned) Well, I sup- 
pose you're right, as usual. 


aLicia: Then you may pack up the 
child’s little bits and pieces, and I'll 


send over for her in the morning 


MME. ALVAREZ: All right. (Turning away 


her face.) 
ALiciA: What's the matter? 


MME. ALVAREZ: I just don’t know how 
to get alone without my Gigi, that’s all 


You'll have 


to get along without her, once she's 


aticia: (softening a little 


launched, Inez. I'm afraid we both will 
But that’s the way things go in this life 
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(The bell rings, with the three short 
rings of GASTON.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: 
ring! 


Why, that’s Gaston's 


ALicia: Well, aren't you going to let the 
man in? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Yes, of course. (Quickly 
goes to the door, opens it for GASTON 


GASTON: 
my hat! 


Aren't I an idiot? I forgot 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, did you, Gaston? 


Gaston: I thought I'd take Gigi along 
to the Pre-Catelan, and buy her an ice 


aticia: To the Pre-Catelan? 


GASTON: (turning to MME. ALVAREZ) 


Yes — may I? 


MME. ALVAREZ: I don't see why not. 
(Is suddenly stopped by sharp look from 
ALICIA. ) 


aticia: Gaston! You know how fond of 
you we both are. But Inez and I must 
not forget that we're in charge of a 
young girl’s future. For years now, 
you've been coming here, playing with 
Gilberte, bringing her candy and toys 
She swears by her Tonton. But whether 
you realize it or not, dear boy, things 


have changed. Gilberte is no longer a 
child. 


GASTON: Why, she’s only fifteen. 


auicia: Over sixteen! 


Gaston: That's right — she had a birth- 


day! 


aticia: And you want to take her to 
the Pre-Catelan in your motor car! 


GASTON: Oh, Madame, you'll never 
make me believe I could compromise a 
slip of a girl like Gigi — a green weed 

a child whom nobody knows or even 
looks at! 


aticia: Whom nobody ever has looked 
at, Gaston! Her grown-up clothes may 
make her appear like a monkey in your 
eyes, but I assure you, my dear boy, if 
she were seen with you on the terrace of 
the Pre-Catelan, she would not only be 
noticed, but very much admired 


Then why 


along and chaperone us? 


GASTON: don’t you come 


aLictia: Me? With my reputation as a 


grande cocotte? Why, people might think 
I was putting the child on the market! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Which would never do, 
Gaston 


aticia: No, Gaston; before Gilberte ever 
sets foot into the great world, of which 
she will be such an exceptional orna- 


ment, she must enter into a formal 


liaison with some nice man, who will 
ensure her future. 


GASTON: But, Madame 


aLiciA: I’m sure you understand. (Goes 
to him, extends her hand) And now, 
I must go 


MME, ALVAREZ: I'll call Gilberte. Oh, 


Gigi! Come in, dear— your aunt is 


leaving. 


oicr's voice: What is it now? (She en- 
ters, having changed to her old dress) 
Oh, did you come back? 


GASTON: Yes —for my hat. 


aLicia: Oh, so we're not chic any more, 
dear, are we? 


oor: No, Aunty. 


aticia: Well, there’s plenty of time for 
you to dazzle Paris. Good-bye, Gilberte 


o1at: Good-bye. 


aticia: And do cheer up! You're going 
to come and stay with me. 


cic1: Am I? 


aticia: Yes, a nice, long visit. Good-bye, 
Gaston. 


GASTON: Madame! 


aticia: Good-bye, Inez. You must come 
and call on us, dear boy. You're welcome 
any time. In my own home, I can 
chaperone Gilberte properly. (She exits. 


ciet: (in a violent outburst) Grandma! 
You're not going to make me live with 
Aunt Alicia, are you? I don’t want to 
leave here, Grandma! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Now, now, you little 
idiot — we're going to cross that bridge 
when we come to it! 


GASTON: (picking up his hat from dining 
table) Well, Mamita, I’m afraid I’ve got 
to run along 


MME. ALVAREZ: If you must, Gaston. 


GASTON: (looks at GiGi, puts hat back on 
table, covering the newspaper clipping 
which aricta has left there, and goes 
to aio1) Gigi, does it make you feel any 
better to know I’m sorry for everything 
I said today? 


ciai: (simply) That’s all right, Tonton 
I can’t be mad at you forever. (GiG1 does 
not look at him. After a pause, she offers 
him her hand. The clock strikes one.) 


GASTON: (grasping her hand) Good! 
Mamita! Now that she looks like our 
own sweet little angel once again, why 


can't Gigi go with me? 
cio1: Go? Go where? 


GASTON: To the Bois, for an ice. 
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aici: ( pleadingly).Oh, Grandma, may I? 
MME. ALVAREZ: No, Gilberte. 


cio1: But why not? 


GASTON: She doesn’t have to tell her 
aunt about it, you know. 
‘ 


cici: Please! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Not this time, dear. Run 
into the kitchen, and see if Sidonie has 
put the kettle on, will you? 


ciet: Oh, all right, Grandma, (Exits into 
kitchen.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: I hate to seem difficult, 
Gaston, but you understand my position, 
don’t you? 


GASTON: Can't say that I do. It seems 
to me you're making an elephant out 
of a flea. 


MME. ALVAREZ: But, my dear boy, I’m 
only acting as a mother would. I have a 
sacred trust, to guard Gigi like a tender 
flower. 


GASTON: Well, I won't argue about it. 
Just go on protecting your brat. (From 
the kitchen comes the sound of the tea- 
kettle crashing to the floor.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Oh, that wretched 
Sidonie! What is it this time? (She 


exits.) 


cicr’s voice: Me, Grandma! I dropped 
the tea-kettle, that’s all. (Gaston picks 
up his hat, revealing the newspaper clip- 
ping, which he takes and reads. From 
the kitchen we hear: ) 


MME. ALVAREZ: You didn’t hurt your- 
self ? 


cict: No, Grandma, I guess I was a 
little bit nervous. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Well, be careful now! 


ciot: I will! (MME. ALVAREZ enters, sees 
GASTON reading the clipping about 
Liane.) 

MME. ALVAREZ: (trying to appear cas- 
ual) Imagine the faker! Trying to com- 
mit suicide! (Gaston looks at her, 
replacing paper on table) Lucky escape 
you had from that one! 


Gaston: Think so? Well, I’ve got to get 
along. 


MME. ALVAREZ: (foliowing him) I'll_just 
fetch Gigi, to say good-bye. 


GASTON: (quickly) Don’t bother; I'll see 
her some other. time. 


MME. ALVAREZ: Tomorrow, perhaps? 


GASTON: 


Perhaps. I’m afraid I'll be 
pretty busy the next few weeks. Good- 
bye! (Exits and closes door. sIDONIE 
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enters from kitchen, just in time to see 
GASTON leave.) 


siponie: This may not be my business, 
Madame — but I think you've gone one 
step too far with that young man. 


MME. ALVAREZ: (shortly) It’s not your 
business and nobody pays you to 
think! (Takes clipping from table, starts 


to read.) 


siponiz: Very well, Madame, but what 
in the world could he be doing that 
would take him several weeks? (Picks 
up half-empty champagne bottle.) 


MME. ALVAREZ: Shut up! And get along 
with your work! 


siponte: Better look out, Madame — If 
Monsieur Lachaille can leave you, J 
can! (Exits, looking into bottle, hope- 
fully. As lights dim, MME. ALVAREZ crum- 
ples clipping, sits at table, worried and 
apprehensive. ) 


CURTAIN 


Scene Il 


SCENE: aLicta’s boudoir. Same as Act 
One, Scene II. 


The telephone receiver is off the hook. 


After the curtain has risen, ALICIA en- 
ters sn an elaborate negligee, goes to 
front of chaise-longue, sits, and talks 
into the phone. 


aticiA: Hello, Inez—it’s you again! 
aict enters, stands listening in door) I 
do wish you'd leave this affair to me! 
I'm telling you, you almost lost the man 
for good; so from now on, you'll just 
keep out of things, if you don’t mind. 
... What if he didn’t go back to Liane? 
He didn’t go back to you, either — he 
came to me. And what’s more important, 
he’s coming this afternoon—and I 
think he’s going to make a proposition — 
for Gilberte, not you, dear! Yes, and I’ve 
spent the last three hours working out a 
counter-proposition that will be abso- 
lutely water-tight. But of course, 
Lachaille will protect his own interests, 
down to the last penny. Don’t forget he 
has one of the best business brains in 
France. No, please, Inez, don’t 
come over here again! I hate to sound 
inhospitable, but you’ve been running in 
here, two and three times a day, and 
upsetting Gigi. She appears to hanker 
for that run-down flat of yours, and the 
perfume of stale cooking. If you have 
anything important to say, you have a 
telephone — use it! (Conscious of cici’s 
presence, turns and sees her) Ah, Gil- 


berte, my dear — how sweet you look! 
(Into phone) Gilberte — she’s wearing 
my rose chiffon negligee. . . . Yes, rav- 
ishing! Very well, dear, you may call 
up later. Good-bye! (Hangs up. Takes 
magazine casually thumbs through it.) 


ctor: What did Grandma want, Aunty? 


ALICIA: The address of the docter who 
looks after Madame Dufour — for indi- 
gestion. 


cici1: Grandma's indigestion? 


aticia: Gilberte, you were listening at 
the door! (Guperte looks at her) A 
person should never listen at doors, my 
dear. It’s the best way I know to hear 
incorrectly, and misunderstand things. 
Now, what can your dull old aunty do, 
to take that gloom away? 


cict: I’m not gloomy, Aunt Alicia. 


aLicia: Yes, you are, dear—and it’s 
not very attractive. (Taking a ring from 
her finger, crosses to cict) Here! How 
about wearing my ring for a while? 
(Puts it on aicr’s hand.) 


owt: (politely) It’s very pretty. 


ALiciA: It’s much more than pretty, my 
dear child. That diamond has the shim- 
mer of a pure white star. 


cict: Jewels make you feel poetic, don’t 
they, Aunt Alicia? 


auicia: Well, why not, dear? 


cicr: Oh, they’re lovely, of course — but 
when I feel poetic, it’s about .. . 


ALICIA: (turning to her) About what? 


cio1: Oh, about — flowers 
—or sometimes music. . . . 


or a view 


auicia: Gilberte! Could it be... ? Oh 
no, it couldn’t be that, at your age. 


cict: (glancing at her) What- 
age? 


at my 


ALICIA: 
love? 


Could it be that you're — in 


cict: Who with? 


aLicia: Your 


else? 


darling Tonton — who 


cic: Oh, I like Tonton very much, 
Aunty — of course. 


ALicia: But you’re not in love with him? 
ciot: (looking into space) No, Aunty. 


aLicia: Well, he’s a very handsome man 

that Lachaille. One only has to see 
his photos, taken at Trouville, in a bath- 
ing suit. 


aici: (rises, quickly) Aunty, I'd like to 


have a headache powder. I’ve got a 
headache. (Knock on door.) 
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aticia: Come in 


VICTOR: Monsieur Lachaille is 


downstairs, Madame 


enters 


aticia: Ask him if he will see an infirm 
old lady in her boudoir, Victor 


victor: Yes, Madame. (He starts to go 


aticia: And Victor will you bring a 
headache powder to Mademoiselle Gil- 
berte in her room? 


victor: Yes, Madame. ( Exits.) 


ALICIA: (going to Giai, places her arm 
about her shoulders) Come, dear, you 
must lie down and rest for a while. This 
is all a part of growing-up, my little 
Gilberte. You're beginning to know what 


it means to be a woman 


cict: I wish I never had to grow up, 


Aunt Alicia 
shoulder 


Drops her head on auicia’s 


aticia: There, there, my dear! (Takes 


oil's hand and looks at ring) It has its 
recompenses Now come along, lic 
down for a bit you'll soon feel better 
Leading her off. victor enters, followed 


by GASTON 


victor: Please take a seat, Monsieur 
Madame won't keep you waiting, I’m 


sure 
GASTON: Thanks 


VICTOR: door, leans toward 
GASTON and speaks in low tone.) She's 


got the strategy of twenty rattlesnakes 


glances at 


so be on your guard, Monsieur 


GASTON: You needn’t worry, Victor, I'll 
remember what you told me — one can 
clip a sheep every year, but you can only 


skin him once. (ALICIA enters. 


aticia: Gaston, my dear! 
kisses her hand 


GASTON risés, 


GASTON: Madame! 


aLicia: I do apologize for keeping you 
waiting, my dear boy. 


GASTON: Oh, you needn't, Madame. Vic- 
tor and I have been putting in our time 
to very good advantage 


ALICIA: (with a look at victor 


did ! 


Splen- 


victor: (taking his cue from a.icia’s 


look) Thank you, Madame. ( Exits.) 


aticia: Dear Victor! In forty years, he’s 
never failed me once. Sit down, Gaston 
(She sits on chaise-longue 


GASTON: Thank you 


> 


aticia: And now what is it? What's on 


your mind, my dear boy? 


Gaston: Well, Madame, the thing that’s 
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on my mind was put there several days 


ago, by you yourself 
ALICIA: Oh? 


GASTON: It’s it’s about your little Gil- 


berte, Madame 
auicia: Really? 


Gaston: Yes. You see, Madame, the day 
when you mentioned that Gigi was 

well — when you spoke about some nic« 
man who might well insure her fu 


ture, it gave me a terrible shock 
aLicia: That's quite understandable 


GASTON: And then it began to give me 
a terrible scare. I had nightmares all 
that night I thought I was seeing 
Gigi at the Café de Paris, with Georges 
Feydeau, in a private room with him 

And then, the next morning, I 
began to realize how right you were, in 
saying she’s grown up. She has grown 
up, Madame right under my very 


nose 


aticia: Yes, Gaston, everybody con- 


cerned has been aware of it except you 


GASTON: Well, I should have known it 
would happen some day, but in my mind 
she’s always been so fresh so well, 
so like a tomboy. And now, suddenly, to 
see her in another light it’s it’s 


bewildering ! 


aticia: Yes, Gaston. All this is a little 
vague, isn’t it? What have you got in 
mind that’s a bit more definite ? 


GASTON: (earnestly) Well, first of all, 
I'd like to assure you, Madame, that if 
I may have the privilege of well 


that she'll be taken care of as as 


aLicia: (helping him out) As no other 


mistress has ever been taken care of? 


Gaston: That’s right, Madame. That's 
just what I meant to say. You see, my 
feelings for Gigi are well, 
rather mixed. They're 


they're 


aLiciA: I know you'll pardon me for 
interrupting, Gaston, but to Gilberte’s 
silly old aunt, who knows nothing about 
facts or figures, you're making the vague 
sort of statements that men always make 


Suppose we get down to essentials? 


Gaston: Oh, I don’t wish to evade the 
essentials, Madame. I want to guarantee 
Gigi against every future worry even 
against myself. In many ways, I'll be 
almost like 
like a 


like a brother to her 


ALICIA Yes, yes, Gaston but now 


we're being vague again 


Gaston: Then what do you suggest, 


Madame? 


aticia: Well, the child will have to have 


a roof over her head 
GASTON: But certainly 


aici: I propose a house on the Ave 
nue de Bois not enormous, but suit- 
abk I'll find one for you 


Why, thanks 


GASTON: 


aticiA: Then, seeing that Gilberte is 
completely inexperienced, she must have 
a competent staff. I suggest a first-rate 


majordomo 


GASTON: Of course. And perhaps a maid, 
who will be old enough to mother her 
a little 


ALICIA: A maid, Gaston? 


GASTON: Well, she'll need a maid, won't 


she, Madame? 


aticia: In that house? She'll need at 


least three! 


GASTON: Oh 
aLiciA: Now, what about a motor car? 


GASTON: But I have two already, 


Madame! 


aLicia: Yes, yes, that might work out for 
the first year. But she'll be needing one 
of her own eventually, and now is the 
time to provide it 


GASTON: I see 


anicia: And while we're on the subject, 
Gaston I hate to be gloomy, but the 
pace at which you drive those cars of 
yours well something could happen 


to you at any time 


GASTON: Oh now, really, Madame! 


aicia: In case it did, what provision 
would you have made for Gilberte ? 


Gaston: But the house would be in her 


name, and 


aticia: A house in Paris? Suppose the 
Prussiaus traipsed in here —as they did 


in 1870? 


GASTON: Well, as far as that goes, 
Madame the world could come to 


an end! 


aALiciIA: That's a very wise. observation 
So, what about that little retreat of yours 
in the country? 


GASTON: You mean Bon Abri? 


ALICIA: Yes Bon Abri. A sanctuary, 
to which Gilberte could retire at her 
time of mourning. How many acres does 


that property have? 


GASTON: Just a moment, Madame 
you're beginning to confuse me! “The 
end of the world” “The Franco-Prus- 


sian War” “an automobile accident” 
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and the acreage at Bon Abri! I'm 
way beyond my depth! 


ALICIA: Well, since we're rapidly getting 
nowhere, I have a xood idea: Why not 
meet me tomorrow some time at the 
office of my lawyer? 


sASTON: I have an even better idea than 
that, Madame. Why don’t you and your 
lawyer meet me in the office of my 


lawyer ? 


aLicia: Your lawyer? You mean, Sena- 


tor Flandin? 


GASTON: Have you something against 


Flandin ? 


aLicia: The cleverest lawyer in France ? 


How could 1? 


GASTON: Shall we say ten o'clock to- 


morrow morning? (There is a knock at 


the door.) 


aLicia: Very well, dear boy, at ten to- 
. Come in. 


morrow 


VICTOR: enters 


Forgive me, Madame 
but Mademoiselle Gilberte asked me 
to bring you this. (He hands auicia the 


diamond ring, with a piece of note-paper 
rolled up in it) She said it was very 
urgent 


Where is Made- 


ALICIA: 


opening note 


moiselle ? 





victor: She’s gone, Madame. 
aLticia: Gone? Gone where? 


victor: She said she was returning to 
her own home, Madame. 


aLiciaA: I see. Very well, Victor. (vic- 


TOR exils 


GASTON: Has anything happened with 


Gigi? 


aLic1A: No, no — just some of her usual 
She rises; suddenly takes 
refuge in becoming feeble. GASTON also 


childishness. 


rises) And now, if you will excuse me, 
Gaston. One of my sudden headaches. 
Nerves, I suppose. I'm so unused to these 


horrid business matters. 


GASTON: I'll run along, then — and I'll 
order the Senator to get in touch with 


your lawyer at once. 


ALICIA: I'm afraid we'll have 


( quickly 
to drop things for the moment. 


What's the matter, Madame? 
Is there anything in that note of Gigi's 


GASTON: 


that ? 


stopping him) No, of course 
not. Some silly notion that means noth- 


ing. I can always handle Gilberte. But 


ALICIA: 


vou ll just have to give me a little more 
time, that’s all 


GASTON: But, Madame 
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ALICIA: sinking to chaise-longue) I 
really do feel rather ill, my dear boy 
Do you mind? (Extending her hand.) 


GASTON: (bowing, kissing her hand) Of 
course not, Madame Goes to door, 
turns, bows) Good-bye, Madame. 

ALICIA: about to spring into action, 


quickly strikes pose of fatigue, as Gas- 
TON turns for his final good-bye. After 
his exit, she rises, pulls bell-pull violently 
and then goes to telephone) Hello, Inez! 
I'm calling up to warn you that 

Hello, hello? Give me number five hun- 
dred and eighty-one. I want five hundred 
Busy? What do you 
mean, busy? Well, cut in on the line! 


and eighty-one! 


Oh, very well, obey your stupid rules 

. But tell me what she’s saying! Look 
here, young woman, this machine was 
invented to simplify life, not to compli- 
cate it Come over at once and 
take the damn thing away! Oh, you lit- 
tle bitch! 
has entered to hear axicia’s last lines. 


Slams receiver down. VICTOR 





victor: Did you’ say _ something, 


Madame ? 


aticia: Victor, I want the carriage at 


once. 
victor: I told it to stand by; I thought 


Madame would be going; to Madame 
Alvarez. 


aLiciA: Why did you think that? 





victor: I smelled trouble in the air, 
Madame 


Trouble, you idiot — it’s dis- 
VICTOR, giving forth 


ALICIA: 
aster! She exits 
with a comic murmur of apprehension, 
exits, as lights dim.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene Ill 


SCENE: MME. ALVAREZ living room 
Later, the same day. GiGi is at the tele- 
phone. She has draped her navy-blue 
coat over her head, so as to prevent the 
sound of her voice from being heard by 


MME. ALVAREZ, who is in the kitchen. 


cict: Hello? Hello! Is this the Jockey 
Club? I'd like to speak to Monsieur Gas- 
ton Lachaille, please Monsieur 
Gaston Lachaille! (Continuing her whis- 
per) Hello . Oh! Well, as soon as he 


comes in, will you please say that Made- 


moiselle Gilberte Alvarez Doorbell 
rings) would like to see him at her 
home ? . . Yes, at her own home 
Thank you, good-bye Five rings of 







































ALICIA: Since we're rapidly getting no- 
Why not 


some time at the 


where, I have a good idea: 
meet me tomorrow 


office of my lawyer? 


Michael Evans, Cathleen Nesbitt 






doorbell.) cict hangs up the receiver and 
runs quickly into the bedroom. 


entering from kitchen) 
Opens 
door) Alicia! For heaven's sake, what's 


MME. ALVAREZ: 


I'm coming I'm coming! 


the matter? 






ALICIA: (enters in a state of furtous ex- 


citement Where's that grandchild of 


yours? 





MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi? 


aticia: What other grandchild have 


you? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Alicia! Isn’t she with 


you? 


aticia: No! Laichaille was ail ready to 


meet my lawyer, when she ruined every- 


thing by disappearing. Isn’t she here ? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Why, no! I don’t think 
(She 


so! I’ve been cleaning the stove 


goes to door and calls) Gigi! Gigi! 


Gicr’s voice: Yes, Grandma? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Thank God! 


oIci's VOICE: Do you want me, 


Grandma? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Yes, darling. Your aunt’s 


he re 
aticta: Come in here, Gilberte! Imme- 
diately! 


cici's voice: I'm not ready! 




















































auicia: Well, hurry up then! 
MME. ALVAREZ: The poor little rabbit! 


aticia: The poor little rabbit! Would 
you like to hear an ultimatum that has 
just been issued to me by your poor 
little rabbit ? 


MME. aLVAREZ: Ultimatum, Alicia? 


Before she 
traipsed out of my house just now, she 
sent me a note to say that the only way 
she might possibly consider Gaston would 
be to talk things over with him herself 


alone 


aticra: An_ ultimatum 


MME. ALVAREZ: Well, after all, the mat- 
ter concerns nobody but Gigi 


auicia: Do you mean that I, Alicia de 
St. Ephlam, should turn this extremely 
delicate and complicated affair over to a 
silly child who's incapable of realizing 
her luck? 


. 
MME. ALVAREZ: Alicia, don’t you think 
we've been rushing Gigi a little bit? I'm 
afraid she hasn't yet reached the point 
of wanting Gaston 


aLicia: That's understandable at the mo- 
ment. She's too used to him, as some sort 
of a sexless uncle, or cousin, or other 
Her imagination must be aroused. She 
must be talked to 


MME. ALVAREZ: I have talked to her 


aticia: And what sort of arguments did 
you use on the voung lady? 


MME. ALVAREZ: I told her how reliable 


Gaston is — what a substantial character 
he has 


aticia: And you never took the trouble 
to mention love? You didn’t talk to her 
about long voyages and moonlight? You 
never mentioned that on the other side 
of the world there are hummingbirds in 
the flowers, and how delicious it is to 


make love in the beside 


moonlight, 
marble fountains? 


MME. ALVAREZ: How could I? The far- 
thest I've ever been is Strasbourg! 


aticia: You're not capable of inventing 


anything ? 
MME. ALVAREZ: No, Alicia 


acicia: Good God! (cic! enters 


cict: What do you want with me, Aunt 
Alicia? 


aLicia: Come here! I want an explana- 


tion! 


Please don’t scold the 
child, Alicia! Can’t you see she’s nerv- 


MME ALVAREZ: 


ous! (To cict) Don’t you worry about 
anything, my darling. Nobody's going to 
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torment you about Tonton! (cic looks 


ever her shoulder at MME. ALVAREZ.) 


ALICIA: (trying more gentle tactics) No, 
of course not! But at the same time, I 
do wish you'd use a little common sense 
Some women don’t fall in love before 
thirty or even later. And it really 
might have been a pity for you to have 
started out your career with a grand pas- 
sion. Fascinating as it would be to go to 
the end of the world with a man who 
knows everything there is to know about 
life. To lose one’s self in the arms of a 
divine creature like Gaston Lachaille . . 

To listen to love songs under a sky of 
eternal springtime! (cic1 slowly looks at 
aticia) Of course, if that doesn’t appeal 
to you, there’s nothing more -to be said! 


cic1: There’s something more that I can 
say, Aunty. I can say that when the 
eternal springtime _is over, Monsieur 
Lachaille may go off with another wom- 
an perhaps the woman, even I, may 
run away from Monsieur Lachaille, and 
Monsieur Lachaille will tell the story to 
everyone at the Jockey Club. And the 
woman, who could still be I, might have 
nothing to do but go straight into the 
bed of some other man! 

avicia: Inez! She's speaking the lan- 


guage of the gutter! 


cot: I'm sorry, Aunty. But I just don't 
care for that way of living. I'm not that 
changeable 


aLicia: Very well, then, if you want to 
end up working at a dressmaking shop, 
or in the chorus of the Opéra Comique, 
go ahead and do it! 


ocr: You think you know so much, Aunt 
Alicia! You think you've done so bril- 
liantly in life! Well, do you know what 
I think? I think that you're a failure! 


aticia: What? 


cict: What have you got out of that 
elegant career of yours, except a house 
full of silly knick-knacks? Why, you're 
so bored you have to trump up head- 
aches, just to keep yourself company ! 


aticia: That will do, Gilberte! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Don’t scold her, Alicia! 
I’ve never believed much in those head- 
aches myself! 


cict: (quickly interrupting) And you, 
Grandma! You've sided with her about 


Tonton you know you have! 


MME. ALVAREZ: I only wanted to save 
you from poverty, my child. 


ctor: But why? We've always been poor, 
you and Mama and I —and has it been 
so bad? Why, Tonton himself has to 
come here for a decent cup of camomile! 


Both of you! With your plans and 
schemes and your advice — maybe I can 
work some way out myself that will be 
better 


auicia: If you have a plan for the future, 
my dear, I should be most interested to 
hear it! 


ciat: Oh, it isn't that I know what it 
will be I just can’t think too hard 
about it not yet! I’m really fond of 
Tonton. I enjoy our games of piquet. 
Looks toward aicia) Not on account 
of his money, but because he’s fun. I'd 
like to spend my life with him. It would 
be very pleasant but . 


of doorbell.) 


(Three rings 


MME ALVAREZ: gives a Start, rises 


Gaston ! 


(rises) She 
while she’s in this state! 


ALICIA mustn't see him 


MME. ALVAREZ: Go to your room, Gil- 
berte ! 


oict: (with authority) No, Grandma! 
I've got to know what Tonton has to say. 
I've got to see him. (Three rings of 


doorbell. To avicia) Please, Aunty! 


aticia: Very well, Gilberte. But just 
remember in the future that this was 


your own doing. ( Exits.) 


GIGI: to MME. ALVAREZ) Go along, 
Grandma! (MME. ALVAREZ starts to door, 


stops, looks back to Gic1) Please? 


MME. ALVAREZ: All right, dear. (Exiés. 
Three rings of doorbell. cict runs to mir- 
ror, fixes her hair, and then hurries to 
front door. Pauses to compose herself, 
then opens the door on Gaston. They 
face each other for a moment in silence.) 


cic1: Good day, Tonton 


GASTON: You didn’t want to open the 
door for me, you bad girl 


oir: I'm sorry, Tonton, but I was 
asleep. (They stare at each other for a 
moment, then suddenly both reach to 
close door. Gict's head bumps against 
GASTON’'s shoulder 


Gaston: Oh, I'm sorry. (He closes the 


door 


cict: Won't you come in? 
GASTON: Thanks. 


cict: So you got my message at the 
Club, did you? 


GASTON: Why, no—I haven't been 


there 


oct: Then why did you come here? 


GAsTON: I wanted to make sure you got 
home safely from your aunt’s, that’s all. 
(continued on page 68) 
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SHOW STOPPER 


Small, 


but Somehow Voluptuous 


Interview and Drawing 


by Doug Anderson 


l. THIS PAST Broadway season has been 
considerably less than prolific in good plays and in 
profits, it has at least produced a new star. When 
John van Druten’s I Am a Camera opened last 
November — with Julie Harris and William Prince 
featured — the critics were sharply divided as to its 
merits. But when John Mason Brown hailed Julie 
Harris as “a young actress blessed unmistakably with 
genius,” there was unanimous assent from the other 
reviewers. At least four of them (including the critic 
from the China Daily News) called her portrayal of 
Sally Bowles “brilliant,” while others went on a spree 


of adjectives — “adroit,” “fascinating,” “exhilarat- 


” 


ing,” “captivating,” even “illuminating.” Julie Harris 
had become a star, and her name was hoisted over 
the play’s title at the Empire Theatre. 

Although Julie has few of the physical character- 
istics one might expect of a Sally Bowles, she has 
made Sally completely believable—a flamboyant 
English girl in prewar Berlin who loses herself in a 
life of champagne and sex. She even makes Sally 
seem voluptuous. Julie herself is small (105 pounds, 
five feet four inches), quiet, and practically without 
profile. 

She was born twenty-six years ago in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan and can recall but one family member who 
could be termed theatrical: “A distant cousin, a Mrs. 
Lightner. In the 1920’s she wrote a play. Miriam 
Hopkins and Fredric March were in it, but I don’t 
think it lasted long.” 

After a year at the Yale School of Drama, Julie, 
in 1945, played her first Broadway part in It’s a Gift. 
The following season she was a walk-on with the Old 
Vic Company during its New York run, and then 
one of the Irish girls in The Playboy of the Western 
World. The next three seasons brought wide expe- 
rience and some excellent notices in We Love a 
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Lassie, Macbeth, Sundown Beach, Montserrat and 
Magnolia Alley — none of them hits. The role of 
Ida Mae in Sundown Beach is one of her favorites. 
“And I also think it was a beautiful play,” she said. 
“It started as a project in the Actor’s Studio and 
meant an awful lot to all of us. We were so discour- 
aged when it flopped.” 

Then in 1950 came The Member of the Wedding. 
As Frankie Addams, a lonely twelve-year-old girl, 
Julie won much acclaim, various awards, and — at 
last — found herself in a hit show. It ran on 
Broadway for over a year. 

She goes to Hollywood this summer to repeat her 
Frankie role before the MGM cameras. Will she like 
movie-making? “Yes. Though it’s kind of scary to 
think about.” Television she calls “interesting but 
unrewarding. You rehearse two weeks, then it’s all 
over in half an hour. It’s (continued on page 84 
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Your niece has just ordered me t 


yntimued fr 
cict: Oh 


make «¢ 


Glances at GASTON, ¢ 1g to 


ynversation) Well, Tonton, you 


look every elegant in your swallow-ta 


GASTON: It’s a cutaway, stupid 


cict: Of course it is. Where 


brains? Will you sit down? 


GASTON Yes Sits, but rises quick 
until cict has seated herself. He 

again) Sorry! (Shght pause) Gigi 
Moves his chair slightly 
thing I'd like to ask you 


thing. Did you know what I went to see 


There's some- 


I ell me some- 


your Aunt Alicia about today? 


owt: I understand you told Aunt Alicia 
that you would be willing 


GASTON interrupting her) Please! I 


know what I said to your aunt. It isn’t 
necessary for you to repeat it. (Again 
toward 
hers) Just tell me what it is you don’t 
want. And then tell me what it is you 
do want 


moves his chair a few inches 


I'll give it to you if I car 


cio: Really? 


Pll try 
Well, you told 


wished to give me a future 


GASTON 


GIGI: Aunty that you 


GASTON: A very good one, Gigi 


cict: It would be a good one, if I wanted 
it, Tonton. But the way you want things 
well it seems I'm to leave here, and 


go away with you and sleep in your bed 


GASTON: avoiding her gaze Don’t, 


Gigi please 


Gcict: But why should I be 


say things to vou that vou 


ashamed to 
werent 
ashamed to say to Aunt Alicia? I know 
very well that if you give me a future, 
Tonton, I'll picture in the 
papers I'll go to the Flower Festival 
at Nice, and to the races at 


have my 


Trouville 
But every time we have a quarrel, Gil 


Blas will tell all about it, and when you 
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o leave the house! Sh 


just informed me 


leave me for good, as you did when yo 


had enough of Gaby Fougere 


GASTON: How did you know about that? 


Again moving hi toward her 


chair 


Have they told you these things? 


aici: Nobody had to tell me. I just know 
what everybody else in the world knows 
I know that you're a very fashionable 
man. I know that Maryse Chuquet stole 
some letters from you, and that vou had 


t 


to bring suit against her. I know that 
the Countess Pariewsky was upset be- 


cause you wouldn't 


marry a divorced 
woman, and that she shot at, you with a 


revolver 


GASTON moves his ch He is nou 
very close to her) But all those things 
had nothing to do with you, Gigi. That's 
all finished 


hands 


It's in the past. (Takes her 


cict: That's true, Tonton up to the 


point when it begins again. It isn’t your 
fault that you're fashionable. But you 
see, I haven't any desire to be fashion- 
able myself Draws her hands away 
So things like that don’t tempt 
me. (Rises 


is. (Turns away from him 


from his 
You see, that’s the way it 


That’s just 
how it happens to be 


GASTON: (rises) Gigi I'd like to be 
sure you're not simply trying to hide the 
fact that I'm not pleasing to vou. If I’m 
not, it’s better that I know about it right 


away 


orci: (looks at him 


Why, no, Tonton, 
I'm very happy when I see you. (Going 
to him) The proof is that I'm going to 


propose something 


myself. You may 
come here as usual, only more often. No 
one will see anything wrong with it 
because you're a friend of the family 
You can bring me licorice and cham- 
pagne for my birthday, and on Sunday, 
we'll play a simply monstrous game of 
piquet. Well — isn’t that a much better 


way to do things than to have the news- 


doesn’t want me! 


I'm sleeping with you, 


» in Paris knows about 


But there's one thing, Gigi, 
to have overlooked. And that 


that I'm in love with you 


utterly dazed) You're in love with 


But you never told me that before ! 


4sTON: I'm telling you now. (Gic1, hor- 
r-stricken, pushes her chair back and 
ves cioser to GASTON 


What kind of 


> 


a horrible man are 
you, anyway 


ASTON: Gigi! 
You're in love with me! And you 
ant to drag me into a life that can only 


Where 


about everybody else 


ng me suffering? everybody 


talks viciously 
vher the newspapers write nasty 

es ? You're in love with me! 
But it doesn’t stop you for a moment 


wanting to drag me into something 


at’s bound to end up with a separa- 


with quarrels with revolvers 
with laudanum? 


‘ 
or 


With another woman 
you and another man for me? And 
then another, and another, and another! 
Breaks into a sob, and covers her face 


ith her hands 


GASTON: But, Gigi, listen to me 


GIGI bursting in) Go away! I never 
you again. I'd never have 
believed it of you! You couldn't be in 


love with anyone 


want to see 


Get out of here 
Shrieks) Get out get out! (During 


the above, MME. ALVAREZ enters, fol- 


lowed by ALICIA 


MME. ALVAREZ: What is it, child? What 


as happened? 


What was the screaming about? 
following speeches are read simul- 


usly, until GASTON’S exit 


GASTON: Your niece has just ordered me 


o leave the house! She just informed 


me she doesn’t want me! 





aticia: Gilberte! 
MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi! 


GASTON: She doesn’t want me! It’s the 
first time it’s ever been said to my face. 


I'm not likely to misunderstand ! 


aticia: I don’t know what to say about 


this, Gaston 


GASTON 


It’s all right think no more 


about it! 


aticta: That's generous of you, dear 


bo Perhaps when the child 


GASTON: Please! Don’t bother her about 


me any more! I'm just as fed up with 


the whole thing as she is! (Exits, slam- 


ming door 


MME. ALVAREZ: (to GiGi, who has crossed 
mantel and leans on it, sobbing) You 


unhappy child what have you done 
Oh, let me alone, Grandma 


aticia: Stop that sniveling at once, and 


tell us what has happened ? 


ocr: (speaking through her sobs) He 
said he was in love with me. (MME. AL- 
VAREZ and aicia exchange glances. 


aticta: I don’t believe I heard you 
correctly 


cict: (over her shoulder) Tonton said 
he was in love with me 


MME. ALVAREZ: Well, you poor little 


ninny, what did you expect? 


aticta: Do you think a man takes a 


nistress because she nauseates him ? 


ctor: No, Aunty I understand. But it 
wasn't only that. He couldn't even tell 
me that he wanted to go to bed with me 
He couldn't say the words they were 
so dreadful. So I ordered him to get out 
of here, and never come near me again. 
Buries her head in her arms 


acicra: Well, that’s the end! 


MME. ALVAREZ: She's exactly like her 


’ 


mother! I don’t know what I've done to 


deserve such worthless children ! 
I'm sorry, Grandma. 


aticia: She brings the ceiling down on 
our heads, and she says she’s sorry! 
Three rings of doorbell) Who is that? 


MME. ALVAREZ: It can’t be Gaston! If 


there’s one thing Gaston has, it’s pride. 
Turns to go to door. Gict stops her. 


cict: Grandma, wait! If it is Tonton, I 
an’t see him again! 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi, stay where you 


are 
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cic1: (in doorway) Please, Grandma, I 


can’t stand any more of this ever 


aticia: Leave the room, if you wish, 


Gilberte! (Gror exits 
MME. ALVAREZ: But, Alicia 


aticia: Let the child go! Can’t you see 


she’s got a method in her madness? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Method? What method? 


Three rings of doorbell 


aLicta: He’s come back, hasn't he? (The 
light beginning to dawn, MME. ALVAREZ 
rushes to door, to admit GASTON. GAs- 


TON enters carrying a box of licorice 


GASTON: I don’t want to intrude, but 
there’s no reason Gigi shouldn't have the 
licorice I bought her. I left it in my car 


MME. ALVAREZ: Thanks, Gaston 


generous of you 


that’s 


GASTON: turns to MME. ALVAREZ 
Well, you can hardly call it generous 

it only cost (He hurls the box of 
licorice to the floor, drops to one knee, 
and appeals to MME. ALVAREZ) Mamita! 
Will you grant me the honor, the favor, 


the infinite joy of Gigi’s hand? 


MME. ALVAREZ: 
hand? 


bewildered) Gigi's 


aticia: Gaston, we're being vague again 


GASTON: (rises, addresses avicia) I am 


asking for Gigi’s hand in marriage ! 


MME. ALVAREZ: 
Alicia! 


stunned, sits on sofa) 


aticia: Well, it’s rather unconventional, 
dear boy. (Starting to door in a 
moed of unwonted excitement) Let’s see 
what Gilberte has to say about it. (Opens 
door and calls) Gilberte! 


GiGi: (enters) Has he gone, Aunty? 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi, Monsieur Lachaille 
has just made a proposal for your hand 
in marriage. 


GASTON: I want you to be my wife, 
Gigi. (Gio drops her head, starts to cry) 
Gigi! What is it? You're crying! What 
is it, Gigi? 

cict: I'm ashamed 

GASTON: Ashamed? 


aticia: Ashamed of what, Child? 


cic: I've been acting like all those bad 
women Tonton’s had upsetting you — 
. Only I'm not 


like them, really, because I love you. 


making you unhappy 


Gaston: Gigi! 


cici: I love you, Tonton. (Runs to him, 
throwing her arms about him, sobs on his 


shoulder) I love you! You don’t have to 


marry me MME ALVAREZ Tiseé 


reacts in alarm 
aticia: Gilberte! 


Gcict: Do anything vou want with me 


Take me away,’right now, if you like 


MME. ALVAREZ: Gigi, that’s enough now ! 


GASTON: It’s all right, Mamita. (Holding 


Gict in his arms) Don't you see, Gigi, 
this is the only wav I could have ever 
taken you. I just didn’t understand it 


before that’s all They kiss. ANDREE 


enters 


ANDREE: Why, Gigi! Gigi, dear. Gaston, 


what is it 


MME. ALVAREZ: Our little girl has just 


consented to become Madame Lachaille 


ANDREE: Madame Lachaille 


GIGI and GASTON turn to ANDREE 


cict: Tonton and I, Maman. We're going 
to be married 


ANDREE: Married? (Bursts into tears, 


covering her face with her hands) Gigi! 


Ohhhh! Oh, Gigi! 


GiGi: (rushes to ANDREE, holds her in her 
arms) Mama! Don’t cry, Mama! (an- 
DREE cries all the harder) Tonton! Do 
something ! 
GASTON: (looking toward MME. ALVA- 
REZ) Perhaps a drink would help her! 


MME. ALVAREZ: No! 


aticia: Andree! Compose yourself! 


GASTON: turning to ANDREE) Listen, 
Andree, we're happy! We want you to 
help us celebrate! (ANpDREE’s hysterics 


only increase 
cict: Yes, please, Mama. 


MME. ALVAREZ: How'd you like to sing 
something ? 


ANDREE: (not quite sure she heard cor- 


rectly) Huh? 


GASTON: Would you like to sing some- 
thing? (ANDREE’s sobs begin to diminish.) 


ANDREE: May I? 


ALICIA: (sinking onto sofa) If you must 


ANDREE: (at piano, turns to others) Any- 


thing special ? 


MME. ALVAREZ: (grimly makes the su- 
The “Bell Song”! (an- 
DREE sits at piano, plays introductory 
chords. As the others solemnly sit and 
wait, ANDREE sings the opening phrase 
with her usual off-key approach. Her 
auditors cringe, and the curtain falls, as 
ANDREE continues the “Bell Song.” 


preme sacrifice 


CURTAIN 
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Stella Roman, one of the stars of the current 
season in Cincinnati, played Violetta to the 
reluctant Alfredo of a raccoon in the children’s 
zoo back of the opera auditorium. 


4 
At Cincinnati's Zoo Opera Musetta’s Waltz is tt 
likely to be sung to the crunching of pickles eu 


and the noises of the animals. 


i Opera, as sentimental Cincinnatians 
call the oldest and most inexpensive program of sum- 
mer grand opera in the United States, is now in its 
thirty-first season, with the lion lying down like a 
lamb 

Eleanor Steber, who opened the four-week season 
in La Traviata, found Leo quiet and tractable as an 
out-of-sight but not out-of-hearing neighbor. Leo, 
veteran opera auditor, saves his basso profundo for 
the weather. He roars only when he feels stormy 
changes are imminent 

Other members of the captive audience in the Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Garden, are not expected to cause 
concern this month to Dorothy Kirsten, Jan Peerce, 
Stella Roman, Robert Weede, Tomiko Kanazawa, 
Kurt Baum, Claramae Turner, Charles Kullman and 
other stars 

Of the ten operas and one operetta scheduled, 
Madame Butterfly is the only one favored by a quack- 
ing duck claque which cruises on a lake in the rear 
of the auditorium. Monkey Island chatter will be 
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drowned by the applause which excites it. Peacocks, 
who have an ear-piercing fondness for Carmen, have 
been exiled on an insular paradise. There they must 
content themselves with echoes wafted their way 
from the open sided theatre. And a kookaburra, an 
Australian bird known as the laughing jackass of 
magnificent vocal power, is being mollified by being 
made an understudy for the lead role in Pagliacci. 

That will be the kookaburra’s relief from his seven- 
day work week in the woodland hilltop park three 
miles from downtown Cincinnati. Opera stars have 
it better. They do three operas in a six-day week for 
a four-week period, and have Monday holidays from 
listening to each other and to the animals. 

La Traviata, which opened Sunday, June 29, will 
Also scheduled are 
Carmen, July 1 and 4, and La Boheme, July 2 and 5. 


be repeated Thursday, July 3. 


The second week will bring Manon, July 6 and 10, 
Aida, July 8 and 11, and Rigoletto, July 9 and 12. 
The only attraction in English, The Merry Widow, 
will be performed July 13 and 18 of the third week. 
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In Cincinnati a visiting 
opera star may find herself 
doing a duet witha 

lion or singing 

with a chorus of monkeys 


by E. B. Radcliffe 


—ir "2 fr 
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Operas that week will be Tosca, July 15 and 17, and 
Madame Butterfly, July 16 and 19. Productions for 
the final week will be Faust, July 20 and 24, Il 
Trovatore, July 22 and 25, and Carmen, July 23 
and 26. 

More than sixty operas are in the Zoo opera 
repertory, which vocally and instrumentally surpasses 
its visual aspects at all times. Music this season is 
under direction of Fausto Cleva. He is taking a post- 
man’s holiday from the Metropolitan podium to 
serve his eighteenth season as leading conductor and 
musical director of Cincinnati’s summer opera. 

Visually Zoo opera is plagued by the fact that it 
must mount its productions on a tiny stage. Anthony 


L. Stivanello is back for his twentieth season as stage The dus etgeniand = tigee te © ow, 
: . : Rey ee Butterfly, which the Japanese soprano Tomiko 
manager, a difficult job with such limited facilities. 


Kanazawa will sing at the Zoo Opera this 
But time has improved what meets the eye. The summer. 
time and place now go with the girl, be she Violetta, 
Carmen, or Floria Tosca. There have been occasions 
when settings were a couple of centuries out of kilter. 
Spectacle has become (continued on page 85 
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JOHN G. HEMMER 


The colonists march to their fate, the mystery of 


which has never been solved. 


Paul Green, who won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1927 for In Abraham's Bosom, tells the 
story behind his symphonic drama, The 
Lost Colony, which is produced annually 
at Manteo, North Carolina. It began its 
twelfth season on June 28, and runs through 
August 31. The author in this dialogue is 
Mr. Green; the critic is a composite. 


A playwright found a symphonic drama in 


“The Lost Colony” 


by Paul Green 


the New York newspapers are strolling about the 


I. IS THE evening hour among the sand 


: grounds waiting for the play to begin. 
dunes of Roanoke Island on the eastern coast of S 


North Carolina. Through the grove of pines and live 
oak trees fenced in by a wide-reaching row of pali- 
sades, the people are arriving to see the outdoor 
drama, The Lost Colony. 


The amphitheatre is situated on the water’s edge 
It is ringed in by an inner circle of palisades, and 
the “backdrop” behind the little theatrical-colony 
houses is a stylized serried row of planks painted in 
shadow and light to resemble huge palisaded logs 
Beyond the backdrop, stretching far away, is the 
wide glass-smooth Roanoke Sound. Off to the left 
the western sky is a great burning smear of red fire 
where the sun has just gone down. Presently the 
darkness will roll in eastward from the sea and 
envelop the scene, and the music of the organ in the 
amphitheatre will be heard 


The author of the play and a critic from one of 


The Waterside Theatre on Roanoke Island, N. C. 


JOSEPH COSTA 


critic: How did The Lost Colony come to be pro- 
duced down here in the first place? 

AUTHOR: I suppose it was because the people of 
Roanoke Island wanted it and worked for it. For a 
long while on each August 18 they had held some 
sort of local celebration here in honor of Virginia 
Dare’s birthday. 

critic: Virginia Dare? 

auTHOR: In the schoolbooks it tells how she was 
the first child born of English parents in the New 
World. 

critic: I remember now. History is so easy to 
forget. 

auTHOR: Yes, we all forget. That’s why plays are 
written so we won't forget, don’t you think? 

critic: You may be right. How long has the play 
been running? 

aUTHOR: This will be the fifteenth year since we 
began the project, but actually this is only the twelfth 
summer season We were closed tor three summers 
during the last war 

critic: And you were going to tell me how it all 
began. 

AUTHOR: Well, it is truly an example of a people’s 
theatre. For the people built it all. Of course there 
must be leadership, and we had that in the person 
of D. B. Fearing aided by W. O. Saunders, an editor 
from Elizabeth City (that’s a town up in the main- 
land). Back in the 1930's they all set about preparing 
for a 350th anniversary celebration in honor of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s colony and Virginia Dare. You may 


remember from the history books that Sir Walter 
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made several attempts to found a settle- 


ment here on Roanoke Island. All of 
them failed. Then in 1587 he sent out a 
colony of a hundred and _ twenty-one 
men, women and children. He was de- 
termined this time on permanence. The 
governor of the colony, John White, re- 
turned to England for supplies and was 
involved in the Spanish Armada struggle. 
When he arrived back at Roanoke Island 
three years later the colony had disap- 
peared, No whisper of its fate has come 
to our ears to this day. 


critic: And the people here have 
commemorated that tragedy? 


AuTHOR: They have. And it has been 
something of an undertaking. I remem- 
ber that one of our early plans was to 
hold a nation-wide beauty contest to 
select the girl who should play Virginia 
Dare. At that time none of us knew 
that in the play little Virginia wouid 
remain a baby. In all our minds was the 
legend that the colonists had moved 
away to live with the Indians and that 
she, a beautiful maiden, had fallen in 
love with the Indian chief’s son, married 
him, and become the mother of a brave 
race that somehow had disappeared. As 
Mr. Fearing, Mr. Saunders and others 
went on with their work, I, who had 
always been interested in the tragic 
story of these early colonists, joined with 
them. But our combined efforts pro- 


duced little more than pledges of money 

and co-operation, and with the deepen- 

ing of the depression they amounted to 
} 


little. Then the WPA came and saved 
us. Mr. Fearing and his helpers got a 
project approved to build the theatre, 
and I set about writing the play. With 
the aid of Congressman Lindsay Carter 
Warren 
eral, 25,000 memorial fifty-cent pieces 
were minted by the United States which 
were sold to collectors for a dollar and 


the present Comptroller Gen- 


a half each. Through this means some 
funds were raised to pay the necessary 
proportion of materials for the project. 
And so we were started. But only started, 
for as the size of the production grew, 
the need for more money increased. The 
night we opened we were deeply in debt. 
At least Mr. Fearing and certain local 
businessmen were. 


critic: And the production paid? 


AuTHOR: Yes, and has continued 


to pay. 


critic: You have been lucky. 
auTHOR: We have. If it hadn't been 
for the WPA and the Federal Theatre 
we would never have had the chance 
to start. 
critic: I notice in the program you 
call The Lost 


drama 


Colony a symphonic 
Is it because you have music 
in it? 

AuTHOR: No, not primarily. I have 


used the phrase to describe one or two 
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other plays I’ve written. It’s not a per- 
fectly fitting term, but the best I can 
find, better than music or musical drama. 
In the original sense it means “sounding 
together.”” That is, all the elements of 
the theatre working together — music, 
song, dance, pantomime and the rest. 


critic: It’s something new, isn’t it? 


AuTHOR: No, it’s old as drama itself. 
The Greeks and the people of medieval 
and Elizabethan England produced out- 
door plays like this. And years ago 
Mackaye produced 
masques and pageants similar to it. And 


Percy wrote and 


recently when I was in Asia I saw plays 
like this 
writing a number of them and I always 
found that I had to call upon nearly 


people’s plays. I have tried 


all of the available elements in modern 
theatrical art to give adequate expres- 
sion to the lives of the people I was 
interested in. Folk song and poetry were 
needed. Likewise the dance and panto- 
mime and chorus voices. Sometimes it 
was even necessary to use a microphone 
and an echo chamber in order to get 
completely inside the soul life of some of 
the characters. Moments of horror would 
seem to call for masks. And there was 
the flow and modulation of light to as- 
sist the mood of the play from moment 
to moment. And always there was music. 
As I say, music drama didn’t seem the 
right term for this type of play. Ballad 
opera it certainly was not. Nor opera. 
Festival play was too loose a term. Lyric 
drama lacked entirety. Finally symphonic 
drama seemed right——a_ sounding-to- 
gether in the true meaning of the Greek 
term. 


critic: When I read the phrase in the 
program I thought it had something 
to do with an orchestra, a symphony 


orchestra. 


AUTHOR: Maybe you didn’t miss it too 
far at that. In writing The Lost Colony 
I thought of myself almost as a com- 
poser, writing for eighty or a hundred 
instruments. Story and character motifs 
must be developed, thematic statements 
made and exploited. Whatever failed to 
advance the story would not be used. 
For, after all, drama is story-telling. 


critic: But frankly, isn’t The Lost 
Colony more of a pageant than a play, 
call it what you will? 

AuTHOR: No, it is more of a play. For 
it tells a story, and the characters are 
individual — at least I mean them to 
be — not types, as is usually the case in 
masques and pageants. 

critic: Do you think the idea will 


spread and other localities will produce 
such plays? 


AUTHOR: It already has. And it will 
keep on spreading. This is a vast country 
full of legends and rich in story and 
song —all waiting to be used. Within 


the next ten years I hope to see hun- 
dreds of summer dramatic festivals and 
productions. Then maybe we would be- 
gin to have a real people’s theatre. 

critic: I’ve heard a great deal of 
talk in my time about a people’s theatre. 
What do you mean by it? 

AUTHOR: I mean a theatre in whict 
plays are written, acted and produced 
for and by the people — for their enjoy- 
ment and enrichment and not exclusively 
for profit. Then when the country be- 
comes theatre-minded, the level of taste 
will rise. And some day the mountain 
peaks of drama-— men like Aeschylus, 
Lope de Vega, and Shakespeare may 
rise on the solid base beneath. As long 
as the American drama stays bottled up 
on Broadway we can expect nothing 
better than what we have. I don’t mean 
bottled up exactly for already groups 
and sections of the country are turning 
their backs on the commercial theatre 
and beginning to write and produce 
their own plays and the plays of others 
in a style equal to the best. For instance, 
the finest production of The Cherry 
Orchard I ever saw was at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa some years ago. 


critic: But surely you don’t think the 
amateur theatre can measure up to the 
high standards of Broadway generally? 


AUTHOR: The amateur theatre can 
and will measure up to them in time 
The decentralization of the theatre has 
already started. 


critic: I don’t share your enthusiasm 
there. Nothing bores me so much as an 
amateur play. Frankly that’s why I’m 
not so sure I’m going to like The Lost 
Colony. From the program it seems there 
are too many amateurs in it. 


AUTHOR: They’re not theatre people, 
true. They're clerks, fishermen, farmers, 
schoolteachers, whatnot, and they act for 
the pleasure in it. I think they're wise 
When you consider the thousands of 
young people tramping Broadway, and 
think of the fine things they might be 
doing back in their home neighborhood 
or town — 


critic: But you’ve written for Broad- 
way. 
autTHoR: And I hope to write plays 
for Broadway again — occasionally. 
critic: But that’s not the 


it. You must throw yourself whole-heart- 


way to do 


edly into it 
AUTHOR: I've 

that, too 
CRITIC: 


thought a lot about 


And what sort of answer did 
you arrive at? 
AuTHOR: This. (With a gesture.) 
critic: (Looking at his watch.) It 
must be about time for the show to start. 
AUTHOR: It is. (The organ music be- 
gins, and they go down toward the 
am phitheatre.) 





The 


All-Purpose 


Theatre 


Antioch College is planning a building 
which will make every kind of staging, from 


proscenium to arena, possible under one roof. 


By Paul F. Treichler 


The interior of the foundry 
at the present time showing 
the crane tracks. An experi- 
‘mental student production 
of No Exit, arena style in- 
side a scrim, occupies the 
center of the building. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY AXEL BAHNSEN 


qi theatre may some day, not too distant, 
be transformed for the artists as well as the audi- 
ence. The drama staff of Antioch College has de- 
signed a revolutionary plan, envisioning what the 
designers call a totally flexible theatre which will 
encompass all types of staging, ranging from the vast 
space of the distant spectacle play to the intimacy of 
the arena with its equivalent of the movie close-up. 
Two and a half years ago the village opera house, 
which the Antioch Area Theatre had occupied for 
eighteen years, was condemned by the State of Ohio, 
and the theatre staff was given the opportunity to 
plan the conversion of a foundry building into a 
theatre-assembly hall. 


The result of this planning was to present the 
architect, George F. Schatz, with an idea simple in 
concept, but revolutionary in its implications. The 
plan was to divide the seats in the house into sections 
light enough to be moved, but heavy enough to meet 
the stability requirements of building codes. This 
will make possible in a single theatre all the theatre 
types whose special virtues are now parceled out 
among several buildings. The issue is whether or not 
proscenium, arena, three-sided, bulging apron, and 
other forms of staging must continue their separate 
was. 

The plan evolved by the Area Theatre staff and 
their architect has been translated into physical terms 
in the model (made by J. Budd Steinhilber) pic- 
tured on these pages. The project has been seen by 


engineers, builders and inspectors, and pronounced 


Elements that make possible revolutionary flexibility in 
theatre staging: section seating; the pit with cover; the 
crane; full house with asbestos opening, except for one 
section of seats. 





feasible, and Antioch College has embarked on a 
fund-raising project to make it a reality. 

Architects’ estimates are that this theatre-and- 
auditorium will cost $295,000. This has been made 
part of Antioch College’s capital fund drive for its 
Centennial Development Program. The mobilized 
effort of hundreds of friends of the theatre, from 
housewives in Yellow Springs to Broadway profes- 
sionals, is to have the building ready to launch 
Antioch on its second century, which begins in 1953. 
A festival of Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, produced 
in June, was part of the fund-raising campaign. 


The plan for the new theatre incorporates four 
features: Movable seat sections and platforms; a 


coverable pit; an asbestos curtain opening the full 
width of the house; and a traveling crane. 

The seat sections contain fifteen to thirty standard 
theatre seats each, mounted permanently in rows 
five deep, on thirty-inch platforms rising row by row. 
There are 530 seats altogether. Seat sections can be 
placed directly on the floor, in the pit, or on plat- 
forms of varying height. 

The function of the pit, when open and contain- 
ing seats, is to put the front row of the house in a 
traditional relationship to a proscenium theatre. 
When the pit is covered, the entire stage and audi- 
ence floors are of one level. 

The width-of-hall asbestos takes advantage of the 
narrowness of the house (fifty feet) —a narrowness 


A range from intimacy to 
remoteness attempted in a 
single design. 


An arrangement that sets up 
a variety of actor-audience 
relationships. 


THEATRE ARTS 


Arena-style staging. 


Several 


other 


sizes 


and shapes of arena 


are easily set up. 


Three-sided staging. If it 
were necessary to settle for 
a single type of staging, 
many experts consider this 
the best compromise. 


Two-sided staging. 


This type of staging has the 
action reaching into audi- 
ence areas. 


the remodeling is intended to overcome. A large 
opening is essential to flexibility of staging arrange- 
ments, and by going the full width, perfect sight 
lines are possible for the entire house for special 
productions. For an ordinary picture-stage presenta- 
tion, where the full width would be an artistic 
anomaly, a false plywood proscenium will be 
mounted downstage of the asbestos. 

The crane will be used to move the seat sections 
and platforms within the house area. (On the stage 
area this will be accomplished with the aid of rigging 
from the grid. 

These four elements combine to give extraordinary 
flexibility of arrangement. (continued on next page 





continued from page 75 
Different assemblies of the seat sections 
and platforms will produce any estab- 
lished 


kind of apron shape, several sizes and 


theatre type: proscenium any 
shapes of arena, and several kinds of 
three-sided stages are easily set up. Crane 
experts estimate that a four-man crew 
will be able to make shifts in four hours 

At the beginning of the planning 
period, it is probably fair to say that the 
staff was doubtful about any great 
change in the physical staging of plays 


Our staff, however, had been examining 


Ever since I first heard about the 
project of a flexible sefting plan in 
the proposed theatre building at An- 
tioch, I have been fascinated by the 
effect it might have on playwriting 
Playwrights do not realize how much 
easier it might be to compose in the 
poetic or heroic forms if they did not 
have to think always in terms of a 
picture frame Brooks Atkinson 


ideas about nontraditional forms of stag- 


ing and in the months that followed 
made a conscientious effort to catch up 
with experimentation in actor-audience 
relationship going on all over the world 
We read, reread, and consulted. We 
looked at many theatres and many pro- 
ductions 


We ad a speci ivantage in the 


IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 


An address of distinction in the 
‘very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 
Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; spacious lobby, air con- 
ditioned cocktail lounge, con- 
genial guests and management. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 


fact that the staff members had mounted 
some 200 productions, most of them in 
It became 
our habit to test ideas in terms of this 


company with one another 


common body of experience 

At the same time, in the informal 
schedule of workshop plays in the college 
assembly hall and gymnasium with fold- 
ing chairs, the staff began to experiment 
with different stage shapes. We built 
eight large platform and stair units; a 
few months later we were amazed to 
realize that more than twenty full-length 
and one-act plays had been staged by at 
least a dozen different student and staff 
directors without a single repetition of 
the same stage-audience shape. Two of 
these plays, a three-sided-house produc- 
tion of The Devil’s Disciple by guest 
director Basil Langton, and an arena 
production of Daniel Polis’s 
Random Movements had been so full of 


discoveries that a return to exclusively 


student 


traditional staging was unthinkable 

We refused to accept the idea that 
the Antioch Area Theatre would have to 
turn its back on the contributions made 
by Margo Jones and Glenn Hughes, 
Frederick McConnel, Jo Mielziner, Stan- 
ley McCandless and Adolphe Appia; or 
even, Henrik Ibsen, or William Shake- 
speare who exploited the physical prop- 
erties of the stage of his time 


We talked with people who were in 
vestigating all major experimentation in 
theatre design. Kenneth Rae, in prepar- 
ing the specifications for the British 
National Theatre on the site of the Old 
Globe, had spent years assimilating the 
thought of practically everyone con- 
cerned with the theatre in England and 
on the continent. He told us that even 
the most violent opponents of arena 
theatre agreed that it was a matchless 
training ground for actors. We talked 
with Brooks Atkinson who praised the 
value of experiment, saying he believed 
that different plays need different kinds 
of staging. We Harold 
Burris-Meyer, who advised us to make 


talked with 


the building as flexible as possible 


All of this substantiated our growing 
conviction that if all these stagings had 
virtue, an extraordinary effort to en- 
compass them all was justified, and that 
these virtues were not mutually exclusive 
but closely related to one another 

It wasn’t until we actually had the 
model, however, that we fully under- 
stood this relationship. Up to this time 
our interest was on achieving various 
traditional stage types in a single theatre 
Now it was clear that known theatre 
types merely took up incidental spot 
positions along this continuity of the 
theatre’s possibilities, and that only the 
whole of the continuity encompasses the 
full range of the theatre as an instru- 
ment. This range, from arena to full- 


stage depth, is, in a way, from micro- 


scope to telescope; the available facilities 
run from those which can best examine 
minutiae to those which can best ex- 
amine the epochal; they react at one 
end most sensitively to the split second, 
and at the other to centuries 

Since life itself scatters crucial values 
everywhere along this range from small 
to large, a theatre with gaps in its facili- 
ties can fail to mirror life. An under- 
standing of a curled lip is as essential 
to society as the understanding of a 
microbe; the gesture of a distant hero 
can orient humanity as truly as the stars 

And so we came to the concept of 
area staging in which the playing area is 
designed for each production as specifi- 
cally as the theatre now designs a sect 
Area staging puts to full theatrical use 
the fact that the psychological relation- 
ship between actor and audience is pro- 
foundly altered as the actors’ playing 
area shifts toward the audience of away 
from it, to levels below or above it, or 
into space surrounded by or detached 
from it 


How can dramatic art be com- 
pletely reformed without first reform- 
ing the place where that art de- 
velops? The stage is always ready fo« 
a new arrangement and must in con- 
sequence be adapted to continual 
change This experimental field 
will become the nursery of a new 
dramatic art where no unjustified 
convention will be allowed to inter- 
fere with its development Adolphe 


Appia, pioneer of modern stagecraft 


Whether the area of a single play 
remains sedately within the limits of 
known stage shapes, or ranges from parts 
enveloped by the audience to those of 
great remoteness in the full depth of the 
Sstagec, 1S the designers’ choice. It would 
seem offhand that unprecedented forms 
of playing area would be more appro- 
priate to most plays than any of the 
known forms, for the simple reason that 
most plays present action at varying 
levels of intimacy and implication. Con- 
sider the minute face-muscle action that 
carries the major characters and plot of. 
Hamlet through the Player’s scene as 
compared to the body action in the 
massive moment of Hamlet's death 

Implied in area staging are theatre 
means of such scope and complexity that 
only a long thorough use can begin to 
master them. The staff of the area 
theatre, expecting to return to a twenty- 
production year with the completion of 
the building, guesses it will take ten 
years to fathom its possibilities. They 
hope the financing of the building will 
come along fast. They also hope other 
theatre organizations will be interested 
in working with area staging. The possi- 
bilities are limitless 





Every Night 
is Amateur Night 
in Johannesburg 


By Rose Carlin 


Bae pays by ship from New York to 

Cape Town, two days by rail and you arrive in Jo- 
hannesburg, the city of gold mines, of cheap servants 
and an amateur theatre that does not play to relatives 
There is no professional theatre here of any im- 
portance. This is true not only of Johannesburg, but 
of the whole of South Africa. There is a govern- 
ment-subsidized organization known as the National 
Theatre, but its cultural contribution is infinitesimal 
With one or two productions a year it passes through 
the main centers for a few weeks’ stay. In Cape 
Town a stock company was formed last year which 


visits some of the other cities occasionally, but 


GERALDO COHN 


Isadore Karr is one 
of the most active 
producers and 
directors in 
Johannesburg's 
amateur theatre 
world. A native 
New Yorker, he has 
lived in South Africa 
since childhood 


this, too, has little to offer the serious theatre-goer 

The amateur groups, on the other hand, have 
made noteworthy contributions to the cultural life 
of the community. The plays they present are vital, 
provocative, controversial—plays that were hits in 
London and New York. And the standard of thei: 
productions is uniformly high. 


There is, of course, a reason why a local pro- 
fessional theatre finds it difficult to exist. The entire 
European (white) population in the Union of South 
Africa numbers 2,000,000 and the three largest urban 
centers—Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban—are 
hundreds of miles apart. Furthermore, half of the 
Europeans are Afrikaans-speaking with little or no 
understanding of English scattered in dorps, villages, 
and on farms. The little theatrical activity there 
among the Afrikaners is chiefly of the old-time barn- 


storming melodrama type. 


One of the most significant of the amateur groups 
are the Reps—the Johannesburg Repertory Players 
the Reps have been producing plays here for 25 un- 
interrupted years—a record of permanency and 
dependability. They have 1400 members who pay 
three guineas each a year. They produce six plays a 
year and are building their own theatre, for which 
the government has given them a grant of 30,000 
pounds as a token of appreciation for their valuable 
service. 

Next in importance for many years were the 
Playmakers who began in 1937. Organized by a 
handful of talented youngsters this group produced 
plays such as Counsellor-at-Law, Street Scene, Chil- 
dren’s Hour, You Can't 


continued on page 96 


Karr has brought a variety of American plays to South 
Africa, ranging from Desire Under the Elms to Born 
Yesterday. This scene is from his production of Lillian 


Hellman’s The Children’s Hour. 
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Four Sides To Everything 


The director of the Dallas theatre states her case for theatre-in-the-round 


, gem CALL 17 theatre-in-the-round but it 
could as well be called theatre-in-the-square because 
every play ever written has four sides — north, south, 
east and west. Life goes on all around us, and none 
of us lives in relation to a proscenium or imaginary 
“fourth wall.” The question has arisen: What type 
of play is best suited for theatre-in-the-round, central 
staging or arena presentation? The answer is easy: 
Any type of play. Certain plays undoubtedly are 
more effective in this medium than others. 

In time to come, if we could have flexible theatres 
where all types of productions — proscenium, apron- 
stage and theatre-in-the-round — could be presented, 
the millennium would be here. Each play could be 
presented in the medium for which it is beSt suited. 
In the meantime, theatre-in-the-round makes it pos- 
sible for every large town in America to have profes- 
stonal theatre and to present all types of plays. 

In theatre-in-the-round, as in other forms of pro- 
duction, the only rule is that the play be good. 

For myself, I would like to see the theatre present 


new plays and the classics — with an edge in favor 


by Margo Jones 


of the new play. Good writers need better incentives 
than they now have if the theatre is to have the 
benefit of their talents. 

Newness, of course, is no guarantee of merit, but 
the only way to test the stageworthiness of a play is 
to stage it—in theatre-in-the-round or otherwise; 
and some opportunity for experiment must be given 
or theatre will stagnate. In any production a chance 
is being taken by everyone involved, from the pro- 
ducer to the actors. Once the lights are dimmed and 
the first line is spoken, the play is on its own and its 
success is up to the audience. 

If a play fails in an arena theatre, my guess is that 
it would also fail on the conventional stage. If it is 
going to interest an audience in front of a prosce- 
nium, it will undoubtedly have the same values for 
an audience surrounding it. 

Because of its economy (it costs less in everything 
from sets to props), theatre-in-the-round can give a 
new playwright the chance for a hearing without 
someone having to risk financial ruin by staging 


his play. 


“Drop them shootin’ irons, podauh. 
Reckon you never heerd about 


the ‘Fourth Wall’ theory.” 
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DU RONA STUDIO 


Any type of play can be done in 
theatre-intheround, according to 
Margo Jones. The Fordham Univer- 
sity theatre prefers the classics for 
arena presentation, as in their produc- 


tion of John Dryden's All For Love. 


Plays with many sets and large casts often may be 
done effectively in the round. For economy reasons, 
smaller casts and fewer sets may be found more prac- 
tical for the same reasons as in proscenium produc- 
tions. We have done a number of new plays which 
required multiple settings or several changes of 
scenery and fairly large casts, for instance, Tennessee 
Williams’ Summer and Smoke, Vivian Connell’s 
Throng O’Scarlet and Joseph Hayes’ Leaf and 
Bough. We have found that Shakespearean produc- 
tions are naturals for the round, and have presented 
Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Romeo and 
Juliet, The Merchant of Venice and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Other classic writers who have gone 
very well in the round are Moliére, Chekhov, Wilde, 
Goldsmith, Shaw, Strindberg and Ibsen. 


i. FROM practical and economic con- 


siderations there are sound artistic reasons for the 


form. For one thing it has formidable precedents in 
the history of theatre. Probably it was in the arena 
that the first play of all times was performed — by 
some prehistoric storyteller acting out a tale in the 
midst of his fellow tribesmen. The Greek theatre 
came later, with its semicircular acting area. Shake- 
speare’s audience sat on three sides of the stage, and 
noblemen sat in boxes built into the stage itself, the 
forerunner of the loge. 


One of the great artistic virtues of theatre-in-the- 
the feeling the audience has that 
it is in the same room with the play (and so it is 


round is intimacy 


closeness to the audience also works to the advantage 
of the actors who can sense the minutest reaction to 
their playing. On the negative side the play with too 
much realistic horror or gruesomeness can be, of 
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course, an unpleasant experience to the audience, 
who might be able to accept such a play from a 
distance. 

The challenge to the imagination of the audience 
is a considerable one. In proscenium theatre there is 
one imaginary wall. In theatre-in-the-round the 
audience must imagine all four walls. Visual beauty 
is as necessary in this form of theatre as in any other. 
Actually the furniture, costumes and props need to 
be more authentic since they get such close scrutiny. 
Details become very important. The audience can 
read the titles of books on the set, the headlines of 
newspapers, or even the denomination of stage 
money. It follows that honesty in acting is necessary 
since the audience can see even a flicker of an eyelash. 

Direction in theatre-in-the-round seems to pose the 
same problems as those in proscenium theatre, except 
for the special technical problems created by the fact 
that the play is being seen from all directions. In any 
medium the director is dealing with the fundamental 
theatre elements — the play, actors and an audience. 
It is necessary for the play to have meaning, to look 
right and sound right from all four directions. 


\ es NCES should be comfortable and be 
able to see and hear well, and they must feel that 
they are in a theatre, not a mere room. Producers of 
theatre-in-the-round should realize that makeshift 
uncomfortable seats and platforms, bad sight lines, 
inadequate air-conditioning and similar defects can 
ruin an audience’s enjoyment in this medium as well 
as others. 

Experiment with the various media is healthy and 
rewarding, so long as everyone concerned remembers 
the truism that there are basically only two kinds of 


theatre — good and bad. 
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The theatre operators didn’t like that 

They also didn’t like the way this 

device was used to try out new plays 

that Instead of getting involved the ex- 

status of pense of playing New Haven or Boston 

t been or Wilmington, a potential Broadway 

hat some of producer would take his new play on an 
content to eleven or twelve-weck tryout on the 
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theatre man- plain it was a shakedown for them, too 


on a general principle of It was a fine deal for the producer, who 
first time i 


strawhat h could show a profit on a tryout, and for 


There is a job 
for you in television 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 
ground floor and grow with this industry. 
Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts —with its complete television, cinema 
and radio studios, four stages and touring 
company—offers you the best possible back- 
ground training and practical a 
as preparation for your job in television. 


Employed as a director of his own programs, this former 

Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith, 
now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 1949 
over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse have 
obtained jobs in television. 


Start now and grow with television 
by training on the set at 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 
33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 


the author, who could see his play in 
action. The only one who stood to los« 
anything was the summer-theatre opera- 
tor. And if the play did happen to be- 
come a Broadway success, the only one 
who got no share of this success was the 
summer-theatre operator 

The theatre operators didn’t like that, 
either 

So, for these practical reasons, th 
operators decided to trim the packa 
down to the handy, economy size t 
mall for a middle man to handle but 

yugh to give a star support where 
eded. By doing this, they believe that 
ure remedying some of the 
plaints that have been regi 

nst package shows 
of these complaints is that men 
f a resident company have littk 
tunity to work when packages ar 
week after week. A yen for prac- 
| experience is usually the reason for 
ber of a resident company being 
siden Limiting packages to a to- 
three players may mean a litt 
ork for these residents. But, what 
important, it will lessen th 
vacuum in which they have often had t 

rehearse in the past 

‘Last year I booked a package show 
that had ten characters in it,’ Bamber- 

recalled. “Five characters were ir 
the package. The other five were m 
residents who had to rehearse with the 

ance director. Naturally, their parts 
were the least important of the ten. It's 
awfully tough trying to rehearse a show 
with the five most prominent characters 
missing.” 

Guy Palmerton, a summer-theatre vet- 
eran who runs two stands Fitchburg, 
Mass and Wore ester, Mass hopes 
that the limited package will help restor: 
the dignity ot the resident players 


re trying to rehabilitate th 
of the resident people,” he sai 


1d 


purpose is to perpetuate the inter 
t the summer theatre so it doesn’t go 
window. If you have a resident 

that is fully equipped and 
) gO, a Star can come in Monday 


and you'll still get a go« 


om the player’s point of view, how- 
simply reducing the size of the 
ge won't necessarily improve the 
ion. Dorothy Elder, who has playe« 
ting roles in both package shows 
esident companies, expressed the at- 
of a lot of actors when she told 
re Arts, “As lone as anyone 
in at the last minute, you won't 
1 integrated performance. You can 
all you want with an advar 


it actually playing with a persor 


rits of these advanc 
me a sore point wit! 
managers 


are hired by the stars 





simply because they make a good fourth 
at bridge,” Palmerton said. “I refuse to 
sign them as directors, they are listed as 


‘advance stage managers’.” 


Despite this, there are good, conscien- 
tious advance men who get a lot of 
satisfaction out of working a new group 
of actors into a performance every week. 
Bamberger feels that the advance direc- 
tor is the crux of the package show 


“The advance man has to be good if 
you're going to have a good show,” he 
said. “In these curtailed packages this 
year we want to have something to say 


about the advance man.” 


The whole package situation and its 
accompanying problems stem, of course, 
from the moment when the theatre oper- 
ators abandoned straight stock and bait- 
ed their sign boards with star names. At 
first it was an easy way to compete with 
radio and the movies. But soon the stock 
operators were in competition with each 
other for the bigger names. Then came 
television. Sara Stamm, who has run the 
Newport Casino for many years, .held 
out against stars until 1949. Now she 
holds that stars are both necessary, and 
good for the summer theatre: 


“Stock needs stars just as radio, TV 
and movies need them. They provide 
glamour, and glamour is what sells peo- 
ple today. Right now it’s the Hollywood 
names that sell shows most easily. In 
the next few years it will be television.” 


Guy Palmerton agrees that stars bring 


glamour to the barns 


“But,” he added, “this business is a 
victim of its own glamorization.” Sum- 
mer stock, according to Palmerton, more 
than anything else has lengthened the 
acting lives of washed-up movie stars. 
This often results in reducing plays to 


vehicles for showing off the star. 


Nancy Carroll, who was once a movie 
star herself, has some pointed opinions 
on the place of former Hollywood lumi- 


naries in summer stock. 


“People don’t come to see a motion- 
picture actress act,” said Miss Carroll, 
who has worked the rural route for the 
past five years. “They come to see if the 
actress has another wrinkle or another 
rubber tire around her waist. They come 
to see what she wears. If one movie star 
shows up with a $100,000 wardrobe, you 
can’t follow her the next week in a play 


in which you just wear a simple dress.” 


Miss Carroll is in a position to point 
a daintily scornful finger because she has 
been such a variant from the norm that 
she has played mainly the simple-dress 
characters and, in her five years of stock, 
has never done a package show. 

“I’ve never thought a package was 
fair,’ she said. “It’s not my idea of 
stock. I feel one of the primary pur- 
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poses of summer stock is to provide a 
place for a young actor to learn his 
trade. When a package comes in, half 
the apprentices don’t get a chance to 
work. I’ve always worked two weeks 
wherever I have gone —one week re- 
hearsing and one week playing — and I 
never took anyone with me.” 


On the other hand, Kay Francis, an- 
other Hollywood veteran, feels that a 
little package can be a helpful thing. 


“The requirements of casting make 
one or two supporting players necessary 
at times because your first interest is to 
give a good show,” she explained. “I 
believe in summer stock. It’s a great 
training ground for apprentices when 
they can work with more experienced 
actors, whether they are stars or not. I 
call it ‘the summer circus.’ We all work 
together and have fun. But you've got 
to give a good show. And you've got to 
be reasonable, financially. You've got to 
think of the manager. If you protect 
the managers, the managers will protect 
you.” 

Theatre actors will 
usually admit that there’s a good deal 
to be said on both sides of the package 
controvei in a package an actor has a 
chance to develop a role over a period 
of several weeks instead of rushing into 
something new every week as he would 


operators and 


in a resident company. Resident work, 
on the other hand, can provide an actor 
with an opportunity to play types he 
might otherwise never get a chance at 


When you start to add up the pros 
and cons, is the package show really a 
malign influence in the summer theatre? 
And if it is, does cutting down the size 
of the package make it any less malign? 
We asked Judith Evelyn, who has starred 
in summer stock but has never been in a 
package and has never run a theatre 


“Unless we have some kind of sub- 
sidized theatre, there’s no use arguing 
about the star package,” Miss Evelyn 
said. “The primary thing is that the 
summer theatre has to break even or 
show a profit. So there can’t be hard 
and fast rules. Each operator has to go 
along with the demands of his commu- 
nity, for it’s the people who come to the 
theatre who dictate the policy. If a man- 
ager finds he needs star packages and 
can pay for them, then he should book 
them. If he can get along without stars, 
he’s silly to pay for them. And all this 
talk about having a place where actors 
can develop is beside the point. The 
theatre operators have to follow what- 
ever policy will permit them to break 
even or show a profit beca, if they 
aren’t able to break even, there won't be 
any place for actors to develop, anyhow.” 
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Bill Gaxton’s 
spirit with absurdly intemperate but 
infectio nerg Ever in the pro- 
duction it the exceptior of Paul 
Hartman ms too serious for the 
play Ss exuberant nonsense Evervone acts 
knew better, which makes the 
That is 


show’s one really hilarious mo- 


strained and unnatural 


es only through the 


camera 
projection of the election returns 

For the rest, there are two dance 
routines involving Paul Hartman which 
are entertaining. As for the score, its 
presentation is so bad, and its songs so 
wretchedly rendered, that one wonders 
if it has not been overestimated. One 
hastens to the recordings to restore one’s 
faith in it 

The 1952 
following a similar musical of the same 


Noble Sissle and Eubie Black 
first produced in 1921) had practically 


“edition” of Shuffle Alon 


£ 


name by 


no material to speak of, no ideas, and 
no place to go. It closed at the Broad- 
way after four performances. Someone in 
the audience suggested to me that the 
all-Negro shows of the early twenties 


like the “Blackbird” 


things of the past; they were based on a 


revues were 


feeling of specialness which neither Ne- 
gro nor white today find acceptable 
There is something to this. At any rate, 
the zest of a few performers, a single 
good tenor voice, and a pretty fair tap 
dancer did not add up to a satisfactory 
evening 

The City Center’s second production, 
the revival of Robert Sherwood’s adap- 
tation of Jacques Deval’s success, Tova- 
rich, provides an agreeable night out 
The play was originally a fashionabk 
comedy mixing airy French stage senti- 
mentality over White Russian refugees 
in Paris with the kind of shrewd politi- 
cal palaver which Europeans know how 
to engage in without hurting anyone's 
1935-36 the French were 


being more or less cordial to the Soviets, 


feelings. In 


and the Americans, in the theatre at any 
rate, were willing to be indulgent. For 
that reason a clever comedy like Tova- 


rich cotild be as popular in New York 
as in Paris or London 


The tchange of political atmospher 


today necessitated a new approac h, and 
Harry Horner’s production at the City 
Center with its playful, papery, semi- 
cartoon sets strikes the right note. A 
good deal of the political talk has been 
cut, and what is left is made cute and 
inoffensive with the main emphasis be- 
ing, given to a certain good-natured, 
almost childlike charm. The quality of 
the production might be compared to 
the kind of arch baby talk which nice 


warm-hearted people sometimes lend 
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continued from page 17 


themselves to. This makes the play less 
stylish and sophisticated than it was in- 
tended to be in any of the earlier pro- 
ductions, but it fits New York today and 
the particular actors who play it now. 
Uta Hagen is particularly winning in 
this vein because it corresponds to some- 
thing young, lyric and almost doll-like 
in her nature, the obverse side of her 
nervous and 


emotional temperament 


Herbert Berghof also suits the sweet com- 
edy style indicated through something 
fond and boyish in him. Luther Adler, 
whose part and acting quality is sturdier, 
maintains a balance between the play's 
original manner and the softer require- 
ments of the present production 

Of Maurice Schwartz's brief (four per- 
formances) appearance in Conscience, a 
play for one actor, presumably a trans- 
lation from the Portuguese of Pedro 
Bloch, the less said the better 
dreadful 


Leonard Sillman’s 1952 edition of the 


It was 


musical revue of New Faces at the 
Royale is in the tradition of those inti- 
mate shows of yesteryear The Garrick 
Gaieties and the Grand St. Follies - 
smart entertainment for the theatregoing 
keen-wits. It is not anywhere as sharp, 
bright or original as its ancient models, 
but in view of the absence of competi- 
tion in the field, it will no doubt do. 
Raoul 


Pene du Bois are neat and nice, the cos- 


The scenic arrangements by 
tumes by Thomas Backer are attractive, 
and I liked particularly one of the 
dancers with long brown hair and a 
clear-eyed reassuring face. The better 
numbers are “Boston Beguine,” well de- 
livered by Alice Ghostley, an ironic torch 
song called “Monotonous,” sung by 
Eartha Kitt, and perhaps best of all a 
take-off on The Medium in which Alice 
Ghostley distinguishes herself 
There is something to be said too for a 


again 


caricature of Truman Capote by Ronny 
Graham, and for one or two other spots. 


Yet on the whole there is something 
half-done about the show — not in its 
production, which is handsomely trim - 
but in the quality of the material and 
the performers who though not without 
ability and appeal have, in terms of a 
playhouse (as distinct from a night 
club), something approximate, quasi, in- 
complete about them. The show is always 
nearly there. 


As has often been remarked, this has 
been a season of revivals. This is not a 
bad thing. The continental theatre lives 
on its revivals and remains alive and 
fresh when the revivals are done with 
skill and vigor. The word “revival” how- 
ever tends to scare off the average 
American theatregoer: Unconsciously he 
thinks of the revived play as something 


dilapidated if not wholly dead. The 
French art reviving their 
plays very often two or three seasons 
alter them 


constantly 
original production — and 
some of their plays never disappear from 
the boards. Our prejudice against re- 
vivals is generally either commercial or 
snobbish. The theatre creates a cultural 
tradition through its revivals, and we are 
fortunate to have a few plays which may 
be counted as part of such a tradition. 


The lack of fine new scripts today 
worries everyone. This, however, is not 
a new phenomenon in the history of the 
theatre The English are even worse 
off There are different reasons for 
such a situation at various times — usu- 
ally social and economic. 

Our serious writers for the theatre 
today are disturbed by the social situa- 
tion in a very particular way. They are 
uncertain of their audience’s state of 
mind and consequently of their own 
The values of the immediate moment 
are tentative and unstable. The writers 
are afraid that anything construed as 
criticism of our society will be deemed 
unpatriotic and none of them are 
that. Any show of pessimism may strike 
an audience as wrong-headed and de- 
structive. Resistance or doubt of current 
beliefs might seem like sheer perversity 
A facile optimism, on the other hand, 
will be equally scorned by honest people 
as stuffy or false 

But this untenable position may be 
partly the writers’ own fault. They have 
come to think that serious playwriting 
primarily out of philosophical, 
ethical or 


arises 
social considerations. They 
confuse sound themes with propaganda 
The difficulty of our present situation 
ought to inspire profound writing for 
the very 


reason it cannot constitute 


propaganda. There is at bottom no prop- 
aganda, in any invidious sense, in Chek- 
hov’s plays, none even in Gogol’s The 
Inspector General (though it was writ- 
ten on a censorable subject) or in Beau- 


marchais’ The Marriage of 


Figaro 
though it showed the French aristocrats 
of the ancien regime that they were 
corrupt and done for. 

The difficulty of the times (no matter 
how it is interpreted) can serve as a 
discipline to the honest playwright. It 
will make him more personal, more in- 
tense in his examination of his life and 
his environment, more aware of the 
intimate small truths which lead to an 
understanding of the larger truth. The 
decay of the propaganda play as it was 
done in the thirties, with the facile 
hypotheses of those years, may help 
bring back the poetic play — in prose or 
in verse. Even a little authentic feeling 
would make a big impression today. 
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Say Something, Pierrot! 


continued from page 25 


because it is due to Giuseppe Casorti 
and the players who followed him that 
the difficult art of pantomime is pre- 
served for us in Denmark with all its 
old, old gaiety and wistful charm 

For in England pantomime has lost 
all trace of its early characteristics 
When John Rich, most creative Har- 
lequin of them all, made his last twinkle- 
footed exit at Covent Garden, no one 
ever arose to match his extraordinary 
talent for silent expression. Songs and 
jokes became substitutes for the art of 
pantomime. Pierrot--or Clown as the 


English called him quickly stole the 
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show. In this period the British panto- 
mime produced that celebrated clown, 
Joseph Grimaldi, the man who gave all 
clowns the name of Joey. After Grimaldi 
died the importance of the Harlequinade 
faded rapidly in the English theatre. By 
1870 extravagant settings and music hall 
comedians took over the show. And in 
the famous British pantomimes today, 
nothing remains of poor Harlequin or 


Columbine or Pierrot any more 


So it was left to the Danes to adopt 
the merry vagabonds who had amused 
Europe for centuries. By good fortune 
the spirit of the old Italian comedies 
suited the buoyant nature of these south- 
erners of the North. Once they saw the 
droll, bewildered humor of Pierrot, the 
sparkling impudence of Harlequin and 
the fairy-tale wistfulness of Columbine, 
the Danish people never let them go 
again. Giuseppe Casorti had chosen his 
public well 

But Harlequin and Pierrot might have 
disappeared from the Danish stage, just 
as they did everywhere else in Europe, 
had it not been for one lucky circum- 
In 1843 a pleasure garden called 
Tivoli opened its gates for the first time 
in Copenhagen. In the glow of Japanese 


Stance 


lanterns lining the garden walks, in the 


merry moods of the crowds strolling 
from one amusement pavilion of fantas- 
tic design to another, Harlequin and 
Pierrot found the most perfect playing 
place they ever had. Tivoli and panto- 
belonged to the same world of 


imagination and laughter 


mume 


When that fabulous old garden, so 
dear to every Dane today, made its 
debut, there was a Pierrot ready who 


Niels Henrik 


Volkersen who had run away from his 


was Denmark’s very own 


apprenticeship in a Copenhagen printing 
firm to learn the fascinating art of 
Giuseppe Casorti. And for fifty years he 
proved to be a natural heir to the white 
suit of the old Roman Maccus, the 
hooked nose of Pulcinella and the wide, 
sad smile of Scaramouche 

Volkersen took over the direction of 
the theatre in 1856 and lived to cele- 
brate, in 1893, the golden wedding of 
With him, 


the traditional Casorti pantomimes were 


Tivoli and the pantomime 


unshakably established in the heart of 
Copenhagen. The only change the Dan- 
ish public has ever permitted in these 
delightful 


which was begun quite by accident by 


old favorites is one touch 
Volkersen ‘himself, that strict guardian 
of tradition 

During a performance of the Sea 
Robbers, or Pierrot’s Heroism, one of the 
actresses darted onto the open-air stage 
with her tulle skirt flaming. Right behind 
her raced Pierrot with a rug, which he 
flung around her as the curtain hid them 
both. The audience in the garden 
screamed and shouted. From the wings 


of the little theatre Volkersen suddenly 


appeared. A voice from the crowd roared 
out: “Say something, Pierrot!” 


‘Take it easy,’ Pierrot answered. 
‘She’s all right. Her love for me is just 
so warm that it broke out in flames.” 


Since that evening, Danish custom 
demands that Pierrot must step out from 
the wings when the pantomime is done 


and say something 


In 1874 the management of Tivoli 
gave Harlequin and Pierrot the reward 
for their centuries of precarious roving 

a true home of their own. The small 
theatre which stands today just inside 
the garden’s gates might have dropped 
there right out of a pantomime itself. 

Here, in the fragrant open air every 
summer evening from May until Sep- 
tember, Harlequin and Pierrot keep their 
adventures alive in the laughter of three 
generations of Danes. Parents with their 
children, grandparents with a smile for 
the gentle, gas-lit days they remember in 
the Tivoli, slip back for a moment into 
a world of fantasy and magic and fun 
And every evening, when Harlequin has 
won his Columbine, when Pierrot has 
made his last ludicrous mistake, when 
the proud peacock rises up from the 
footlights to spread its glorious tail across 
the scene for a curtain, then the cry goes 
up with the applause: 

“Say something, Pierrot!” 

And out from the wings he comes, as 


old as Rome and as eternal as laughter 
itself 


‘Thank you. Thank Pierrot 


says. “If you like us, then give us three 
hearty cheers.” 


you,” 


The hurrah that answers him is pan- 
tomume's assurance of existence. And 
somewhere, in their vagabond heavens, 
centuries of strolling players must hear 
that shout and smile content to know 
that Harlequin and Pierrot are alive in 
Denmark and that their little lost art 
has one home left in a world grown all 


too erm 


Show Stopper 
continued from page 67 


really gone, and you have had no 


audience reaction to tell you if you're 
right or wrong.’ 


Julie’s husband is Jay Julien, a lawyer 
with play-producing aspirations. She 
will some day produce Saint 
Anna Christie, the roles she 

“Wasn't 


hopes he 

Joan or 

likes best 
Anna? she asked. “I adore her. In 
Camera, you know, I have a line about 
cocktails with Garbo. I really would like 
to have a cocktail with her. One day 
about three years ago I followed her into 
a shop on Fifty-ninth Street. I didn’t 
speak to her——I wouldn’t have known 
what to say. I just looked. Finally I had 
to buy something. It was a sort of dairy 
shop. I bought a bottle of olive oil, a 
small one, then fled.” 


Garbo superb as 
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Zoo Opera 


continued from page 71 

more believable and less overpowering 
Radames no longer need duck his head 
to keep from being decapitated by a now 
abandoned triumphal arch, under which 
he was borne by staggering supers, who 
almost had to kneel to make the low 
bridge themselves 

Theatrically speaking, the zoo’s per- 
forming apes and chimpanzees and their 
daily audiences have it better than opera 
folks. The simians have a new amphi- 
theatre and excellent, if small, stage 
facilities. Opera artists and patrons have 
a theatre plant which was improvised 
over the years. It has 1,670 seats under 
roof on an uninclined floor where tall 
patrons get all the breaks. It has 1,210 
seats under the sky in a bleacher addi- 
tion back of the auditorium. The total 
seating capacity can be expanded by use 
of chairs, but accommodations are not 
large enough so that turnaway perform- 
ances can build a box-office surplus to 


cushion fair to poor nights 


A movement for a new summer-opera 
theatre has been active for several years. 
At one time bond authority was granted 
when money wasn’t available. Another 
time the money was in sight but building 
material restrictions ——a current prob- 
lem—-made it impossible to _ start 
construction 

Summer opera has thrived on obsta- 
cles and close encounters with extinc- 
tion The most recent encounter took 
place two years ago. Mid-season in a 
six-week program there was a $30,000 
deficit after use of reserves of like 
amount. A heat wave was blamed. At 
the end of the third week closing was 
announced, but that week-end, a $60,- 
000 guarantee fund for completion of 
the season was raised. A memorial fund, 
a newspaper publisher, the musicians’ 
union were the biggest contributors in 
a campaign that included doorbell ring- 
ing and a telephone canvass by 400 
Young Friends of Summer Opera and 
Operadets, another group of opera lovers 

This season Zoo opera is operating 
with a $40,000 cushion obtained from 
the United Fine Arts Fund, a money- 
raising project which helps support the 
city’s symphony orchestra and two mu- 
seums as well as opera. In its second 
year UFAF got the opera over the hump 
last season when five out of the first 
six performances were rained out 

Before UFAF summer opera in its 
first decade was largely supported by 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft and Mrs. Mary 
Emery, who died in 1932. The opera 
project was reorganized in 1934 by the 
late Oscar Hild, head of the local mu- 
sicians’ union and former director and 
vice-president of the national union. 
Hild, his fellow musicians, and assorted 
civic leaders saw in grand opera a means 
of keeping symphony musicians employed 
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during a depression summer. For fifteen 
years before his death three years ago, 
Mr. Hild, as managing director of the 
opera, worked to make it grow from a 
catch-as-catch-can operation, supported 
by spring and summer solicitation, to a 
stable all-year-round venture. Hulbert 
Taft, who retired this year as chairman 
of the executive committee, directed the 
opera efforts of Cincinnati’s business, 
professional, and labor men on _ the 
board. Mr. Taft is the publisher of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star and a cousin of 
Presidential aspirant, Senator Robert A. 
Taft 

James D 
Avéo Manufacturing Corp. and head of 


Shouse, vice-president of 


WLW broadcasting and TV enterprises 
in Cincinnati, succeeded Mr. Taft as 
board chairman. It is unlikely he will see 
the wild fluctuations in operating reve- 
nues of past seasons when a $10,000 loss 
was par for the course and $67,000 in 
red ink the record. Nor is Mr. Shouse 
likely to endure a Boheme like the one 
in 1945 when there was $89 in the till 
after payment of a $150 royalty fee. 

Any attendance records made under 
Mr. Shouse must surpass the 4,459 — 
including 1,000 standees— Rose Bamp- 
ton and Giovanni Martinelli drew for 
Trovatore twelve years ago. 

Likely prospects to approach records 
this season are Dorothy Kirsten in Tosca 
and Tomiko Kanazawa in Butterfly. 
Ticket prices, ranging from sixty-five 
cents to $3.50, are considerably under 
the Metropolitan range of $1.50 to 
$7.50 and $2 for standees. The singers 
are frequently the same for operas of 
both companies, although productions, 
for reasons mentioned earlier, are con- 
siderably different. 


Robert L. Sidell is Mr. Hild’s suc- 
cessor as managing director of Zoo 
opera. He also followed Mr. Hild as 
head of the musicians’ union. As Mayor 
of Newport, Kentucky, his third respon- 
sibility in a very active career, Mr. Sidell 
is strictly on his own. Newport is a city 
across the Ohio River from Cincinnati, 
in case you haven't heard 

Mr. Sidell has an opera-ticket selling 
operation covering twenty offices in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky cities and 
towns within a 100 mile radius of Cincin- 
nati. Promotional activity brings in opera 
train and bus excursions from Louisville, 
Dayton, Indianapolis, and Columbus. 

Opera advertising for the Zoo project 
is a bit unorthodox. “SHE LIVES TO 
LOVE,” says the caps in the ad for 
Carmen. Its heroine is described as “the 
bewitching vamp who loves all men.” 

Some day serious opera students may 
learn that Don Giovanni was “a young 
man of unbridled passion, interested only 
in love, and not particular where he 
found his affection.” 

Cincinnati Zoo opera fans know that 
already. 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the fol- 
lowing Broadway shows have been made available to the fund at box office 
prices. Ali seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. Patrons allo- 
cated tickets will receive an order for the tickets and a receipt for the contri- 
bution. Checks will be returned for the orders which cannot be filled. Please 
state the number of tickets for the selected show and choice of dates. 


Box Office Price of Tickets 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. Thurs. Sat. 

TO BE CONTINUED. $3.60 $3.60 $4.80 
GIGI ... Ws 3.60 3.60 4.80 
GUYS & DOLLS.... 3.60 3.60 6.60 
| AM A CAMERA e 3.60 3.60 4.80 
PAINT YOUR WAGON 3.60 3.60 7.20 
PAL JOEY : 3.60 3.60 6.60 
POINT OF NO RETURN 4.20 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends) 
SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 4.20 6.00 
THE FOURPOSTER ........ 3.60 3.60 4.80 
THE KING &|.... eae 4.20 4.20 7.20 
THE MOON IS BLUE. . . 3.60 4.80 
THE SHRIKE Pre, Wee .. 3.60 3.60 4.80 
TOP BANANA . 3.60 3.60 6.60 
THREE WISHES FOR JAMIE. 3.60 4.20 6.60 
PARIS ‘90 ‘ 3.60 3.60 4.80 
MRS. McTHING 4.80 4.80 4.80 
OF THEE | SING : 3.60 3.60 6.00 
DON JUAN IN HELL 3.60 4.80 (Sun. Mat. & Eve., 
no Monday performance 


THE CHASE 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends) 
PALACE Matinee and Evening Performances daily, except Monday 


($6.00 Week Ends) 


$6.00 Week Ends) 
$7.20 Week Ends) 


\ll tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order 
llocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt 
1 contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On writte 


ana 
state: 


Patrons 
Checks for tickets 
applications please 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund— 
one for the price of the seat and one for your contribution. 

Tickets to 


All funds ec buted are ier ated | for cancer resear h in the le me 


institutions of 
the nation 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell. Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pres. 
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Spelvin 


ontinued from page 28 


or departments.” It shows what col- 
umning has done to civilization. The 
pub-crawlers, table-hoppers and name- 
droppers have created so many phony 
celebrities that the real ones have to be 
labeled . . Danton Walker (Daily 
News) pads out his gossip column with 
drama news items which have been 
printed in the papers — his own, even — 
days or weeks before. Walter F. Kerr 
(Herald Tribune) still writing his notices 
from the director’s angle. Isn’t happy 
unless he’s restaging the whole show. . . . 
More marksmanship by Richard Watts, 
Jr. (New York Post) concerning Ter- 
rance Kilburn’s performance of March- 
banks in Olivia de Havilland’s Candida: 
“Mr. Kilburn at least had a touch of 
the proper intensity. But whatever merit 
he earned by that quality, he more than 
sacrificed by the misapprehension he 
occasionally seemed to be under that he 
was playing Peter Pan.” . . . Sharp- 
shooting by Kerr, on Hook ’n’ Ladder: 
“This is the sort of thing that gives 
failure a bad name.” .. . Headline by 
John Chapman (Daily News): “ ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing’ Seems to Need 
More Work by Its Author.” A Shake- 
speare-baiter! He doesn’t agree with 
Louis Kronenberger (Time), who pon- 
tificates, “Much Ado About Nothing is 


one of Shakespeare’s maturer comedies.” 


Chicago breathing easier. Claudia Cas- 
sidy off to Europe. But how’s Europe 
feeling? The small-town critics who 
have to cover everything including 
movies and dogfights to make it a full- 
time job have some fancy titles. Ann 
Holmes, of the Houston Chronicle, calls 
herself the Fine Arts Editor. . . . Cue 
doesn't have any fancy titles for its 
editors and critics — but the editors and 
critics themselves have some of the 
damnedest names! Start with Archbold 
van Beuren, publishers; then there are 
Jesse Zunser, screen; Gold V. Sanders, 
managing editor; Carsten Grande, art 
director; Vadna Dibble, director of edi- 
torial services (whatever that is); Lois 
Little Tidden, restaurant editor; Albion 
Hughes, horses, and Kim Olyphant, an 
an editorial associate. Against this line- 
up the drama critic, Gilbert W. Ga- 
briel, sounds kinda plain. Gabriel 
summed up for most of his colleagues 
in covering Maurice Schwartz’s one- 
man play, Conscience, thus: “We've had 
only a couple of such monodramas in the 
last twenty years, both of which left an 
impression that the cast contained not 
too few characters but one too many.” 
This is okay — but then Gabriel has to 
reach for one of his puns and declare, 
“Mr. Schwartz has certainly a long, hard 
role to hoe.” 
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I've Been Reading 


(continued from page 5 


pupils was poise. As a result we had to 
devote alternate Saturday evenings to a 
rite known as Drawing Room. . . . Not 
even the fact that it kept us up late 
could make Drawing Room popular, and 
the evenings were traditionally known as 
black Saturdays.” Then follows an exact 
transcription of a black Saturday session: 
“Heather marched scowling, to the 
piano, folded her perpetually iodined 
hands over her stomach and began in 
an I’ve-brought-you -here-to-enjoy-your- 
selves-and-you-shall tone: 


“There are fairies at the bottom 
of my garden 


It’s not so very far away 


“A bright, materialistic child who 
thought elocution lessons a lot cf rot, 
which indeed they were at Heath Tow- 
ers, Heather spoke these winsome lines 
in a strenuously nauseated manner suit- 
able to a woman's club lecturer on 


venereal disease.” 


The Theatre Dictionary 


VS Granville’s The Theatre 
Dictionary (Philosophical Library, 
$5.00) is a valuable addition to any 
playgoers’ library. It covers opera and 
ballet and lists the technical terms and 
the patois of the “legitimate” stage and 
vaudeville. Mr. Granville was for sev- 
eral years an actor, director and pro- 
ducer in Britain. He treats theatre 
speech, both British and American, in 
an informal rather than academic way. 
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For credit, apply Director of Graduate Studies 
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The Movies This Month 


continued from page 37 


its sullen battle of independence with 


respectable society. It is a quiet story, 


have retained Bret Harte’s title, since 
they have kept nothing else. The central 
plot of the picture is the invention of a 


and carried out as to make you whistle screenwriter named Edmund H. North, 
The cast is unpretentious Michael 


and modest, but so perfectly planned 


and involves a great deal of morbid bru- 


Gough, you will perhaps recognize; the tality that was not only not in Harte’s 


others are merely Irish names the story but could not possibly have been 


actors are exactly fit for the business and written by that ironic but gentle chron- 


icler of the early West. The ending has 
relationships of the story and to make been changed out of all 


have been coached to understand the 


recognition 


them brilliantly persuasive. The photog- not an unprecedented liberty to take 


raphy not only reveals that the Irish with an author's 


property; but in this 
countryside is indeed lovely; it makes case 


every crucial incident along the 


the region of the story seem so familiar way has been changed to suit the end- 


that you become homesick for it, though ing. Only 
you have never been there in your life 


the snowstorm survives intact 


Michell, playing a killer who does not 


The picture hangs together; it is con- appear at all in the original, gives an 


sistent, convincing and worth attention impressively loathsome performance in 


What this comes down to is that Rotha the currently popular psychotic style, 


has employed his craftsmanship to tell and all in all the picture is a good 


an honest story by honest means and enough frontier melodrama. But who 
with some respect for the understanding told 20th Century-Fox it might kick 
and sympathy of his audience. Today Harte around like a $1000-a-week hack? 
that is a remarkable achievement 


The Narrow Margin 


The Outcasts of Poker Fict The Narrow Margin (RKO), Under 


The remarkable thing about The Out- the Paris Sky (Decina International 
casts of Poker Flat (20th Century-Fox), and Beware, My Lovely (RKO), are pic- 
which stars Anne Baxter, Dale Robert- tures made according to three different, 
son, Miriam Hopkins and Cameron but equally jaded, formulas. The first of 
Mitchell, is that the producers should these is a thriller set on a luxury train 


SPECIAL! 


COAST TO COAST ‘80 


EACH WAY 


Low fares to New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Washington 
All fares plus tax 


-lecde your overnight AIRCOACH 
with) NORTH AMERICAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
JUdson 6-2100 DEarborn TRinity O71 
41ST. & 2-6220 631 S. 
BROADWAY 138 NO. OLIVE ST. 
DEARBORN ST. 


mistaken identities, wild scenes in com- 
partments, bizarre juxtaposition of mor- 
tal danger and banal incidents of travel. 
It is just enough like The Lady Vanishes 
to provoke nostalgia and to make you 
wonder again why it is that, whereas the 
British get their effects with a kind of 
ghoulish humor, American thrillers al- 
ways feel they must let you hear the 
bones crack. The detective hero of The 
Narrow Margin is both inept at his work 
and just barely honest weaknesses that 
supply a little novelty in an otherwise 
grimly routine job 


Under the Paris Sky 


Julien Duvivier has assembled an ex- 
cellent cast for Under the Paris Sky and 
he has shot some splendid background 
footage of the most photographed city in 
the world. But even he is not a great 
enough director to make anything fresh 
out of the threadbare device of weaving 
together a group of unrelated lives into 
a panorama of twenty-four hours in the 
life of a big city. This spurious fatalism 

underlined here by a coy and unctious 
English commentary) has been done to 
death in countless moody movies; and 
Duvivier’s characters—a loncly old 
woman, a mad artist, a heedless young 
girl from the provinces, a noble student, 
an innocent child are all well-rubbed 
facets of the cliché. Of course the pic- 
ture is done with taste and it has good 
moments, but Duvivier is really cheating 
us when he exercises his talents on this 


Stale recipe 


Beware, My Lovely 

Those who have never seen a picture 
in which a crazy fellow holds a woman 
captive in her own house, while outside 
in the street children laugh and the sun 
shines, should by all means go to Beware, 
My Lovely in which Ida Lupino and 
Robert Ryan enact precisely that grip- 
ping little drama. Ryan makes a con- 
vincing, rather pathetic lunatic; Miss 
Lupino “registers” fright to the last deci- 
bel and the passers-by who stumble upon 
the horrible predicament are, as always, 


maddingly obtuse 


Atomic City 


Except for the fact that it concerns 
nuclear fission and the dread secret on 
which our national security is said to 
depend, there would be no reason to 
mention Atomic City (Paramount), a 
kidnapping yarn suitable for filling the 
other half of a double bill, and the cur- 
rent domestic equivalent of Rank’s High 
Treason. This lacklustre thriller tells us 
that the outskirts of Los Alamos are 
crawling wit! Brooklyn gangsters, tem- 
porarily in the pay of a foreign power, 
and that the child of a government 
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physicist is apt to be snatched the mo- 
ment the FBI blinks its eyes. The sug- 
is alarming but the demonstra- 
tion is no credit to the inventive genius 


gestion 


of Hollywood and no compliment to the 
common sense of the audience. How far 


does anyone suppose the Kremlin would 


get with the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion by sending ransom notes to its 


employees? 


Ivory Hunters 


Take the 
Hunter 


Storm over 


kiddies 
Universal 
Tibet 

which are full of 


simple 


instead to Ivory 


International) or 
Columbia), both of 
spectacular scenery, 


action and the 


most innocuous 


morality. The Ealing Studio 
production shot in East Africa and cele- 
brating the establishment some years ago 
of the 


first is an 


first game preserve on that conti- 


nent. The story is rudimentary and the 


acting is not much: better, but the ani- 


mals are as wonderful as ever 


Storm over Tibet 


Before the recent war in Europe, a 
group known as the International Hima- 


layan Expedition took some remarkable 


Tibet. This 


material has now been incorporated into 


high altitude pictures in 


Storm er Tibet and it constitutes the 


best 


mountain scenery I have ever seen 


on the 


r dix ule us, 


screen. The story itself is faintly 


involving vengeful mountain 


gods, a young flier expiating his guilty 
responsibility 
High Lama who apparently studied with 
Freud in Vienna and a deal of 
How- 
native Tibe tans, who appear as 
and as 
handled 
Phere 


the monastery at 


for a comrade’s death, a 


good 
e that” philosophizing 
bearers, are fascinating 


with great tact and pa- 


is a dance in the courtyard 
Lamayuru which is 


unlike 


before 


frightening, beautiful and 


any- 


thing you have 


and the 


seen 


roaring landscape of the high Hima- 


layas is awe-inspiring in the real sense of 


that almost extinguished word 


4 Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays Roxy and 

Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 10 amateur productions every Week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show 


BR O .O.8S 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


The Wall-Sitters 


(continued from page 31 


elderly You can’t 
tell me she’s a respectable girl at heart. 
Look at that dress she’s wearing. 

Point of No Return (one businessman 
What the 


worried about? An assistant vice-presi- 


matron to another 


to another hell is he so 


dent of a bank makes a good living 
Desire Under the Elms It’s her own 
fault. Why did and 


marry an old man in the first place? 
The Moon Is 
another It 


she want to go 
Blue (one matron to 


was amusing in a nice 
I mean it wasn’t really sexy 


that 


sort of way 
or anything like 
Black mink-coated 


to another See, it just goes to show 


Chiffon (one lady 
you, you should never condemn people 
until you know them 
Barefoot In Athens 


one man to another 


in smoking room 


Complete in next month's 
issue: 


BRIGADOON, 


a musical play by Alan Jay 
the 
three of the hit 


Lerner, with music for 


tunes by 
Frederic k Loewe 


Ist: Let’s go. The curtain’s going up 
in a minute 


2nd: I don’t doubt it 


I wouldn’t put 
anything past these bastards 


Billy Budd 


cort at first 


lady 
— My main 
objection to this is that the sailors don't 
wear sailors’ uniforms. They’re so sloppy, 
and all the sailors I know look cute. 
The Wall-Sitters disappointed 
that only one play in the musical field 
copped 


well-dressed to es- 


intermission 


were 


honors. A reason for 


“People 


think musicals aren't supposed to mean 


possible 
this was given by one member 
anything, so it’s perfectly all right to 
enjoy them.” 

In a slight departure from the organ- 


ization’s usual procedure, an award was 


FOR SALE: Ulster Coun- 
ty. New York. Large 
House and 3 story barn 


with 35 acres. Hudson 
River shore. Ideal for 
Theatre or Art Colony. 
Modern Equipment. Ac- 
cessible railroad and 
bus. Will divide. 


H. W. Smith 
186 Main Street 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


The 
winner was a girl who said, through a 
mouthful of popcorn, during the rowboat 
scene of A Place In the Sun: What does 
Shelly Winters have to go out with him 
for? She’s got Vittorio, and he’s niftier- 
looking than Montgomery Clift. 

The Wall-Sitters’ 
unique such 


prize-winners never show up. They're al- 


made in the motion-picture field 


award dinner is 


among affairs, since the 
ways away at the theatre, saying some- 
thing ever. But the Wall- 


a whole 


sillier than 


Sitters don’t care: They have 


evening away from any foolishness but 


their own 


Ready-To-Use. 
Professionally - Prepared 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing 


newspaper stories, 


radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 


will boost box-office receipts 


Such 


Packages now available on 160 dif- 


ferent plays, at $10 each on some 


plays, $5 on others 


AD-MATS 


“Trade-mark” 
tively 


play - titles, 
lettered, often illustrated, 


decora- 


to 


give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 


real showmanly appearance 
50c to $1.50 each 


POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid 
11”x14”. Stiff 
tively 
1 doz. $2—or 12c to l4ec 
lots of 50 or more 


cardboard 


each 


From 


colors, 
Attrac- 
hand-lettered and illustrated. 


in 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


Package Publicity Service, Department T 
| 1674 Broadway, New York City 19 


Please mail immediately fullest details on Pub- | 


licity Packages, ad-mats and posters 
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LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c each month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 


Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
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131 VARICK STREET 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA — 
STUDIO OF ACTING | 
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APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Fall Term September 29th 





Catalog on Request 


254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Conservatory 
SUMMER 
THEATRE 


SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


June 30, Aug. 9 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with major in Drama or Dance 
9 equest 


Drama Dept 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 





ENROLL NOW IN 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST SCHOOL 


Where You Will Be Seen Regularly 
on Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
Approved for Veterans 

Fall term starts September 15th. 

STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 Wilshire Bivd. 
Hollywood 36, Calif. 





Radio—T elevision 
vv ‘y”’ 
Speech—T heatre 
Combined with liberal arts courses 
leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
Day, evening, summer session. Train- 
ing in broadcasting, announcing, writ- 
ing. TV _ orientation. Professional 
acting, directing, playwriting, scene 
and costume design, choreography. 
Students play before metropolitan 
audiences in well-equipped | theatre 
and broadcast from college FM and 
network stations. 
Placement assistance. Write Admis- 
sions Secretary for catalog. 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully accredited. 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 





CBS’s “Studio One,” finds her week 
wonderfully varied. “I do a commercial 
one night, I'm on a panel show the next, 
and a few days later I’m playing a tough 
moll in a crime program. How could 
anybody get bored with so many jobs?” 


Anne Seymour, whose family goes 
back six generations in the theatre, is 
thought of primarily as a radio actress 
Her husky tones were beloved by house- 
wives for years when she played the 
title role in “Mary Marlin.” But Miss 
Seymour has worked in pictures and on 
the stage too. She says radio is the 
easiest and pleasantest but that televi- 
sion offers an actress one challenge after 
another. It’s fun and it’s gratifying 

“Now I just learn one part, forget it 
the instant the show is over, and go on 
to the next,” she says 

John Conte, one of the most durable 
leading men of the musical-comedy 
stage, refuses to be drawn into a dis- 
cussion of the disparities in the mediums 
He believes that each medium imposes 
its special restrictions 

“The theatre, being flesh and blood, 
permits an actor more latitude for ex- 
periment,” Mr. Conte said. “There is 
time in the theatre too. In TV there is 
no time. The actor must be quick to 
arrive at an analysis of his part, quick 
to create the characterization, quick to 
memorize the lines. The character is 
all-important because of the manner in 
which he is projected into the home.” 

But Mr. Conte doesn’t disparage the 
new medium; he especially approves of 
its intimacy. “There is no need to hit 
the back wall of the theatre with voice 
and manner. Contact is established in- 
stantly, provided the actor knows his 
character. But the craftsmanship essen 
tial to this projection of a character can 
be learned only in the theatre.” 

Ralph Bellamy, who stars each week 
in a whodunit called “Man Against 
Crime,” took up where Mr. Conte left 
off. “There isn’t time to develop a char- 
acter,” he said. “You've just got to be 
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Some Acters Like Television 


continued from page 39 





the character. You play it with your 
instinct, not with your intellect. Another 
thing about TV, you’ve always got part 
of your mind on the technical problems. 
In the theatre and the movies you let 
somebody else worry about the techni- 
calities. Maybe someday you can in tele- 
vision too.” 

What do directors think of picture 
people vs. stage people? Well, Herbert 
Sussan, director of the Ken Murray 
show, finds movie folk far easier 

“Stage people have a compulsion to 
move around,” he explained. “They 

an't get used to the idea that the cam- 
ra is moving for them. They also have 
to be told to tone down their intensity 
They play to the studio audience out 
front, not to the home audience.” 

As illustration, Mr. Sussan tells of a 
Ken Murray show that had Josephine 
Hull, a stage veteran, as guest star. She 
played the role of an eccentric recluse 
who has refused for years to leave her 
home. But as a result of meeting a thor- 
oughly extroverted young woman, who 
believes that life must be faced if it is 
to be lived, the recluse agrees to go out 
into the world. But Miss Hull, faced 
with a choice of exiting where the 
ameraman wanted her and where the 
studio audience could best see her, reso- 
lutely chose not to cheat the studio 
audience. They were live and breathing 
Of the home folks, though they numbered 


illions, she had only a faint intimation 


The most astute TV performer he has 
er met, according to Mr. Sussan, is 
Swanson. She 
which camera has her in close-up. And 
she acts with her face. “When we booked 
her for the Murray show,” the director 
said, “she said she'd bring a half dozen 
veils to the camera rehearsal. She did 


and tried them all on, and we decided 


Gloria 


always knows 


which was most effective. But we weren't 
sure why she was insisting on a veil. But 
we found out. When things dragged a 
bit, Miss Swanson would look at the 
camera and raise her veil. Then she'd 
put it back. That veil gave her scene a 
variety it couldn’t have had otherwise.” 


On another Murray show Kirk Doug- 
las was asked to recreate a scene from 
The Champion exactly as he'd played it 
in films. He found it impossible. For 
r'V, with that live audience out front, 
he became a stage actor all over again. 

That movie makers are still darkly 
suspicious of TV is apparent in the story 
that went the rounds during one of Joan 
Bennett's visits to New York for TV 
appearances. A thoughtful director called 
her husband, Walter Wanger, and asked 
how he thought Miss Bennett should be 
photographed. “It really doesn’t matter,” 
said producer Wanger. “She looks eighty 


on television anyway.” 
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GIFT BOOK and your first selection 
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and Juliet or Much Ad 


production has to 


About Nothing 
be so. distressingly 


poor that even a television producer 


would be revolted 


It is obvious that a plethora of plays 
that say nothing at all must destroy a 
theatre for which, except in the case of 
musicals, only a more or less adult audi- 
ence has been left by the sO-¢ alled mass- 
communication media. It is less obvious 
that this 


salvaged by the plays with a message on 


theatre is not going to be 
public virtue that heave with fervor but 
amount to little more cerebration than 
the late Calvin Coolidge’s laconic assur- 
ance that he was against sin. Virtuous 
playwrights and producers are going to 
continue to retail this product every now 
and then in a mood of self-congratulation 
because they are “significant 


matter. Nor are they likely to 


treating 
graduate 


from the conviction that seriousness is a 


é 
substitute for brains, and that the only 


way to be serious is to be solemnly un- 
subtle. It is least obvious that even our 
best or 


often 


most literary playwriting too 


makes a fetish of “emotional 
power,” sympathy and poetic haze. It is 
this hashish-addiction that confuses even 
Tennessee Wil- 


Truman Capote. It certainly 


such talented writers as 
liams and 


confuses dramatic criticisr which in 


turn confuses playwrights, stage direc- 
tors, teachers and students of the drama 


Most of 


know what to make of playwrights such 


these earnest souls do not 


as Becque and Sternheim who writ 


with dry irony; and it has been my 
experience that they read the world’s 
great dramas with such innocence that 
these works, too, can no lo 
nate our theatre and stimulate more 
than one-level, if not indeed, one-note, 
playwriting “beauty” for 
the innocents 
Saint Joan 


“dignity,” 


Shakespear 1s 
Shaw 
nobk 
Ibsen 
“passior Except in the production of 
Don Juan in Hell, in 


mercifully allowed to speak for himself, 


message” or, in 
sentiment; Sophocles 
“truth Strindberg 
which Shaw was 


the Shavian triple-thinker as recent 
turned into a hink and sent 


mentalist by produ spite of 


Shaw’s own protest ag the “Candi 
damaniacs, yndida remair wr th 
devotees of “fee } a paean to a good 
woman, as Hollywood-graced 
production should to remind us 
Saint Joan y taged by the 


Guild as though its author had 


Theatre 
dutifully 
and laboriously written it for.a Canter- 
bury. Cathedral festival: Caesar and 
Cleopatra, in the Olivier revolving stage 
production, as though he had prepared 
his piece for an historical pageant in 
Madison Anouilh’s 
Eurydice, adapted under the title of 
Legend of Lo ers 


wheezed out of a Maeterlinckian mist 


Square Garden 


became a sob-story 


The innocents are bent upon transposing 
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Emotion Comes Cheap 
page 40 
dramatic counterpoint into either 

march. If this 
dificult to dis 


continued from 
lo or a Sousa 
continues, it will be 
tinguish the classics from a _ television 
show, except that on television the agony 
is bound to be less protracted 
We must grant, of course, that great 
playwrights have 


tragic given us scenes 


of overwhelming emotional force, and 
that masters of comedy, too, have some 
Some ol 


lyrics are as beautiful as 


times been intense and stirring 
Aristophanes 
anything ever written, and some of his 
harangues or “parabases” supply a rarely 


surpassed eloquence The death of 
Doctor's Di 


Shaw’s Dubedat in The 
lemma is one of the most moving scenes 


ever written; Joan’s trial makes most 


modern scenes seem tepid; Captain 


penetration. Let him express convictions 


he has any, but let it be genuine 
thought that is transformed into a pas- 
si 4 cooling-off pracess would chal- 
the playwright to use his brains, 

has any, in working out the con- 
ctions, the multileveled reality, and 


ironies of the human condition, 
ther he does so in realistic or fanci- 

in either case, the work will 
rather than 
place. He may then learn to keep the 
alert and 


not submissive to mere feeling or 


be imagnative common- 
mind engaged in experience 
active, 
standardized opinion. His craft-view of 
playwriting being revised to the point 
of realizing that he is expected to think 
provocatively if he is to interest us, he 
may learn to state and unstate almost in 
the same breath and move toward stren- 


uously attained climaxes, as all master 


George Tabori 


H use discussior 

Father Keegan's 

of “what it 

John Bul 

rousing than 

too disposed to 

edge quality of th 

and actually pro 

we feel. It is not 

the product ommonplace view of 
reality on the playwright’s part 

What we need, it would seem, is a 

cooling-off period that would make intel 

lectual maturity a requirement or at 

aspiration for the playwright, as 

well as for the collaborating artists 

who put his work on the stage. Let him 

deal with emotion if he wishes — but 

dealing with it is not the same thing as 


succumbing to it without 


inquiry or 


atists have done. He 
arn the art of cooling off 
portions of a play and so re 


Bertolt Brecht 


and judging individual. This 


said, the playgoer 
that was so well employed 
ek tragedians and Shakespeare 
at would have made A Streetcar 
Desire a more considerable work 
ms had been able to use cool 
is in a play meaningfully rather than 
anticlimatically The “coolness, of 
, should not be a vacuum in which 


ourse 


dramatic interest simply dies out 


A great deal of bad 


stands in the way of achieving an intel- 


conditioning 


lectual rebirth in the theatre. For one 


thing, we have become too accustomed 


to mental relaxation in our theatre- 


going; for another, we suspect any mani- 





festation of intellectual aloofness as snob- 
bery. And playwrights don’t understand 
sufficiently that the effective thinking is 
not a solid and extraneous chunk of 
exposition but the warp and woof that 
constitutes the texture of the work and 
forms its pattern. The thinking should 
not be superimposed but integral and in- 
distinguishable from any other dramatic 
element. It is content and form. It is 
certainly not the content one can sum- 
marize in a few simple sentences for a 
Board of Examiners handing out licenses 
to teach in the schools, but a way of 
seeing and experiencing. It is not the 
intellectual or the preacher or the ana- 
lyst per se who is involved in the process 
but the total man writing or staging the 
work. One disadvantage of the emotional 
dramatics we have overrated so mistak- 
enly is that it exercises too small a part 
of the playwright’s, actor’s, and play- 
goer’s personality, as though he were 
nothing more than a breathing conglom- 
eration of impulses and sentiments. 


The theatre, like any other art, may 
need intensity, but the question is 
whether only emotionalism can provide 
an intensification of experience. No one 
has yet discovered a way of determining 
at what point thinking ends and feeling 
begins. What we honor as passion is 
simply intensity, and who shall say that 
it is absent in close reasoning, in sus- 
tained objectivity, or in an insistently 
ironical position 


When there are many ways of attain- 
ing the intensification of reality that is 
as essential to drama as to any other 
art, there is no convincing reason for 
relying exclusively on emotion. And cer- 
tainly there is no reason for assuming 
that it is an infallible means of succeed- 
ing in the theatre when it has produced 
so many failures. An actor who is choked 
up with emotion gives a bad perférm- 
ance. So does a playwright 

Perhaps our theatre will be more toler- 
able when all of us — playwright, actor, 
and audience learn to keep our dis- 
tance At this point there may be 
anguished cries from arena-stage theo- 
reticians who have been peddling “cir- 
cular staging” on the grounds that it 
promotes “intimacy.” That has not been 
my experience. Distance in art is not a 
matter of yards or inches but of attitude, 
and arena production can provide as 
much “esthetic distance,” if not actually 
more, than a performance behind a 
proscenium arch.) We learn to keep our 
distance and maintain perspectives as 
we grow older; and as we become more 
appreciate less rather than 
more intimacy and 


adult, we 


emotional 
downpours. Perhaps we shall have a 


fewer 


better theatre when it becomes more 
adult, too. Let the “mass-communication 
media” cater —as they will anyhow — 
to our more infantile cravings! 
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Theatre on the Disk 


Continued from page 10 


of calling it Rhapsody in Rivets. It is a 
dynamic bit of mood music that does 
more than capture the tempo of its time. 


Another trip of Gershwin’s, this time 
to Cuba, supplied the impetus for the 
Cuban Overture which made its appear- 
ance in 1934. Again we have an Ameri- 
can’s point of view, but here Gershwin 
also captured the languorous and some- 
times sensuous Cuban rhythms. 


Aside from these important orchestral 
works, Gershwin is chiefly noted for his 
witty, astringent score for Of Thee I 
Sing and for the superb folk opera 
Porgy and Bess, his major work. The 
revival of Of Thee I Sing was further 
enriched by another Gershwin hit, Mine, 
which has been transplanted from Let 
"Em Eat Cake 


Porgy and Bess is now so familiar that 
any further comment on it becomes 
almost gratuitous. Certainly some of the 
songs are separate entities and are not 
always perfectly integrated with the 
book. But the songs are truly in the folk- 
song tradition and capture the quality 
of the Negro spirituals. 


In this work Gershwin’s ambition was 
to produce a folk opera —in his words 

-“for the theatre, with drama, humor, 
song and dance.” Though a commercial 
failure at the outset, Porgy and Bess has 
become part of the American tradition, 
like Showboat and Oklahoma! It has an 
awareness that transcends the earlier 
symphonic works and in a sense it was 
the turning point for lyric theatre in 
America. 


MAJOR GERSHWIN RECORDINGS 


Record Company Work 


Columbia 


DL-7006 Decca 
(Vol. I) 
DL-7002 Decca 


ML-2019 


Columbia 


ML-4026 
P-303 


Columbia 


Capitol 


ML-4455 
DM-358 
ML-2073 
DL-8024 
ML-4025 
ML-4026 
P-303 
ML-4455 
LM-1031 


Columbia 
RCA Victor 
Columbia 
Decca 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Capitol 
Columbia 
RCA Victor 


K-93 MGM Records 
DL-8024 Decca 


ML-4481 
ML-2073 
ML-4475 


Columbia 
Columbia 


Columbia Girl Crazy 


LM-125 RCA Victor 


Plays Gershwin 
Heifetz Plays 


DLP-7003 Decca 


Gershwin 
ML-2026 
DL-5137 
P-254 


Columbia 
Decca 
( ‘apitol 


ML-2129 


Columbia 


Porgy and Bess 


Porgy and Bess 
Porgy and Bess 
Porgy and Bess 


Rhapsody in Blue 
Rhapsody in Blue 


Cuban Overture 


Preludes I, II, Il 


Assisting Artists 
Lawrence Winters, Camilla Wil- 
liams, others, conducted by Leh- 
man Engel 
Tadd Duncan, Anne Brown, the 
Eva Jessye Choir and others 
A Symphonic Picture-Alfred Wal- 
lenstein &@ Los Angeles Phil. Orch. 
A Symphonic Picture-Fritz Reiner 
& Pittsburgh Symphony Orch 
Oscar Levant & Philadelphia Or 


Leonard Pennario, Paul Whiteman 


Orch 


Rhapsody in Blue Alec Templeton, Kostelanetz Or. 
Rhapsody in Blue 
Second Rhapsody 
Second Rhapsody 


Concerto in F 


Sanromd, Boston Pops Orch. 
Oscar Levant, Morton Gould Or. 
Roy Pargy, Paul Whiteman Orch. 
Oscar Levant, Kostelanetz Orch 


An American in Paris Oscar Levant, Philadelphia Orch. 
An Americanin Paris Paul Whiteman @ Orch. 
An Americanin Paris Alec Templeton, Kostelanetz Or. 


An American in Paris Leonard Bernstein con. RCA Vic- 


tor Sym pony Orch. 


An American in Paris Gene Kelly @ MGM Studio Orch 


Cuban Overture Paul Whiteman Orch. with 


R. Linda 
Andre Kostelanetz @ Orch. 
Oscar Levant, M. Gould @ Orch. 


Mary Martin, others, orchestra 
conducted by Lehman Engel 


First Piano Quartet 


Music of G. Gershwin A. Kostelanetz @ Orch. 


Gershwin Jazz Concert Eddie Condon 


A Symphonic Portrait Conducted by Guy Luypaerts 
of George Gershwin 

Dorothy Kirsten 

Sings Songs of 

George Gershwin 





Theatre Off-Broadway by Aimee schet 


- . . 


Theatre by the Sea 


ANGING from antique inns in 
R ghost towns to amphitheatres 
and playhouses in garages and tents 
is an impressive array of drama 
houses throughout the country, but 
among them is the Wharf 
Monterey, 


situated at 11 Fisherman’s Wharf 


unique 


Theatre in California, 


In a salty seafaring atmosphere 
reminiscent of a Conrad novel or an 
O'Neill sea play this theatre, for- 
meriyvy a hish-pac king shed, overlooks 
the Monterey Bay and is surrounded 
by a fishing fleet and fish markets 


It commands a sweeping view ot 


ocean and be aches 


Quaintness, however, is not this 


theatre’s only quality. Within ten 


months season an 


ilter its first 
uns iccess! il one 


i Whart 
paid a six per cent dividend and 
With- 


theatre has 


stock 


greatly increased its property 
in .three years the 
become one of the most active the- 
atres on the west coast. producing 
eighteen plays in 1951, employing 
more than 150 actors and attracting 
than 50,000 


more playgoers an- 


nually. This is its story 


Giving local amateurs a 


place 
to act,” Wharf’s 
j 


directors, was the purpose of form- 


according to the 


ing the theatre three years ago 
After the failure of the first season, 
reorganization took place. Two hun- 
dred stockholders bought and _ re- 
opened the theatre. The investors 
concerned 


were not with making 


94 


4 


money but bringing good theatre to 
the small community. 

The present directors, Thomas D. 
Brock and Robert Carson, make it a 
point to choose plays, preferably 
those that have some novelty or 
originality of approach; their au- 
diences, they say, refuse to be 
talked down to” with out-dated 
melodrama. The directors claim 
that whenever they produce serious 
plays, adult in theme and imagina- 
tive in execution, it is always a sell- 
out. Therefore, although the theatre 
is located in a tourist center, the 
company shies away from light sum- 
mer fare even in the hot summer 
months. The most popular plays at 
the Wharf are Madwoman of Chail- 

t; Come Back, Little Sheba; The 
Respectful Prostitute 


sixteen straight sellouts in spite of 


this play had 


the fact that the Board of Education 
censored it because of its title 

Dark of the Moon and The Chil- 
dren’s Hour. The Wharf Theatre is 
also interested in original plays, and 


produced three last year 


Today the theatre operates year- 
The direction and manage- 
Thomas D. 
Brock and Robert Carson, and the 


round 
ment is shared by 
acting president is the retired actor 
Rollo Peters, one of the Theatre 
Guild’s founders and a Broadway 
leading man for many years 

One of the many reasons for the 
Wharf Theatre’s success is an audi- 
ence-participation class in the thea- 
tre arts. This course, the directors 
say, has been the most popular part 


A view from the beach looking toward 
the rear of the Wharf Theatre, consid- 
ered one of the most picturesque thea- 
tres in the country. 


of the Wharf’s educational program 
“Tts tre- 
theatre 


Robert Carson says of it, 
mendous value to our 
and to any theatre lies in the fact 
that it produces a group of intelli- 
gent, active people who promote the 
theatre long after the course has 
ended.” An adult touring company 
has just been formed. 

The directors also emphasize dra- 
matic training for children and have 
established a 


touring company 


which plays children’s theatres in 
How- 
ever, the Wharf Theatre training 


forty-five California cities. 
program is not primarily directed 
toward public performance. The di- 
rectors are opposed to formal stage 
training for the very young, and 
very seldom are even talented chil- 
dren permitted to appear in the 
touring company of the children’s 
theatre. “Acting,” the directors be- 
lieve, “is the by-product, not the 
end of creative dramatic classes for 


children.” 


All operation expenses, dividends 
and salaries are paid entirely from 
admissions-——-the theatre has no an- 
gels or subsidies. Actors are not paid 
for acting at the Wharf, although 
many are employed on the theatre 
staff doing secretarial, janitor and 


work 


paid expenses and. a 


box-office Actors on tour, 
however are 
small salary 

Che resident acting company is 
community, al- 


drawn from the 


though many retired professional 
actors or Hollywood actors on loca- 
tion participate in the local pro- 


Military 
make it 


ductions units around 


Monterey possible for 
professionals in the service to do a 
stint at the Wharf, and 


drama students come to the Wharf 


college 


in the summer for additional 
experience 
The Wharf 
activity this year was organizing the 
ANTA-Monterey 


and playing host to 15,000 people 


Theatre’s special 


Drama Festival 


including seventy theatre organiza- 
tions 











Brandeis Mothers the Muses 


RANDEIS University of Waltham, 

Mass., celebrated its first com- 
mencement in June with a four-day 
creative arts festival. It was no 
ordinary festival. The word was 
given a new, intellectual meaning: 
The keynote was a sustained in- 
quiry into the state of the creative 
arts in contemporary life. 

Leonard Bernstein, professor of 
music at Brandeis and director of 
the school for creative arts, stated 
that “its purpose was to rediscover 
our culture and ourselves by review- 
ing examples of what appear to be 
the worthwhile new trends.” Pre- 
miére performances were given of 
new musical theatre pieces which 
included Pierre Schaeffer’s Sym- 
phonie Pour un Homme Seul, an 
example of “musique concrete,” 
Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation and 
translation of the Threepenny 
Opera, Leonard Bernstein’s _ first 
operatic work, Trouble in Tahiti, 
and a choreographed concert per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s ballet Les 
N 


The Festival opened with a sym- 
posium on “an inquiry into the 
present state of creative arts” with 
Mr. Bernstein as moderator. Ludwig 
Lewisohn, professor of literature at 
Brandeis, James Johnson Sweeney, 
art critic, Dr. Hans Heinsheimer, 
symphonic and operatic director of 
the G. Shirmer music publishing 
house, John Mehegan of the Juil- 
lard School of Music and Merce 
Cunningham, associate in creative 
arts (the dance) at Brandeis, were 
the participants. 

he first new work (a world pre- 
miére was Leonard Bernstein’s 
first operatic venture, Trouble in 
Tahiti, a one-act opera —a tragi- 
comedy about a modern day mar- 
riage. This work Mr. Bernstein con- 
siders an experiment evolving out 
of jazz and the American musical 
idiom 

Three trends which musical thea- 
tre has taken within the last thirty 





David Brooks, singer, composer Leon- 
ard Bernstein, director of the Brandeis 
Festival and composer Marc Blitzstein 
rehearse Mr. Blitzstein’s translated adap- 
tation of the Threepenny Opera. 
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years were illustrated by a work in 
each manner. The world premiere, 
in concert form, of Marc Blitz- 
stein’s entirely new version of the 
Kurt Weill-Bertolt Brecht Three- 
penny Opera demonstrated the 
double trend toward popularizing 
opera and bringing jazz into the 
theatre. Marc 
Blitzstein’s translated adaptation of 


serious musical 


Weill’s opera uses the same charac- 
ters that appear in John Gay’s The 
Beggar's Opera, but the story is 
considerably changed. Mr. Blitz- 
stein has transplanted the locale 
from Germany of 1928 to gas-lighted 
New York of 1870. The roles were 
sung by Lotte Lenya, David Brooks, 
Jo Sullivan, Anita Ellis, David 
Thomas, Mary Jane Marricle, 
George Mathews and a chorus of 
Brandeis students. Mr. Bernstein 
conducted the Boston Symphony. 
The opera is scheduled for a Broad- 


way production next season. 


The most original musical theatre 
performance was the first choreo- 
graphed concert performance in the 
United States of Pierre Schaeffer’s 
Symphonie Pour un Homme Seul. 
This example of the new “musique 
concrete,” being composed in 
France, was considered an attempt 
at “musical surrealism”: The exam- 
ination of the possibilities of any 
kind of sonorous material in a raw 
state unified artistically by mathe- 
matical combination on a tape re- 
corder. The work was choreo- 
graphed by Merce Cunningham and 
danced by Mr. Cunningham and his 
group. It was considered “the only 
truly experimental trend in music 
today.” 


Illustrating a third trend in musi- 


cal theatre was the first choreo- 


MORRIS BECK 


graphed concert performance in 
New England of Stravinsky’s ballet 
Les Noces. Choreographed by Merce 
Cunningham and danced by Mr. 
Cunningham and his group, the 
work contained a wide combination 
of musical forces which included 
four pianos, four vocal soloists and 
the tremendous Arthur Fiedler 
choir. Its uniqueness is that it em- 
bodies medieval Russian church 
music with certain other influences, 


such as Chinese music. 


Later, a jazz symposium was held 
with Mr. Bernstein as moderator. 
John Mehegan, Lenny Tristano, 
jazz pianist, George Simons and 
Barry Ulanov of Metronome, and 
Leonard Feather, as well as others, 
debated the question of what has 
happened to jazz; whether this onc¢ 
popular art has become merely an 
intellectual cult. This was followed 
by an examination of various trends 
in present-day “bop” as performed 
by Tristano, Mehegan and other ex- 


ponents 


Art films were examined, with 
Mitchell Siporin and James Johnson 
Sweeney as participants. In poetry, 
Karl Shapiro, Peter Viereck and 
William Carlos Williams read and 
interpreted the meaning of their 
works also, and a more general film 
symposium was conducted by Louis 


de Rochement. 

The festival closed with a final 
symposium each participant stat- 
ing the case for his particular art 


and attempting to forecast its future. 


The combination of premiére per- 
formances of new works demonstrat- 
ing new trends and a sustained 
inquiry into all the creative arts 
presented at Brandeis represents a 
unique kind of cultural enterprise. 
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The Writers 


ROSE CARLIN (page 77 
for Theatre Arts and other magazines 
HAROLD CLURMAN (page 16), for- 
mer theatre critic for the New Republic 
is a well-known director 
LARRY EISENBERG 

the staff of the New 


Tribune 


GEORGE FREEDLEY (page 18), cura- 
tor of the theatre collections at the New 
York Public Library and secretary of 
ANTA's board of directors 

MARTHA GAYLORD (page 21) lives 
in Denmark and is the author of Sa) 
Uncle, a handbook of 


has written 


page 31) is on 


York Herald 


Danish equiva- 
lents for American conversational idioms 
PAUL GREEN (page 72 
Johnny Johnson and other 
plays, is on the faculty of the University 
of North Carolina 

ROBERT HATCH page 57) was for 
merly movie critic for the New Republic 
MARGO JONES (page 78) is manag- 
ing director of Theatre “52 in Dallas 
GILBERT MILLER (page 48) is a 
leading producer 

E. B. RADCLIFFE 
critic for the Cincinnati Enquirer 
PAUL TREICHLER (page 74) is a 
director of the Antioch College Area 
Theatre 

JOHN WILSON page 3 was for- 
merly drama critic for PM 


author of 


Broadway 


page 70) is drama 


The traditional hotel of the theatre. 
Attractive rooms and suites air condi- 
tioned and equipped with 17-inch TV 
sets. Fine restaurants and bar, and the 
famous after-theatre food wagon. Cock- 
tails, as always, in the lobby 


"" oFElgonquin 


59 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Amateur Night in Johannesburg 


(continued from page 77 


Take It With You, I Remember Mama 


and many others. One of their most 
resourceful directors, Isadore Karr, came 
here from America when very young 
Leo Kurz, now known to Broadway, was 
once a member of this group. And 
Rodack, tried his 


hand at producing plays in New York 


another one, Jule 
since he left them a few years ago 
Although the Playmakers have lost some 
of their best talents, they still carry on 


Another important permanent group 
is The Jewish Guild which has its own 
buildings, including a compact, intimate 


theatre 


The Mercury Players is a new organi- 
zation which may prove significant. Their 
first production was Desire Under the 
Elms 


There are other amateur groups as 
well as independent producers who keep 
the theatre alive and without whom the 
modern play would be almost unknown 
in this part of the world. Year after 
year they carry on without remuneration, 
without hope of being “discovered’’ or 
of graduating into the professional class 
True amateurs, they do it for the love 


of it 


Their work, however, does not go en- 
They have a faithful, 
responsive public and their efforts are 


tirely unrewarded 
regarded with respect. An indication of 
the esteem in which they are held are 
the regular newspaper reviews of their 
plays; the day after an opening the 
amateur turns to the newspaper reviews 
with as much trepidation as did the 
highly professional artist when those same 
plays first opened in London and New 


York 


Acting companies from abroad call 


here now and again Although they 
are rarely first-rate, they invariably find 
Several years ago 
Okla- 


from 


a welcome reception 
an American company brought 
homa. The cast was a far cry 
that of Broadway, but audiences yere 


delighted 


At Christmas time a pantomime is 
usually presented in true English fashion, 
with some of the principals from Eng- 
land and the rest from among the local 
talent 
A six weeks’ season with Gigli as the 


Imported opera is a great treat 


star was the most talked of event of 
the last year. The queues at the box 
office were so long and relentless that 
people camped all night in front of the 
tickets 


theatre to be sure to obtain 


However, these special treats from 
overseas are few and far between. They 
are sporadic and transient and do not 
provide a steady flow of entertainment 
as the amateurs do. They are the only 


ones who are dependable and permanent 


The theatre worker’s scope is extremely 
limited in this country, not only in the 
theatre, but in radio as well. Television 
is still unknown. Radio is government- 
controlled 
entirely 
only three programs—A., B., and Spring- 
bock. The first two, in English and 


and until last year it was 


non-commercial There are 


Afrikaans, are non-commercial. The 
third, also government-controlled, broad- 
casts sponsored programs, but almost 
90% of this is canned material from 


the United States and Australia 


Fortunately there is no dearth of films, 
and the bioscope (movies) is the most 
popular form of entertainment. American 


field, and, 


good or bad, there is always a queue in 


pictures lead the whether 
front of the box office, especially for 
the second showing on Saturday night 
Tickets have to be booked in advance 
and performances are not continuous 
American pictures exert a strong influ- 
ence over all sections of the population 

the English, Afrikaners and the natives 
who see them. The records on the radio 
are also mainly American and are sung 


and hummed by everybody. 


And the amateur producers, directors, 
and actors also lean toward Broadway 


rather than the West End 
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4 minutes—but 
have the ability 


REILLY'S HEALTH SERVICE 


KEEPS YOU PHYSICALLY FIT 


Separate departments for men and women. 


Complete facilities to maintain physical fitness and correct figure. 


don’t try to make you lift 500 Ibs. or run a mile in 
we can help you to enjoy vital 
of an enthusiastic approach to everyday 
problems, and with it the capacity for complete relaxation 


REILLY’S IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER — Columbus 5 - 8481 


for exercise, for spa baths, for massage 


9:00 A.M. TO 8:00 P.M. 
R.C.A. BUILDING ° 


49 - 50 STREETS . 


living. 


COLUMBUS 5-848! 
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hear the big speeches oin in the parades buttonhole the dele 


yates... enjoy both of the biggest shows in politics with NBC Radio! 





BOTH ih REE 


PLATO “ ARISTOTLE 


1O NEW mMematas 


. WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


oth of these beautifully bound, superbly decorated editions yf 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


N? HING short of amazing is the way these 
classics — written two thousand years ago — 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that tie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of They 


mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their 


Plato and Aristotle. were 


ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues — 
Apclogy, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays — 
Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Class- 
ics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Louise 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD thes 

your library as n tship aeifts 
from The Classi > uu ar invited 
to join today n appr val 
beautiful editions of th ld's greates 
master pre ces 


These book 
distinguished 
chosen becaus 
joyment and valu 
men and womet 
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readabdilit 


Walter J. Black, President SE 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

ber and send me, FREE 


yume De Luxe Classics Club Editions of 


LATO and ARISTOTLI 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


by 


me asa Trial M 
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ific aumber of books 

n on of future selec 
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e to keep I will send you $2.89 

harges. (Books Shipped in U.S.A 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 
A true “‘classi ' rhar will 
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